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For the New-Yorker. 
THE WARRIOR'S DIRGE. 


Wakrror, rest! thy toils are ended— 
Life's last fearful strife is o'er; 
Clarien-calls, with death-notes blended, 
Shall dis'u b tine ear no more! 
Peaceful is thy dreamless slurnber— 
Peaceful—but how cold and stern! 
Thou hast joined that silent rumber 
In the land whence none retura! 


Warrior, rest! thy banner o'er thee 
Hangs in many a drooping fold— 
Many a manly cheek before thee 
Stained with tear-drops we behold! 
Thine was not a hand to falter 
When thy sword should leave its sheath ; 
Thine was not a cheek to alter, 
Though thy duty led to death! 
Warrior, rest! a dirge is knelling 
Solemnly from shore to shore : 
*T is a nation’s tribute, telling 
That a patriot is no more! 
Thou, where Freedom's sons have striven, 
Firm and bold, didst foremost stand ! 
Freely was thy life-blood given 
For thy home and father-land ! 


Warrior, rest! our star is vanished 
That to vict’ry led the way ; 

And from our lone hearth ie banished 
All that cheered Life's weary day! 
There thy young bride weeps in sorrow 
That no more she hears thy tread— 
That the night which knows no morrow 

Darkly veils thy laurel'd head! 
Warrior, rest! we smoothe thy pillow 
For thy last, long earthly sleep ;— 
Oh! beneath yon verdant willow 
Storms unheard will o'er thee sweep! 
There, ‘tis done!—thy couch awaits thee !— 
Softly down thy head we lay; 
Here repose, till God translates thee 


From the dust to endless ! 
_Canocine M. Sawven. 


THE LATE PRINCE DE CANINO. 


Lucten Bowararte, the second brother of the Emperor 
Napoleon, was born at Ajaccio in Corsica in 1795. He went 
\» France when but fifteen years old, and entered heartily into 


political discussions, become a tealous revolutionist and 4° 


conspicuous member of the Clubs. Afierthe action of Toulon 
tad brought the futare Emperor into notice, Lucien obtained 


* situation in the civil administration of the army destined to |, : = 
wt in the Maritime Alps, and in 1795 received from the Di- |, ™** for their heads. 


rectory the provisional appointment of Commissary of Wer 


tod was ordesed to the Belgic Provinces. Unambitious of | 
itary or civic distinction, he at this time devoted his leisure |) 


‘0 literary pursuits and to the cultivation of the domestic vir- | 
‘ves, and while at St. Maximin, a small towa near Toulon, he | 
*ecame attached to the daughter of an inn-keeper, and mar- 
ned her. She was a woman ef mild disposition and amiable 
manners, and when she died, many years after, Lucien caused 
‘tandsome monument to be erected to her memory in the 
Perk of Du Plessis near Senlis, on which is the following in- 
puon— 


in 


‘ CHRISTINE BOYER BONAPARTE, 
4 DAUGHTER, WIFS AND MOTHER WITHOUT REPROACK.’ 


Itisstated by Bourrienne, and confirmed in some private me- 
mors, that Napoleon at one time proposed as a condition of re- 
tvociliation with Lucien thet he should repudiate his wife and 
muty @ princess, which he indignantly refused. “ Separate 


what can be done.” “ Not for an hour,” he answered “ to 
make myself a King.” 

The political career of Lucien commenced in 1797, in his 

| twenty-third year, when he obtained a seat in the Council of 


| Five Hundred. He first distinguished lamself in his new 
| position by endeavoring to mitigate the severity of the laws, 
| to enforce an observance of the republican decades, and to ob- 


tain an universal reiigious toleration. In dving this he periled 

his seat in the infidel assembly, but bis exertions in behalf of 
the Catholics were Snally successful. Afterward be frequently 
| displayed much ability in debate, and was almost invariably 
| the advocate of republican measures and an opponent of re- 
i ligious and political intolerance. 

When Napoleon returned from the Egyptian expedition, 
|, Lucien presided in the private meetings held immediately be- 
|| fore the revolution of Br In the legislative assembly 
| be exerted himself vigorously and successfully to stay the op- 

posinon which began to manifest itself against his brother. 
| When, as President of the Council, he was called upon to put 
| the question of the outlawry of Napolecn, he appealed in vain | 

to his personal relations to the General as a reason for not | 
| doing so, and flinging on the desk the insignia of his office, | 








| cate of him who was rashly and falsely accused.’ The suc- 
| Cessful issue of the events of that memorable dey was in a) 
great degree attributable to Lucien, and he was rewarded for | 
his services with the Portfolio of Minister of the Interior. | 
He was now but twenty-five years old, and without the ex- 
perience deemed necessary to a successful discharge of bis 
duties ; but he made up for this defect by the most indefati- 
gable application, and his firmness, assiduity and amiable’ 
suavity of manners made him highly popular. 
Notwithstanding the services performed by Lucien for the 
| First Consul, the brothers did not long continue on friendly 
|, terme. Each was ambitious: Lucien looked to tbe chief 
|| civil administration, and thought to confine Napoleon to the 
| management of the army. Their private dissensions were | 
|| frequent ; and at the close of one of them, Lucien threw on | 
|| the table of the First Consul his Portfolio of Minister, ex- 
i claiming that he ‘ more readily divested himself of his public 
|| character, as he had suffered nothing but torment from sub- 
} jection te such a despot ;’ upon which Napoleon ordered his 
* aids-de-camp to ‘turn out the citizen who had forgotten the | 
respect due to the First Consul.’ General Rapp relates in 
| his Memoirs, that on another occesioa Lucien addressed te 
| his brother, throwing his watch violently on the floor at the | 
|| time, these remarkable words: ‘“ You will one day be dashed || 
|| in pieces as I have srashed that watch; and a time will come } 


1! | 


when you and your family and friends will have no place of | 





| A separation became from this cause necessary, and Lucien } 
| was sent into Spain as Minister. He there successfully ad- | 
| vanced the French interests, and while, in conjurction with 
Gen. Le Clerc, negotiating @ treaty with the Portuguese Gov- i 
| ernment, received a secret subsidy of about four hundred | 
| thousand pounds sterling, which was the source of his great | 

fortune. On his return to France he engaged ugain in public | 
| affairs, but failed to secure the friendship of Napoleon. His | 
| marriage with the rich and beautiful widow of a broker com- ! 
| pleted the fraternal estrangement ; and in April, 1804, he left H 
| Paris and went into exile in Italy. He was kindly received 
by the Pope, to whose cause he had at-a former period ren- 
dered essential services. He bought an estate at Frascati 
—the same that had belenged to Cicero—and restored to it 
its original name of Tusculum. Afterward he purchased a 
farm at Canino, twenty-five miles from Rome, and engaged 
extensively in agricultural and rural pursuits. Dressed in a 





from her,” said the Emperor, “for « time, and we shall see 





coarse woollen coat and thick shoes, he would pass whole 





, Vigor. 


| descended to the floor, demanding to be heard as the ‘advo | 


" days in superintending the laborers and the workmen em- 
| ployed in excavations. Rarely do the latter undertakings 
|| repay the expense attendant on them; but it was not so with 
'| Lucien. A beautiful marble statue of Juno, and numerous 
valuable fragments, amply requited the trouble he bad taken. 
He kept many ploughs at work, each drawn by four bullocks, 
chosen for the purpose. Numerous herds and flocks covered 
his pastures, and among the latter he had introduced a num- 
ber of the best merino breed. Fle also established foundries 
and iron works, and the whole country assumed new life and 
While Lucien was thus laudably occupied, far other 
objects engrossed the attention of his imperial brother. In 
May, 1809, he issued his first decree, declaring the temporal 
| sovereignty ef the Pepe to be at an end, and incorporating 
Rome with the French empire. Lucien, now considering 
himself no longer safe in the papal dominions, left Canino on 
the Ist of August, 1310, intending to embark at Civita Vec- 
chia for the United States, in the Hercules, a fine American 
vessel, furnished him by his brother-in-law, Murat, king of 
Naples. His suite consisted of his wife and six children, a 
| nephew, a physician, a tutor, who also officiated as chaplain, 
| a secretary, and about a dozen domestics. When the family 
| were clear out of the harbor, the Hercules hove to, for the 
purpose of receiving them; and there happening to be a con- 
| siderable swell, the boats had great difficulty in getting along- 
| side of her. Lucien beheld his children successively handed 
| out of the frail bark ; and when a billow intervened between 
| the boat and the ship’s side, he trembled lest seme fatal acci- 
dent should befall them. A storm baving arisen on the night 
of their sailing, the vessel was compelled to take shelter in 
Cagliari; but the king of Sardinia would not permit Lucien 
to land; nor could he obtain a safe-conduct from the British 
minister on that station. Being, therefore, compelled to put 
to sea, the Hercules was captured by two British frigates, 
and conveyed to Malta, to await the orders of the British 
Government respecting Lucien. In conformity with those 
orders, he was transferred to England. He landed at Ports- 
mouth in December, and was conveyed to Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire, which he soon after quitted for an estate called Thorn- 
grove, fifteen miles from that town, which he had purchased 
for £9,000, and where he was permitted to live in freedom 
upon his parele—one officer only having the superintendence 
of his movements and correspondence. These were, in every 
respect, blameless; and the ex-statesman, who had played so 
distinguished a part in the great revolutionary game, was 
found able to amuse himself with the completion of his epic, 
Charlemagne. His ambition seemed now to be confined to the 
attainment of a distinguished rank in literature, and to be 
numbered among the eminent poets of France. 
Restored to personal liberty by the peace of Paris, in 1814, 


| Lucien immediately turned: his eyes toward Italy. With ea 


view of proceeding to that country, he solicited permission to 
pass through France on his way; but this was refused, and, 
indeed, the individual whom Lucien had dispatched with let- 
ters to Talleyrand was treated with marked coldness. He 
reached Rome on the 25th of May, and was received by the 
sovereign pontiff on the very night of his arrival. The holy 
father immediately conferred on him the dignity of a Roman 
prince ; and the next day all the nobles came to salute him by 
his new title of Prince of Canino. He was at the same time 
recognized as Ceunt of Apollino, Lord ef Nemori and other 
places. 

Thus it would appear that Lucien's fortune had acquired 
fresh strength by the recent events, gaining in stability what 
it might have lost in grandeur; while that of Napoleon, lately 
sogigantic, was now limited to the possession of a little island, 
scarcely acknowledged as a part of that empire which be had 
shaken to its foundation. This astounding reverse sensibly 
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affected Lucien. He tendered his brother his fortane and his } One look from thee shall all my peace restore: 

services; and while the latter was at Elba, a full reconeilia | br pa whey Tamed desert as ~ —. a 

tion was effected, through the mediation of their mother and i On Afrie’s rock I seize my lyre again. 

their sister Pauline. 7 ie » a ‘Charlemagne’ was translated into English by ne & 
In 1815, as soon as -~ - apoleon’sescape  Burier and Mr. Hodgson. In 1819 Lucien published another | 

from Elba, he wrote him a lever of congratulation.“ Your poem enlitled ‘ La Ciméide, au la Corse sauvée ;’ it is in twelve | 

return,” he said, “ fills up the measure of your military glory; eantes, end was never tennsiated. H 

but there is another glory still greater—civil glory. The |... gard to the of Lucien Bonaparte the epinions 

sentiments and intentions which you have svlemnly promul- | df ella Vane tie ie “a vet . went. Levd Bed 

gated prommse France that you know how to acquire it.” He} veh, wie bhabd seal’ é considerable tan of Cod 





quitted Rome for Paris—the ostensible object of his journey manuscript of ‘Charlemagne,’ wrote to a correspondent in 
being to procure the evacuation of the Roman States, which | England that it was equal to any thing produced on the Con- 
had been invaded by Murat. It is said that, after having ful-!’ tinent since the time of Tasso, and another great poet, Beran- 
filled his mission, he prepared to return to Italy, but was pre- ger, has written an encomiastic review of it. The English 
vented from leaving France by Napoleon. Be that ar it mays’ version is acknowledged to be inferior in spirit and in beauty 
Lucien took his seat in the Chamber of Peers, and exhibited ,,, 1. original, but it possesses a great many fine passages, and 
more devotion to the imperial cause then he bad ever done is throughout certainly respectable in thought and expression. 
during its most prorperous days. The Palais Royal was al-) 7), subject was not well chosen, and the poem is too long. 
lotted for his residence, and fitted up in the most sumptuous 4144 it been confined to the limits of Paradise Lost or the | 
style; and the ‘Journal do Empire” wes placed under Ms Night Thoughts, it would have been more popular, but it is | 
superintendence es one of the papers most in circulation, twice as long ee either of these works. } 
having the greatest effect im directing public opiniows When | Lucien occasionally visited England, but his time was prin- 
Napolewn, apparently paralysed by bie unexpected reverses cipally passed with his family in Italy. He appears never to 


at Waterloo, betrayed symptoms of irresolution, Lucien did have been a favorite with his brothers or with his mother, and 


all he could to reanimate his drooping syimts. “‘ You give up Joseph was therefore made the principal legatee and adminis- 
the game,” he said, “‘ without having lovt it. The death of ’ i yior of Madame Letitia and of the Cardinal Fesch. He 
thirty thousand men cannot decide the fate of France.” Fi died at Viterbe, near Rome, on the 27th of June last, aged 
ing his brother still undetermined, he remarked to his secre-} 66. His disease was a cancer in the stomach—the same that 
tary, that “the smoke of Mount St. Jean had turned his) _...0d the death of the Emperor. The physician who attend- 
brain.” The second abdication obliged Lucien to retire to 4 him on his death-bed, states that he died as he lived, a 
his sister Pauline’s chateau at Neuilly, where he prepared to, .on¢;med and consistent Christian, sustained in the midst of 
leave France. He reached Turin un the 12th of July, with, 4. most grievous pains, ‘by the faith which looks through 
the intention of going on to Rome; but searcely had he alight- gash.’ His intellectual faculties seemed to acquire vigor as 
ed at the inn, before he was conducted to the citadel, a 8 | h¢ approached his end, notwithstanding the functions of his 
pritoner of state. At the intercession of his steady friend, 
Pius VII., however, he was released in September, on 
condition of being subjected to the surveillance of the holy 
father; and immediately rejoined his family in the Roman 
States. While Napoleoa was at St. Helena, Lucien’s mind | 
and heart were incessantly directed to that spot. He applied 
te the British Government to be allowed to proceed thither, | 
and to reside there two years, with cr without his wife and | 
children; engaging not to occasion any augmentation of ex- | 
pense, and promising to submit to every restriction imposed 
on his brother, or that might be imposed upon himself, either | 
before his departure or after his return. Till he quite forgot his duty 
From the time ef his return to Italy until hie death he lived In gazing on her beauty, 
in retirement. He purchased a handsome palace in the Vie Ad kisses were the oaly masts that told the passing hours. 
Condotti, and like his uncle, the Cardinal Fesch, adorned But laughing Summer came, 
his home with the best pictures which his large fortune ena- And ‘neath its breath of flame 
bled him to purchase. His eldest son, the Prince of Musig- The Dial’s love soon withered, that Time had once possessed ; 
nano, is married toa daughter of Joseph, ond one or two For she thought she could discover 
of his daughters are allied to royal families. A brighter, truer lover 
In the Sun that smiled ss wemiges her brow and on her breast. 
And Time had gone fore’er 
When the Winter days drew near, 
| And the Dial found her error when the faithless Sun had flown; 
But she cried, with wild endeavor, 
Ere her pulse grew still for ever— 
“ Let her who wins one gentle heart preserve it as her own!" 


| wholly destroyed. With him, ‘this mortal’ seemed to have 
| ‘ put on immortality’ even before the spirit had quitted its frail 
tenement. 





For the Now-Yorker. 
TIME AND THE DIAL. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


I. 
A Dial once there stood 
By the borders of a wood ; [powers, 
And Time, when Time was young, had knelt before her magic 
" 


Lucien’s attention was principally devoted to literature.— || 
Besides his Epic, ‘Charlemagne,’ he wrote a romance in 
three volumes entitled ‘ Stellina,’ which possessed but little 
merit. ‘Charlemagne’ was commenced at Tusculum, con- 
tinued at Malta, and completed in England. It is in twenty- | 
four books and makes four large ectayo volumes. It is dedi- 
cated to Pope Pius VIL, in exile his correspondent, and when | $$ —— 

Tue Execution or Sin Wattex Ratgtou.—Sir Walter 


he returned to Rome his most constant companion. The fel- } 
lowing extract is a digression personal to the poet; | made no more of death, says the Dean of Westminster, than 


it forms) . - - 

: | if he were going merely to take a ; “not,” said Ra 

the commencement of the eighteenth canto. | leigh, “ but that I am na ay a been a soldier, 
Prince, Pontiff! loved of heaven—O, Clermont! say, |, * *®™an, and a courtier.’ On the morning previous to his 
What filial duties shall thy cares repay ? | execution, they brought him a cup of sack. Being asked how 
E’en on the shores that skirt the Western main, |, he relished it, he replied, ** As the fellow that, drinking of St. 
Still shall this heart its loyal faith maintain. || Giles’s bow] as he went te T: , said, ‘ that was good drink 
My precious freight confiding to the deep, | if a man might tarry by it.’ He invited his friend, Sir Hogh 
Children and wite, I left Frascati’s steep, | Beeston, to see him die. Sir Hugh was unable to obtain a 
And ask'd a short retreat,—I sought no more— | seat, and Sir Walter, observing him in the crowd lamenting 
But vainly sought it on a hostile shore. || his disappointment, said, “ Farewell! I know not what sbift 
Thence by refusal stern and harsh repeli’d, you will make, but Jam sure to have a place.” On the scaf+ 


| stood, so th “beart lay right.” He evdored the head 
not to strike until he gave the signal. Having lain ae 


ments in prayer he made the signal 
receiving, Sir Waiter exclaimed—'* Met: ary thou not strike? 
Eihe d. 


stomach, his sense of touch, of hearing, and of sight, were | 


’ which the headsman not 
man!" Two blows severed his 
a - 
Sonnet a i MRS. NORTON. 


Waene the red wine-cup floweth, there art thou! 
Where Luxury curtains out the evening sky ;— 
Triumphant Mirth sits flush’d upon thy brow, 
And ready laughter lurks within thine eye. 
Where the long day declineth, lone J sit 
In idle thought, my listless hands entwined, 
And, faintly smiling at reme mber'd wit, 
Act the scene over to my musing mind. 
In my lone dreams I hear thy eloquent voice, 
1 see the pleased attention of the throng, 
And bid my spirit in thy joy rejoice, 
Lest in Love's selfishness [ do thee wrong. 
Ah! midst that proud and mirthful company 
Send'st thou no wondering thought to love and me? 


Lixg an enfranchised bird, who wildly springs, 
With a keen sparkie in his glancing eye 
And a strong effort on his quivering wings, 
Up to the blue vault of the happy sky— 
So my evamor’d heart, so long thine own, 
At Jength from Love's imp: isonment set free 
Goes forth into the open world alone, 
Glad and exulting in its hberty: 
But like that helpless bird, (confined so long, 
His weary wings have Jost all power to soar, ) 
Whe soon forgets to trill his joyeus song, 
And, feebly fluttering, sinks to earth once more— 
Se, trom its former bonds released in vain, 
My heart still feels the weight of that remember’ d chaic 


TO MY BOOKS 
Sitest companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends, who can never alter or forsake, 
Who for inconstant roving have no power, 
And all neglect, perforce, must calmly take— 
Let me return to row; this turmoil ending 
Which worldly cares have in my spirit wrought, 
And, o'er your old familiar pages bending, 
Refresh my mind with many a tranquil thought 
Till, haply meeting there, from time to time, 
The audible echo of my own, 
"Twill be like hearing in a foreign clime 
My native language spoke in friendly tone, 
And with a sort of welcome I shall dwell 
} On these, my unripe musings, told so well. 
| *The Dream and other Pocws. 





GIBRALTAR IN 1840. 
A correspondent of the Boston * Transcript,’ writing from 
Gibraltar gives the following account of that celebrated place 
Of Gibraltar, L can say nothing but what is already knows 
to you. The numerous American travelers who have visite! 
this place have made its localities as familiar to you as howe 
hold words. As impregnable as the rock of Gibraltar has 
passed into a proverb. By far the best description of (i> 
raltar, and, i 4d, of the Medizerrancan generally, | hae 
ever seeh, was written by the Rev. Mr. Bigelow, of Taunte: 
Mass., a brother to oar friend, the accomplished Secretary @ 
State. It is entitled, I believe, “ Travels in the Mediter 
» nean, by an American,” and was published some eight or (© 
| years ago, if my memory serves me. Lf you have not b 
book in your Library, I beg you to purchase it, and, befor 
you place it upon your shelf, to read it attentively. You 
find it one of the most interesting and instructive books yo 

_ have ever read. 

It is less than two short months since I left Boston, 
yet it almost seems as if Lhad been here a year. | 
grand run out, of only 17 days, abd since I | have bees 
exceedingly busy in sight-gozing. I have already seen mor 

" of the ‘lions’ a ts place, but doubtless ‘ much yet remain 
| unsung’ or unséen. : ‘a 
jp Yesterday I rede tothe races. The race-course is 0” Nt, 
., is termed the neutral ground, just outside the town. Although 
not « judge of such matters, yet my friends tell me the race 
was well contested, some of the fileetest horses owned — 
were on thecourse. All the riders were English officers. 4 
jever I swore, I should say the riders were as bold as devi ¥ 
| and as reckles as ——. Pardon me for saying 59- I retu , 
}from the race exceedingly fatigued, and the dull o. 
wrote you an hour afterwards, will satiefy you of this Tac 
When I say I have seen mast of what is worth seeing hem, 
| of mean to be understood in a limited sense. °° 






















O’er the wide wat'ry waste my course I held, | fold he embraced all the lords with such courtly come ts, 
In sufferings oft, and oft in perils cast, | as if he had them at a feast. On taking off his gown, he 
Till Malta’s port received our ships at last. called to the man to let him see the axe, which net being 


immediately done, he said, “I prithee let me see it ; dost think 


Here sad captivity’s dull weight I find; Lamefraid of it!” He " 
. passed his fingers lightly over its edge, 
en leases here, nought soothes my listless mind ; and smilingly remarked to the sheriff—“ ie te sharp medi 
oug can bid my sickening heart rejoice, cine, but a sound cure for all diseases,” and, Kissing it, laid it 


Speak to m soul or animate my voice. 
Ran to my knees, my children! 


down. W 
R cherie wie, hen he had Iaid his head en the block, the execu- 
ome, charm and solace of my life ! 


tioner desired him to turn it toward the East. “It was no 
great matter,” replied Raleigh, “ which way a man's head 





am, 






| haps I should have said, all worth seeing at the foot of th 

| Rock. Many wonders are to be found higher up, I pte 

| formed: the Exeavations, and St. Michael's Cave, and 0! 

| curiosities. Having seen and examined the ‘lower — 
I shall in a few days, after getting my shore-legs 0", at 































to ascend and examine the ‘ upper "above. It is ve 
teriguieg going up, and I must recruit a little before 





Gibraltar, as you well know, is us old as History iv 
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The town is situated at the foot, and towards the west side 
of the Rock. Nature and art combined, have ¢ontrived to 
make it, (as we Yankees say) a pretty considerable strong 
place. You cannot go a foot without running against acannon 
us large as a meeting heuse. The town is surrounded by an 
immense wall, mounted with guns, and no entrance is allowed 
through the gate without a pass. The gates are opened at 
sunrise and closed at sunset. Any person who is a second too | 
late, has to take q bed on Mother Earth, or make his course | 
for St. Roque, about five miles distant. There is a large col | 
lection of troops now in Gibraltar—say six regiments, besides 
Artillery and Engineers: in all over 7000. The town is yery | 
much contracted, and therefore, you hear nothing but the din | 
ef martial music, night and day. Even on the Sabbath, | 
whole battallions of soldiers are seen marching to church 
with a full band, and at all hours of the night, you will hear | 
troops marching under.your window, and the voice of the | 
trumpet, and ‘ the ear-piercing fife,’ sounding clear and loud. 
[ used to be fond of a serenade to some lady fair, but now | 
midnight music is hateful to me. Shakspeare, good easy | 
man, has said, ‘ if music be the food of love, play ive me | 
excess of it.’ I beg leave, very respectfully, to 
the gentleman, He never lived in Gibraltar: that is certain. | 
Every street and avenue is paraded night and day, by the 
prs and you may, therefore, well suppose one’s is, 
free from molestation, where a soldier with leaden, is) 
within twenty yards of you, in any part of the town you may 
happen to be in. | 
The troops here are the best I have ever seen; superior | 
hy far to these in India. They are continually drilled Cae 


won. Success to the most deserving. To the victors I re-|| possible, and therefore went grumbling to the door, where, 
commend moderation—to the vanquished the interesting || sure enough, he found it. 
study of philosophy. Cc. o. Now, just as Mr. Quilp laid his hand upon the lock and 
saw with great astonishment that the fastenings were undone, 
: For the New-Yorker. | the knocking came again with most irritating violence, and 
A SOLDIER'S DIRGE. | the day-light, which had been shining through the key-hele, 
Mowry for the buried dead ! || was intercepted on the outside by a h eye. The dwarf 
Mourn for the brave, whose battle-call is o’er— || was very much exas , and wanting somebody te wreak 
Whose sword, in conflict waving high and red, | his ill-bumor upon, determined to dart out suddenly and favo: 
Is seen no more. | Mrs. Quilp with a gentle acknowledgement of her attention 
i eis 2 : in making that hideous uproar. 
pan darememney slain— | With this view he drew back the lock very silently and 
To whom the cannon’s roar, the clash of steel, || softly, and opening the door all at once, pounced out upon the 
The drum's deep music, and the clarion’s peal 
Now come in vain! 








persoa on the other side, who had at that moment raised the 
|| knocker fer another application, and at whom the dwarf ran 
}, head first, throwing out his hands and feet together, and biting 
| the air in the fullness of his malice. 

So far, however, from rushing upon somebody who offered 
| no resistance and implored his mercy, Mr. Quilp was no sooner 
|| in the arms ef the individual whom he had taken for his 

wife, than he found himself complimented with two stagger- 

ing blows on the head, and two more of the same quality in 
| the chest, and, closing with his assailant, such a > wand of 
|| buffets rained down upon bis person as sufficed to convince 
| him that he was in skilful and experienced hands. Nothing 
| daunted by this reception, he clung tight to his opponent, and 
|| bit and hammered away with such good-will and heartiness, 
| that it was at least a couple of minutes before he was dis- 
| lodged. Then, and not till then, Daniel Quilp found himself, 
| all flushed and disheveled, in the middle of the street, with 


Mourn for the fair and young— 
Him, of the lion heart and eagle eye, 
Doomed, like the voice of soug, 
Too soor to die! 


His war with life is done ; 
Shame can no more weigh down that stainless breast: 
His final peace is made, and victory won— 
He hath found rest. 


He hath gone home at last, 
Upon his father’s breast te lean his head : 
His pangs, his struggles, and his tears are past— 
Jay for the dead! 





officers, and go through their evolutions with the precision of 
machinery. Of the inhabitants of the Garrison, besides the | 
troops and ‘ Rock Scorpions,’ (those born on the Rock of Eu- | 
ropean parents) the Jews and Moors constitute the larger | 
portion. The former may easily be recognized by their mo- 
rose, sour look, perambulating the streets with their heads 
hanging en their shoulders, and, doubtless, thinking of some 
new plan to make ‘money.’ ‘Tis their vocation, the world 
over, and, although they are wretched outcasts and wander- | 
ers on the face of the earth, yet they always turn their eyes 
to Jerusalem, the city of their hopes, and their love. There 
is something very touching in this, and it is ene redeeming || 
point in their otherwise repulsive character. I do not, how- | 
ever, like the Jews, but there are many of the fair daughters || 
of Jerusalem, ‘ beautiful exceedingly.’ Some of the loveliest | 
creatures I ever saw, are Jewesses, and, bachelor though I | 
am, they made, if not an indelible impression, what is per- | 
haps equally important, they certainly prevented my sleeping N 
juietly, the first few nights after my arrival. H 
But the Moors! ay the Moors! what shall I say of them? || 
Notwithstanding they are outeasts from their adopted country, | 
Spain—down trodden and despised—they still have the same | 
erect carriage, and noble look, their fathers had ia ancient | 
days. The Moore certainly have no cause to bless the memory | 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. You know the Moors wear a 
loose robe, and flowing turban. It becomes them very much, | 
and gives them’a grand appearance. I have often noticed of 
an evening, when the whole garrison are walking on the | 
Alameda, the Moors will collect by themselves, at a distance | 
from the rest of the inhabitants, and apparently in deep con- 
versation. At times, tiey would all cast their eyes towards 
Granada, their father-land. They are a glorious set of fel- 
lows, and it must have been a very different race of Spatiards 





from the present, that could have subdued such a people. | tunate, as if in earnest remonstrance against his falling asleep |, 54") BY ON- 


Besides all this, the Moors here are men of character, and, |! 
in business, their credit stards high. Many of them are quite 
wealthy. 

I have mentioned the ‘ Alameda,’ but how shall I describe 
the place? It is the Spanish name for a public walk or gar- | 
den, and is certainly, without exception, the prettiest spot of 
earth I ever saw. 
t and flowers of every variety; but at this season of the 


bers, 
year it looks doubly delightful, from the almost incredible 


To him who gave it birth, 
We yield his spirit with a hely trust— 
In hope committing ‘earth to carth, 
And dust to dust.’ 


Mr. Richard Swiveller performing a kind of dance round him, 
) and requiring to know “ whether be wanted any more.” 
| _ “ There 's plenty more of it at the same shop,” said Mr. 
Swiveller, by turns advancing and retreating in a threatenin 
| attitude, “ a large and extensive assortment always on ha 
| —country orders executed with promptitude and tow 
will you have a little more, sir? don’t say no, if you'd rather 
} not.” 
“I thought it was somebody else,” said Quilp, rubbing his 
shoulders, “ why did n’t you say who you were ?” 
| “Why didn’t you say who you were?” returned Dick, 
“ ins’ of flying out of the house like a Bedlamite ?” 

“It was you that—that knocked,” said the dwarf, getting 

| up with a short groan, “‘ was it?” 

“Yes, I’m the man,” replied Dick. ‘‘ That lady had be- 
gun when I came, but she knocked too soft, so I relieved 
her.” As he said this, he pointed towards Mrs. Quilp, who 

Dastet Quite of Tower Hill, and Sampson Brass of ) **°0d are at-e little distance. . 
Bevis Marks, in the city of London, Gentleman, ene of her) __ “ Humph ! muttered the dwarf, darting an angry look at 
Majesty's attorneys of the courts of King’s Bench and Com- | bis wife, “I thought it was your fault. And you, sir—de n't 


Above his burial stone 
Let gorgeous banners droop and laurels wave ; 
And on its marble page be traced alone— 


A warrior's grave. INkz. 
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mon Pleas at Wesuminster, and a solicitor of the High Court 
of Chancery, slumbered on unconscious and unsuspicious of 
any mischance, until a knocking at the street door, often re- 

ted and gradualiy mounting up from a modest single rap 
~~ a perfect battery of knocks, fired in long discharges with 
a very short interval between, caused the said Daniel Quilp | 


you know there has been somebody ill here, that you knock 
as if you 'd beat the door down?” 
“‘Damme!"" answered Dick, “that’s why I did it. I 
thought there was somebody dead here.” 
“You came for some purpose, I suppose,”’ said Quilp. 
| “ What is it you want.” 


; : - r is,” rejoined Mr. 
to struggle into a horizontal position, and to stare at the ceil-|) | I want to know how the old gentleman is, rejoined 
ing ihe drowsy rasan betokening that he heard the |, Swiveller, “and to hear from Nell herself, with whom I should 


noise and rather wondered at the same, but couldn't be at| 

the trouble of bestowing any further thought upon the subject. | 
As the knocking, however, instead of accommodating itself | 

to his lazy state, increased in vigor and became more impor- 


again now that he had once opened his eyes, Daniel Quilp 
began by degrees to comprehend the possibility of there being 
somebody at the door, and thus gradually came to recollect 
that it was Friday morning, and he had ordered Mrs. Quilp ! 
to be in waiting upon him at an early hour. 

Mr. Brass, after writhing about in a great many strange at- |, 


very early in the season, was by this time awake also, and 


like to have a little talk. I'm a friend of the family, sir—at 
least I''m the friend of one of the family, and that’s the same 
thing.” 

“ You'd better walk in then,” said the dwarf. 
Now Mrs. Quilp—after you, ma'am.” 

Mrs. Quilp hesitated, but Mr. Quilp insisted. And it wes 
not a covtest of politeness, or by any means a matter of form, 
for she knew very well, that her husband wished to enter the 
house in this order that he might have a favorable opportuni- 
ty of inflicting a few pinches on her arms, which were seldom 
free from impressions of his fingers in black and blue colors. 


“Go on, 


ia lac » with w _ titudes, and oficn twisting his face and eyes into an expression | Mr. Swivelier who was not in the secret was not a little sur- 
echmarhor brany we be paige: dat like that which is usually produced by eating gooseberries | prised to hear a sup e t 
| see Mrs. Quilp following him with a sudden jerk ; but he did 


scream, and, looking round, to 


number and variety of geraniums, now in full bloom, and | seeing that Mr. Quilp invested himself in his every-day gar- || not remark upon these appearances, and soon forgot them. 


growing spontaneously. The whole atmosphere is perfumed 

with the flowers. The views of the mountains of Spain and | 
Africa, from the Garrison, afford the most sublime sight ima- ; 
ginabl>, Mount Atlas, with its summit clothed with everlaat- | 
ing snow, may be seen quite plain, on a clear day; and, di- | 
rectly opposite the Rock, a fine view of Ape mountain presents 

itself, the highest peak being above the clouds, most of the 

day. Looking toward Spain, you see mountain upon moun-- 
tain, as far as the eye extends in the direction of Ronda. In-| 
deed, for sublimity and grandeur, I cannot imagine a spot where | 
mountain scenery can appear to better advantage than from | 
Gibraltar. But enough for the present. Before I close, how- 
ever, let me express my gratitude to our Consul at Gibraltar, |} 


he has shown me since my errival at this place. Mr. S 
is a Boston boy, and is anhonor to his native, as well as his, 
adopted country. I owe him a large debt of gratitude, which | 
I hope to be able, at some future day, to repay, in some small 
measure, at least. 

Adieu—I am off for Cadiz to-morrow. You shall hear 
from me, as I wander up and down the Mediterranean ; and, 
when I reach Europe, expect to be afflicted with very long and 


Horatio Sprague E«q. for the constant attention and kindness || B 


ments, hastened to do the like, putting on his shoes before his 


stockings, and thrusting his legs into his coat-sleeves, and || tered the sh 


making such other small mistakes in his toilet as are not un-| 
comman to those who dress in a hurry, and labor under the 
agitation of having been sudcenly roused. 

While the attorney was thus engaged, the dwarf was grop- | 
ing under the table, muttering desperate imprecations upon 
himself and mankind in general, and all inanimate objects to 
boot, which suggested to Mr. Brass the question, “ what's’ 
the matter?” . , 

“ The key,”” said the dwarf, looking viciously at him, “ the | 
door-key—that's the matter. D’ ye know any thing of it?’ 


rass. 
“ How should you,” repeated Quilp with a sneer. “ You're 
a nice lawyer, an’t yout Ugh, you idiot ™ 

Not caring to t to the dwarf in his present humor, 
that the loss of a key by another person could scarcely be said 
to affect his (Brass’s) legal knowledge in any material de- 
gree, Mr. Brass humbly suggested that it must have been for- 
gotten over night, and was, doubtless, at that moment in its 
native key-hole. Notwithstanding that Mr. Quilp had a strong 
conviction to the contrary, founded on his of ha 





tedious letters. It is very that before I return to 
America, your great satlocal beasle will have been fought and 


v= 
ing carefully taken it out, he was fain to admit that this was 


| was unacquainted with 


“ Now, Mrs. Quilp,” said the dwarf, when they had en- 

, “go you up stairs, if yeu please, to Nelly’s 

her that she’s wanted.” 
fat home here,” said Dick, who 

r. Quilp’s authority. 

“T am at home, young gentleman,” returned the dwarf. 

Dick was pondering what these words might mean, and 


room, and te’ 
“ You seem to make 


| still more what the presence of Mr. Brass might mean, when 


| Mrs. Quilp came hurrying down stairs, declaring that the 
| rooms were empty. 

| “Empty, you fool!’ said the dwarf. ‘ , : 

| “I give you my word, Quilp,” answered his trembling wife, 


“ How should I know any thing of it, sir?” returned Mr. | “that I have been into every room and there's not a soul in 


| any of them. ; . 
| * And that,” said Mr. Brass, clapping his hands ence with 
| an emphasis, “ explains the mystery of the key! 

Quilp looked frowningly at him, and frowningly at his wife, 
and frowni at Richard Swiveller; but receiving no en- 
lightment from any of them, hurried up stairs, whence he 
soon hurried down again, confirming the report which had 

 Tt’s a strange way of going,” he said, glancing at Swiv- 
eller, “ strange not to communicate with me who am such 

clove and tatimate friend of his. Ah! he'll write to me no 
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a ers 
doubr, or he “ll bid Nelly write,—yes, yes, that’s what he 
dv. Nelly's very fond of me. Pretty Nell!” 

Mr. Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. Still glancing furtively at him, Quilp turned to Mr. 
Brass and observed with assumed carelessness that this need 
not interfere with the removal of the 

“ For indeed,” he added, “ we knew that they'd go away 
to-day, but not that they'd go so early or so quietly. But 
they have their reasons, they have their reasons.” ’ 

Where in the devil’s name have they gone!” said the 
wondering Dick. ; 

Quilp shook his head and pursed up his lips in a manner 
which implied that he knew very well, bu: was not at liberty 
to say. 

“ H what,” said Dick, looking at the confusion about 
him, ‘‘ what do you mean by moving the goods a r 

“That I have bought ’em, sir,” rejoined Quilp. “Eh? 
What then ?” 

** Has the sly old fox made his fortune then, and gone to 
live in a tranquil cot in a pleasant spot with a distant view of 
the changing sea?” said Dick in great bewilderment. 

“ Keeping his place of retirement very close, that he may 
not be visited too often by affectionate grandsons and their 
devoted friends, eh?” added the dwarf, rubbing his hands 
hard ; ‘‘ J say nething, but is that your meaning, sir?” 

Richard Swiveller wes utterly aghast at this unexpected 
alteration of circumstances, which threatened the eomplete 
overthrow of the project in which he bore so conspicuous a 

and seemed to nip his prospects in the bud. Having 
only received from Frederic Trent, late on the previous night, « 
information of the old man’s illness, he had come upon a visit 
of condolence and inquiry to Nell, prepared with the firs: in- 
stalment of that long train of fascinations which was to fire 
her heart at last. And here, when he had been thinking of 
all kinds of graceful and insinuating approaches, and medi- 
tating on the fearful retaliation which was slowly working 
against Sophy Wackles—here were Nell, the old man, and 
all the money, gone, melted away, decamped he knew not 
whither, as if with a foreknowledge of the scheme and a reso 
lucion to defeat it in the very outset, befure a step was taken. 

In his secret heart, Daniel Quilp was both ised and 
troubled by the flight which been made. It had not 
escaped ns keen eye, that some indispensable articles of 
clothing were gone with the fugitives, and knowing the old 

mau’s weak state of mind, he marveled what that course of 
proceeding might be in which he had so readily procured the 
coucurrence of the child. It must not be supposed (or it 
would be a gross injustice to Mr. Quilp) that he was tortured 
by any disinterested anxiety on behalf of either. His uneasi- 
ness arose from a misgiving that the old man had some secret 
store of mosey which he had not suspected, and the bare idea 
of its escaping his clutches, overwhelmed him with mortifica- 
tion and self-re 

In this frame of mind, it was some consolation to him to 
find that Richard Swiveller, was, for different reasons, cvi- 
dently irritated and disappointed by the same cause. It was 
pm thought the dwarf, that he had come there on behalf of 

is friend, to cajole or frighten the old man out of some small 

fraction of that wealth of which they supposed him to. have 
anaburdance. Therefore it was a relief to vex his heart with 
a picture of the riches the old man hoarded, and to expatiate 
on his cunning in removing himself even beyond the reach of 
importunity. 

“* Well,” said Dick, with a blank look, “I suppose it’s of | 
nO use staying here.” ' 
“* Not the least in the world,” rejoined the dwarf. 

“ You'll mention that I called, perhaps,” said Dick. 

Mr. Quilp nodded, and said he cértainly would, the very | 
first time he saw them. 

“ And say,” added Mr. Swiveller, “say, sir, that I was 
wafted here u the pinions of concord, that I came te re- | 
move, with the rake of friend-hip, the seeds of mutual violence 
and heart-burning, and to sow, in their place, the germs of 
social harmony. Will you have the goodness to charge your- | 
self with that commissiwn, sir?” ! 

“Ce ,”’ replied Quilp. 

* Will you be kind enough to add toit, sir,” said Dick, pro- | 
ducing a very small limp card, “ that thaé is my address, and 
that | am to be found at home every morning. Two distinct 
kpocks, sir, will produce the slavey at any time. My par- | 
ticular friends, sir, are accustemed to sneeze when the dour , 
is opened, to give her to understand that they are my friends, 
and have no interested motives in asking if i’m at home. I, 
beg your perdon; will you allow me to look at that card | 

i 


“Oh! by all means,” rejoined Quilp. H] 

“ By a slight and not unnatural mistake, sir,” said Dick, | 
substituting another in siead, “1 had handed you the pass- 
ticket of a seleet convivial circle called the Glorious A lers, |) 
of which I have the honor to be Perpetual Grand. That is the 
prvper document, sir. Good ing.” 

Quilp bade him good day; the 


the Glurious Apollers, elevating his hat in honor of Mrs. H 
d i it carelessly on the side of his head again, and | 
a phat pcb geen } 
y this certain vans had arrived for the conveyance of | 
the goods, and divers strong men in carpet caps were bal- 
sucing chests of drawers and other trifles of thet asture upon | 


|, their complexions considerably. 


|, mether. 


morning. | 
Perpetual Grand Master of | looking out 


fond of each other. 
bird to both children,-as a great and 
only a poor linnet—and 


their heads, and performing muscular feats which hightened 
Not to be behindhand ix 
the bustle, Mr. Quilp went to work with surprising vigor; 
bustling and driving the people about him like an evil spirit; 
setting Mrs, Quilp upon all kinds of arduous and impracticable 
tasks; carrying great weights up and down with no apparent 
effort; kicking the boy from the wharf whenever he cuuld get 
near him; and inflicting with his loads a great many ely bumps 
and blows upon the shoulders of Mr. Brass, as he stood upon 
the dour-steps to answer all the inquiries of curious neigh- 
bors, which was his department. His presence and example 
diffused such alacrity among the 6 employed, that in 
a few hours the house was emptied of every thing, but pieces 
of matting, empty porter-pots, aod scattered fragments of 
straw. 

Seated, like an African chief, on one of these pieces of mat- 
ting, the dwarf was regaling himself in the parlor with bread 
and cheese and beer, when he observed, without appearing to 
do so, that a boy was prying in at the outer door. Assured 
that it was Kit, though he saw little more than his nose, Mr. 
Quilp hailed him by his name; whereupon Kit came in and 
demanded what he wanted. 

“Come here, you sir,” said the dwarf. “ Well, so your 
old master and young mistress have gone.” 

“Where!” rejoined Kit, looking reund. 

“ Do you mean to say you do n't know where ?"” answered 
Quilp, sharply. ‘‘ Where have they gone, eh?” 

« T'do n't know,” said Kirt. 

“Come,” retorted Quilp, “let's have no more of this. Do 
you mean to say that you don't knew they went away by 
stealth as svon as it was light this mornirg?” 

“No.” said the boy, in evident surprise. 

“ You do n't know that?” cried Quilp. “Don't I know 
that you were hanging about the house the other night like a 
thief, eh? Were n't you told then?” 

“ No,” replied the boy. 

“ You were not?” said Quilp. 
what were you talking abeut?” 

Kit, who knew no particular reason why he should keep the 
matitr secret now, related the for which he come on 
that occasior, and the proposal he made. 

“Ob!” said the dwarf, aftera little consideration. ‘‘ Then 
I think they Il come to you, yet.” 

“ De you think they will?” cried Kit, ly: 

“ Ay, [ think they will,” returned the dwarf. ‘‘ Now, when 
they do, let me know, d’ ye hear? Let me know, and I ‘Il 
give you something. [ want to do’em a kindness, and I ca'nt 
do'’em a kindness unless I kaow where they are. You hear 
what I say?” 

Kit might have returned some answer which would not 
have been agreeable to his irascible questioner, if the boy 


“* What were you told then, 


from the wharf, who had been skulking about the room in) 


search of any thing that might have been left about by acci- 
dent, bad not happened tocry, “ Here's abird. What'sto 
be done with this?" 

“Wring its neck,” rejoined Quilp. 

“Oh no, do n’t do that,” eaid Kit, stepping forward. 
“ Give it to me.” 

“* Oh yes, I dare soy,”’ cried the other boy, ‘‘ Come, you 
let the cage alone, and let me wring its neck, will yen. He 
said I was to duit. You let the cage alone, will you.” 


“Give it here, give it to me, you dogs,” roared Quilp. 


“ Fight for it, you dogs, or L'll wring its neck myself.” 
Without further persuasion, the two boys feli upon each 


_ other, tooth and nail, while Quilp, holding up the cage in one | 
hand, and chopping the ground with his knife in an ecstasy, 
| urged them on by his taunts and cries to fight more fiercely. 


They were a pretty equal match, and rolled about together 


exchanging blows which were by no means child’s play, wntil | 


at length Kit, planting a well-directed hit in bie adversery's 
chest, disengaged himself, sprung nimbly up, and snatching 
the cage from Quilp’s hands, made off with his prize. 

He did not stop once until he reached home, where his 
bleeding face occasioned great consternation, and cacsed the 
elder child to how! dreadfully. 

“6 gracious, Kit, what is the matter, what bave 
you been doing 1” cried Mrs. Nubbles. 

“Never you mind, mother,” answered her son, wipins bis 
face on the jack-towel, behind the door. “I’m not burt, 
do n't you be afraid for me. I’ve been fightin’ for a bird, 
and won him, that’s all. Hold your noise, little Jacob. ‘1 
never see such a naughty boy ia all my days!” 


“You have been fighting fur a bird!" exclaimed his 


“Ah! fightin’ for a bird,” replied Kit, “and here he is— 
Miss ~~ s bird, mother, that they was a goin’ to wring the 
neck of. [ stepped that though—ha, ha, ha! They weuldn't 
wring his neck, and me by—no, no. It would n't do, mother, 
it would n't do, at all. Ha, ha, ha!” 

Kit | so heartily, with his swollen and bruised face, 
> the tuwel, made little Jacob laugh, and then 
his mother laughed, abd then the baby crowed and kicked 
with great glee, and oan | mbm se in concert, partly 

se of Kit’s triumph, and partly because they were very 
hen this fit was over Kit exhibited the 
ious rarity—it was 


made of a chair and table, and twisted it out with 
great exyltation. 

ate reeees sateen Nag, X thinks Tt beng hin in te 
winder, because it 's more light and cheerful, and be can see 
the sky there, if he looks up very much. He's such a one 1 


ME the vcufling 
sc ing was made again, and Kit, climbj 
with ‘the poker for a hammer, knecked in the ory 
up the cage to the immeasurable delight of the 
n ithad been adjusted and straightened a great man, 
tumes, and he had walked backwards into the fire-place, jn 
his admiration of it, the arrangement was pronounced to be 
rfect. 
ac And now, mother," said the boy, “before I rest any more 
I'll go out and see if I can find a horse to hold, and then | 
can buy some bird-seed, and a bit of something nice for yuu 


into the nD. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
| As it was very easy for Kit to persuade himself that the 
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| old honse was in his way, bis way being any where, be tied 
to look upon his passing it once more as @ matter of 
|, tive disagreeable necessity, quite apart from 
| of his own, to which he could not choose but yield. It is nor 
uncommon for le who are much better fed ard taught 
| than Christopher Nubbles had ever been, to make duties of 
|| their inclinations in matters of more doubtful propriety, wd 
| to take great credit for the self-denial with which they graxf; 
|) themselves. j 
||. There was no need of any caution this time, and no fear ¢/ 
being detained by having to play out a return match wid 
,, Daniel Quilp’s boy. The place was entirely deserted, ai 
, looked as dusty and dingy as if it had been so for months. 4 
|| rusty padieck was fastened on the door, ends of discolored 
blinds and curtains flapped drearily egainst the ha 
| upper windows, aad the crooked holes cut in the closed shy, 
ters below, were black with the darkness of the inndé 
Some of the glass in the wind »w he had se often watched, 
had been broken in the rough hurry of the morning, and that 
‘ room looked more deserted and dull than any. A grom ¢ 
_idle urchins hed taken possession of the door-steps; wm 
, were plying the knocker, and listening with delighted drew 
|, to the hollow sounds it spread through the dismantled boue; 
|| others were clustered abvut the keybole, watching balf in je 
j and half in earnest for ‘the ghost,’ which an hour's gloom 
, added to the mystery that hung aboot the late inohabuaou, 
| had already raised. Standing all alone in the midst of the 
| business and bustle of the street, the house looked a picvur 
_ of cold desolation; and Kit, who remembered the cheerful fir 
| that used to burn there on a winter's night, and the no lew 
| cheerful Inugh that made the small room ring, turned quit 
| mournfully away. 

It must be specially observed in justice to poor Kit, that be 
|, was by ne means of a sentimental turn, and perhaps bed 
| never heard that adjective in all his life. He was enlys 
soft-hearted, grateful fellew, and had nothing genteel or pe 
lite abou: him; consequently instead of going home again ® 
his grief to kick the children and abuse his motber (‘or whe 
your finely strung people are out of sorts, they must bar 
every body elee unhappy likewise.) he turned his thoughts 
the aa expedient ef making them more comfortable if bv 
could. 

Bless us, what a number of gentlemen on horseback there 
| were aie up and down, and how few of them wanted ther 
horses held! A good city specalator ora parliamentary cow 
missioner could tmve to 8 fraction, from tbe crowds thet 
were cantering about, what sum of money was realized @ 
Londor, in the course of a year, by holding horses slow. 
And undoubtedly it would have been a very large ene, if 0n's 
a twentieth part of the gentlemen wittout greoms bad bad « 
casion to wight; but they had n't; and it is often an il! narured 
circumstance like this, which spoils the most ingenious er 
mate in the world, 
| _ Kit waiked about, now with quick steps and now with 
| slow; now hngering as some rider slackened his horse's pact 
| and looked about him ; and now darting at full speed up & by 
| street, as he caughta glimpse of some distant horseman go'ns 
| lazily up the shady side of the road, and promising to stop * 
| every door. “But on they all went, one after another, ard 
| there was not a penny stirring. “ | wonders” thought the bey, 
| ** ifone of these gentlemen knew there was nothing in the cup- 
board ‘at home, whether he'd stop on purpose, and make be- 
} now tha: he wanted to call somewhere, that I might esr ¢ 
trifle?” 
| He was quite tired out with pacing the streets, to say ® 
thing of repeated disappointments, and was sitting dows upe? 
i H liuwe 
|| & step to rest wheo there approached towards bim ! 
|, Clattering, jingling four wheeled chaise, drawn by ® lie r4 
| stinate poking, rough-evated pony, and driven by a litve 
| Placid-faced old gentieman, Beside the hutle old gentiemat 
sat a little old lady, plump and placid like himself, and th 
pony was coming »long at his own and ding exactly 
he pleased with the whole concern. If thé old gentleman re 
monstrated by shaking the reins, the pony answered by shaking 
his bead. It was plain that the utmost the would - 
sent to do was to go in his own way up any street that the 


géntleman particu to traverse, but that it was *" 
Soderscanding betwees thane that he nwust do chis efter his ow? 
fashion or not at all. 
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As they passed where he sat, Kit looked so wistfully at the || when he went to Margate ove Saturday with Mr. Tomkialey, || of many years, friends who are tenderly attached will separate 
™ lirtle tura-out, that the eld gentleman looked at him, and Kir || that had been a teacher at that schoul he went to, and came || with the usual Jouk, the usual pressure of the hand, planning 
= rising and putting his band to his hat, the old gentleman in- || back upon the Menday; but you remember he was very ill af-|| one final interview for the morrow, while each well knows 
‘to timated to the pony that he wished to stop, to which ter that, my dear; it was quite a dissipation.” that it is but a poor feint to save the pain of uttering that one 
the pony (who seldom objected to that part of his duty) gra-||/ “‘ He was not used to it, you know,” said the old lady, || word, and that the meeting will never be. Should possibili- 
up ciously acceded. ‘and he could n't bear it, that’s the truth. Besides he had || ties be worse to bear than certainties? We do not shen our 
ng “[ beg your pardon, sir,” said Kit. “ ['m sorry you|| no comfort in being there without us, and had nv one to talk || dying friends;—the not having distinctly taken leave of one 
be. stopped sir. Lonly meant did you want your horse minded.” || to or enjoy himself with.” among them, whom we left in all kindness and affection, will 
“a “I'm going to get down in the neat street,” returned the|} “ That was it, you know,” interposed the same small quiet | often embitter tho whole remainder ef a life. 
. old geatieman. “If you like to come on after us, you may || voice that had spoken once before. “1 was quite abroad,|)| The town was glad with morning light: places that had 
be have the job.”” mother, quite desolate, and to think that the sea was between | shown ugly and distrustful all night long now wore a smile; 
Kit thanked him and joyfully obeyed. The pony ran off at || us—oh, | never shall forget what I felt when | first thought || and sparkling b dancing on chamber-winduws aud 
re, asharp angle to inspect a lamp-post on the opposite side of | that the sea was between us!’ i twinkling through blind and curtain before sleepers’ eyes, 
7 the way, and then went off at a tangent to another lamp-post || ‘* Very natural under the circumstances,” observed the no- || shed light even into dreams, and chased away the shadows of 
= onthe other side, Having satisfied himself that they were of | tary. “ Mr. Abel's feelings did credit to his nature, and credit |) the night. Birds in hot rooms, covered up close and dark, 
the same pattern and materials, he came to a stop, apparently | to your nature ma'am, and his father’s nature, and human || felt it was morning, and chafed and grew restless in their litte 
absorbed in meditation. | nature. I trace the same current now, flowing through all | cells; bright-eyed mice crept back to their tiny homes and 
he “ Will you go on, sir,” said the old gentleman, gravely, “or his quiet and unobtrusive proceeding-. 1 am about to sign || nestled timidly together; the sleek house-cat, forgetful of her 
ied fy are we to wait here fur you till it's too late fur our appeint- || my name, you vrserve, at the fo»xt wf the articles which || prey, sat winking at the rays of sun starting through key-hule 
ma Fa ment?” |) Mc. Chuckster will witness; aud, placing my finger upon | and cranny in the door, and longed for her stealthy run and 
sire The pony remained immovable. | this blue wafer with the vandyked corners, I am constrained || warm, sleek bask outside. The nobler beasts, confined in 
not “ Oh you naughty whisker,” said the old lady. “ Fie upon | to remark in a distinct tone of voice—do n't be alarmed, | dens, sted motionless behind their bars, and gazed on flutter- 
got vou! Lam ashamed of such conduct. , | ma'am, it is merely a form of law—that I deliver this, a. || ing boughs and sunshine, peeping through some little window, 
sof The pony appeared to be touched by this appeal to his feel- | my act and deed. Mr. Abel will place his name ageiast the || with eyes ia which old forests gleamed, then trod impatiently 
wed J 2g8, for he trotted on directly, though in a sulky manner, | other wafer, repeating the same cabalistic words, and the bu- , the track their prisened feet had worn, and stopped and gazed 
ify [end stopped no mere until he came to a door whereon was a) siness is over. Ha! ha! ha! You see how easily these again. Men in their dungeons stretched their cramped, cold 
* BB brass plate with the words‘ Witherden—Nowary.’ Here the | things are done!” | limbs, and cursed the stone that no bright sky could warm.— 
of [od gentleman gut out and h>iped out the old lady, and then) There was a short silence, apparently while Mr. Abel went | The flowers that sleep by night opened their gentle eyes and 
wit [eck from ander the seat a nosegay, resembling in shape and | through the prescribed form, and then the shaking of hands warned themtotheday. The light, creation’s mind, was every 
ad FC imensions a full-sized warming-pan with the haadle cut short, and shuffling of feet were renewed, and shortly afterwards, where, and ull things owned its power. 
4 f. This, the old lady carried into the house with a staid and | there was a clinking of wine-glasses and a great talkativeness || The two pilgrims, often pressing each other's hands, or ex- 
od Pap tately air, and the old gentieman (who bad a club foot) fol- , on the part of every body. In about @ quarter of an hour Mr. changing a smile or cheerful look, pursued their way in silence. 
= wed close upon her. , Chackster (with a pen behind his ear and his face inflamed | Bright and bappy as it was, there was something sulemn in 
be They went, as it was easy to tell from the sound of their | with wine) appeared at the door, and condescending to ad-. the long, deserted streets, from which, hke bodies without 
nh, vices, into the front parlor, which seemed to be a kind of of- dross Kit by the jocose appel!ation of “‘ Young Saob,”’ informed , souls, all habitual character and expression had departed, 
bed, ce. The day being very warm and the street aquiet one, the | him that the visiters were coming out. |, leaving but one dead, uniform repose that made them ai! alike. 
at IEprindows were wide open, and it was easy to hear through the | Out they came forthwith; Me. Witherden, who was short, All was so still at that early hour, that the few pale people 
> f Map enetian blinds ali that passed inside. chubby, tresh-colored, brisk, and pompous, leading the old whom they met seemed as much unsuited to the scene as the 
haat At first there was a great shaking of hands and shuffling of lady with extreme peliteness, and the father and soa following | sickly lamp, which had been here and there left burning, was 
iad cet, succeeded by the presentation of the nosegay; fur a them, arm-in-arm. Mr. Abel, who had aquaint old-fashioned | powerless and faint in the full glory of the sun. 
ye: Woice supposed by the listener to be that of Mr. Witherden | air about him, looked nearly of the samo age as his father, Before they had penetrated very far into the labyrinth of 
y jet pO? Dotary, was mad to exclaim a great many times, ‘oh, and bore a wonderful resemblance to him in face and figure, | mer’s abodes which yet lay between them and the outskirts, 
loom fapclicious !"” ** oh fragrant indeed!’ and a nos¢, also supposed | though wanting something of his full, round, cheerfulness, and _ this aspect began to melt away, and noise and bustle to usurp 
ants, Map? be the property of that gentleman, was heard to inhale the | substituting in 1's place a tiamd reserve. In all other respects, its place. Some straggling carts and coaches rumbling by first 
t the ent with a snuffle of great pe mag |, in the neatness of the dress, and even in the club-foot, he and broke the charm, then others came, ihen others yet more ac- 
me “I brought it in hover of the occasion, sir,” said the old the old gentleman were precisely alike. tive, then a crowd, The wonder was at first to see a trades- 
Ts oo | Having seen the old lady safely in her seat, and assisted man's window n, but it was a rare thing soon to sce one 
» fase “Ah! an occasion indeed, ma'am; ap occasion which does | in the arrangement of her cloak and a small basket which’ closed; then smoke rose slowly from the chimneys. and sashes 
quite gener to _me, ma'am, honor to me,” rejoined Mr. Witherdea | formed an indispensable portion of her equipage, Mr. Abel were thrown up to let in air, and doors were opened, ani ser- 
the notary. “I have bad many a gentleman articled to me, | got into a litle box behind, which had evidently been made | vant girls, looking lazily in all directions but to their brooms, 
athe 2am, many aone. Some of them are now rolling in riches |} for his express accommodation, and smiled at every body scattered brewn clouds of dust into the eyes of shrinking pas- 
bad Beomindfal of their old companioa and friend, ma'am, others i present by turns, beginning with his mother, and ending with sengers, or listened disconsolately to milkmen who spoke of 
nly sere 2 the habit of calling upon me to this day and saying, |the pony. There was then a great to-do to make the pony, country fairs, and teld of wagons in the mews, with awnings 
pr Mr. WitherJen, some of the pleasantest hours I ever spent hold up his head that the bearing-rein might be fastened; at and algthings complete, and gallant swains to boot, which an- 
sin is imy life, were spent in this ofhce—were spent, sir, upon this last even this was effected ; and the eld gentleman, taking his | other hour would see upon their journey. 
ake ty stool ;’ hut there was never ohe among the number, ma'am, seat and the reins, put his hand in his pocket to find a six- | This passed, they came upon the haunts ef commerce anil 
bare etached as I have been to many of them, of whom I augured pence for Kit. great tratlic, where oa pws were reserting and business 
sts to ech bright things as I do of your only,son.” | He had no sixpence, neither had the old Indy, nor Mr. Abel, | was already rife. The old man looked about him with a star- 
if be Ma“ Ob dear!" said the old lady. “ How happy youdo make nor the notary, nor Mc. Chuckster. The old gentleman thought | tled and bewildered gaze, fur these were places that he hoped 
s when you tell us that, to be sure,” a shilling too much, but there was no shop in the street to get to shun. He pressed his finger on his lip, and drew the child 
there “ [tell you, ma'am,” said Mr, Witherden, “ what I think cha at, so he gave it to the boy. along by courts and winding ways; nor did he seem at ease 
their san honest man, which, as the poet observes, is the noblest “ There,” he said, jokingly, “ 1‘m coming here again next | until they had left it far behind, often casting a backward look 
os ork of God. I agree with the poet in every particular, ma'am. ' Monday, at the same time, und mind you're here my lad to | towards it, murmuring that ruin and self-murder were crouch- 
» thet he mountainous Alps on the one hand, or a humming-bird on | work it out.” ing in every street, and would follow if they scented them, and 
ed in feg* other, is nothing, in point ef workmanship, to an homest | “‘ Thank you, sir,” said Kit. ‘I'll be sure to be here.” that they could not fly too fest. 
sone. [=29—or woman—or woman.” He was quite serious, but they all laughed heartily at his | Again, this quarter passed, they came upon a s‘raggling 
foals “ Any thing that Mr. Witherden can say of me,” observed . **Ying 80, especially Mr. Chuckster, who roared outright and | neighborhood, where the mean houses, parceled off in rooms, 
sd ce HY small, quiet voice, I can say with interest of him, Lam, “Ppeared to relish the joke amazingly. As the pony, with a | and windows patched with rags and paper, told of the po u- 
ured eure.” presentiment that he was going home, or a determination that | jous poverty that sheltered there. Tne shops sold goods that 
5 ent “It's a happy circumstance, a truly happy circumstance,”  ¢ would not go any where else, (which was the same thing) | only poverty could buy, and sellers and buyers were pinched 
wid the notary, “to happen too upon his eight and-twenueth , trotted away pretty nimbly, Kit had notime to justify himself, ) and griped alike. Here were poor streets where faded gen- 
with JJ ortn-day, and { hope 1 know how te appreciate it. I trust, 894 went his em Having expended lis treasure in such | tility essayed with scanty space and shipwrecked means to 
pace fim ‘Ir. Garland, my dear sir, that we may mutually congratulate purchases as he knew would be most acceptable at home, not | make its feeble stand; but tax-gatherer and creditor came 
a by: Eh other upon this auspicious occasion.” forgetting some seed for the wonderful bird, he hastened back | there as elsewhere, and the poverty that yet faintly struggled 
going | To this the old gentleman replied that he felt assured they | ** fast as he could, so elated with his success and great good | was hardly less squalid and fest than that which had long 
wp st ME™eht. There appeared to be another shaking of hands in fartune, that he more than half expected Neil and the old man | ago submitted and given up the game. 
, ard [i cnsequence, and when it was over, the old geutleman said , WUld have arrived before him. || _ This was a wide, wide track, for the bumble followers of 
e boy, fag “at th ugh he said it who should not, he believed no son had ‘| CHAPTER XV. ij the camp of wealth pitch their tents round about it for many @ 
e cup JE"’r been a greater comfort w his parents than Abel Garland | Often, while they were yet pacing the silent streets of the || mile; but its character was still the same. hey i ond 
re be- Mig ied been to nis. town on the morning of their departure, the ebild trembled | houses, many to let, many yet building, many half built - 
earn a “ Marrying as his mother and I did, late in life, sir, afier | with a mingled sensation of hope and fear, as in some far-off | mouldering away—lodgings, where it would be _" to 
“uting for @ great many years until we were well esough | tigure imperfectly seen in the clear distance her funcy traced | which needed pity most, those who let or pena ” “yo = 
ay 00° [coming together when we were no longer young, and | a likeness to honest Kit. But although she would gladly have || take—children, scantily fed and clothed, *p ~ «4 ‘ as 
, upon Jn blessed with one child who has always been dutiful |; given him her hand and thanked him for what he had said at || street and sprawling in the dust—scolding _ pad —— 
p live Hd affectionate—why, it's a source of great happiness to us | their last meeting, it was always a relief to find, when they | their sii feet with noisy threats upon epee 
tle ob INE th, sir,” | came nearer to each other, that the person who approached | shabby fathers, hurrying with dispirited — to the occupa 
itle fat HE" OF course it is, I have no doubt of it,” returned the no- |! was not he, but a stranger; fur, even if she had not dreaded || tion which brought them ‘ daily bread i a Sootiesh Ane 
Jeman My, in a sympathising voice. “ [t's the contemplation of | the effect which the sight of him might have wrought upon | gling-women, washerwomen, = oe mee 
nd the MI '%s vert of thing that makes me deplore my fate in being a || ber feilow-traveler, she felt that to bid farewell to any body | ing their trades in parlors, and kite ae ghee es she 
ctly as belor. There was a young lady once, sir, the daughter of | now, and most of all to him who had been so faithful and so || garrecs, and sometimes all of them under of ott k ve ‘ 
gan re HE" outfitting warehouse of the first respectability—but that 's | true, was more than she could bear. It was enough to leave || fields, ekirting gardens peled with a. he hae pall ad 
baking Hj wraknese—Chuckster, bring in Mr. Abel's articles.” | the dumb things behind, and objects that were insensible both || ber pillaged fram houses burat cowl er cosas 
jd con- “You see, Mr. Witherden,” said the old lady, “ that Abel || to her love and sorrow. To have passed from her only other || tered by the flames—mounds 0 pees nettles, — 
he old Hs not been ep like the run of young men. He has || friend upon the threshold of that wild journey would have qrase and cystershells, heaped in raak confusion on oa 
vas 02 Titways bed @ pleasure in our society, and always been with || wrung her heart indeed. senting Bem Ges smn: per eget 
is v8 HE. Abel has never been absent from us for a day, has he,|| .Why is it that we can better bear to part in spirit than in eries of Earth, and plenty of new ae ~ 
ny dear 1” bedy, and while we have the fortitude to act farewell, have not || superflcous wealth, to show the way to iy" 
‘Never, my dear.” returned the old gentleman, “ except i the nerve to say it? On the eve of long voyages or an absence =e ng yet, 





At length these streets, 
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windled and dwindled away until there were only small each other in their quest; plump pigeons skimming round the | es ag and hard though it was with work, that the 
page bordering the reall, with many a me mae 5 ll roof or strutting on the eaves; and ducks and geese, far more child's heert was too full 20 admit of her saying more than , 
innocent of paint, a built of old timber, or some fragments graceful in their conceit, waddling awkwardly about thocdges| fervent * God bless you!” nor could she look back hor trust 
of a boat, green as the tough cabbage-stalks that grew about of the pond or sailing glibly on its surface. The farm-yard herself to speak until they had. left the cottage some dis‘ance 
it, and grottoed at the seams with toad-stools and tight-stick- passed, then came the little inn, the humbler beer-shop, aud | behind. When she turned her head, she saw that the whole 
ing snails. To these succeeded pert cottages, two and two, the village tradesman’s; then the lawyer's and the parson’s, | family, even the old grandfather, were standing in the road 
with plats of ground ia front, laid out in angular beds with ut whose dread names the beer-shop trembled; the church |) watching them as they went; and so, with many waves of the 
stiff box borders and narrow paths between, where foutstep then peeped out modestly from a clump of trees; then there | band cheering nods, and on one side at least not withou, 
never strayed to make the gravel rough. Then came the were a few more cot ; then the cage, and pourd, and not ! tears, they parted company. : 
public house freshly painted in green and white, with tea-gar- unfrequently, on a by the way-side, a deep old dusty | They trudged forward, more slowly and painfully than they 
dens and a bowling-green, spurning its old neighbor with the well. Then came the trim-hedged fields on either hand, and || had done yet, for another mile or thereabouts, when they heard 
horse-trough where the wagons stopped; then fields, and | the open roads again. ‘ } the sound of wheels behind them, and, looking round, observe 
then some houses, one by one, of goodly size, with lawns— They walked all day, and slept that night ata small cot- |! an empty cart approaching pretty briskly. The driver on 
some even with a lodge where dwelt 2 porter and his wife.— tage where beds were let to travelers. Next morning they t coming up to them stopped his horse and looked earnestly at 
Then came a turnpike ; then fields again, with trees and hay- | were afvot again; and though jaded at first, and very tired, || Nell. ; - 
stacks; then a hill; and on the top of that the traveler might they recovered before long, and proceeded briskly forward. |  “ Did n t you stop to rest at a cottage yonder.?” he said. 
stop, and, looking back at old Saint Paul’s looming through They often stopped to rest, but only for a short space ata! —“‘ Yes, sir,” replied the child. Aad 
the smoke, its cross peeping above the cloud (if the day were time, and stiil kept on, having had but slight refreshment) =“ Ah! they asked me to look out for you,” said the man. 
clear) and glittering in the sun, and casting his eyes upon the since the morning. It was nearly five o'clock in the after- || “I’m going your way. Give me your hand—jump up, mas- 
Babel out of which it grew until he traced it down to tte far- noon, when, drawing near another cluster of laborers’ huts, ter.” : 
thest outposts of the invading army of bricks and mortar, the child looked wistfully in each, doubtful at which to ask = This was a great relief, for they were very much fatigue 
whose station lay for the present nealy at his feet—might for permission to rest awhile and buy a draught of milk. ! and could scarcely crawl along. To them the jolting can 
feel at last that he was clear of London. It was not easy to determine, for she was timid and fearful) was a luxurious carriage, and the ride the most delicious in 
Near such a spot as this, and in a pleasant field, the old of being repulsed. Here was a crying child, and there a| the world. Nell had scarcely settled herself on a little bea 
man and his little guide (if guide she were, who knew not uoisy wife. In this, the people seemed too poor ; in that, too | of straw in one corner when she fell asleep, for the first time 
whither they were bound) sat down to rest. Shehadhadthe many. At length she stopped at one where the family were that day. : 
precaution to furnish her basket with some slices of bread and seated round a table—chiefly because there was an old man|) She was awakened by the stopping of the cart, which wu 
meat, and here they made their frugal breakfast. sitting in a cushioned chair beside the hearth, and she thought about to turn up a by lane. The driver kindly got down » 
The freshness of the day, the singing of the birds, the beauty he was a grandfather and would feel for hers. | help her out, and, pointing to some trees at a very short de 
of the waving grass, the deep green leaves, the wild flowers, | There were, besides, the cottager and his wife, and three | tance before them, said that the town lay there, and that thr, 
and the thousand exquisite scents and sounds that floated in young, sturdy children, brewa as berries. The request was had better take the path, which they would see, leading thro) 
the air—deep joys to most of us, but most of all to those whose no sooner preferred than granted. The eldest boy ran to the church-yard. Accordingly towards this spot they directed 
iife is in a crowd, or who live solitary in great cities as in the fetch some milk, the second dragged two stools toward the | their weary tteps. 


bucket of a human well—sank into their breasts and made door, and the youngest crept to his mother’s gown, and looked |) CHAPTER XVI. 
them very glad. The child had repeated her artless prayers at the strangers from beneath his sunburnt hand. || The ean was setting when they reached the wicket-cues 
once that morning, more earnestly, perhaps, than she hadever _ ‘God save you, master,” said the old cottager, ina thin, which the path began, and, as the rain falls _ the just ax 
done in all her life ; but as she felt all this they rose to her lips piping voice ; “are you traveling far?” | Unjust alike, it shed its warm tint even upon the resting-places 
again. The old man took off his hat; he had no memory for“ Yes, sir, a long way,” replied the child; for her grand-' of the dead, and bade them be of good hope for its rising « 
the words, but he said amen, and they were very geod. father appealed to her. | the morning. The church was old and gray, with ivy cing 
There had been an old copy of the Pilgrim's Progress, with  “‘ From London ?” inquired the old man. ing to the walls and around the porch. Shunning the tombs, 
strange plates, upon a shelf at home, over which she had often The child answered “ Yes.” || it crept about the mounds, beneath which sleep poor, humbe 


poured whele evenings, wondering whether it was true inevery _ Ah! he had been in London many a time—used to go there! men, twining for them the firet wreaths they had ever wm, 
word, and where those distant countr.es with the curious names often, once, with wagons. It was nigh two-and-thirty year! but wreaths less Hable to wither and far more lasting in ther 
might be. As she looked back upon the place they had left, since he had been there last, and he did hear say there were! kind than some which were graven deep in stone and marble, 
one part of it came strongly on her mind. great changes. Like enough! He had changed, himself, and told in pompous terms of virtues meekly hidden for many 
“Dear grandfather,” said she, “‘ only that this place is since then. Two-and-thirty year was a long time, and eighty-| a year, and only revealed at last to executors and mournirs 
prettier and a great deal better than the real one, if that in four a great age, though there was some he had known that | legatees. 
the book is like it, I feel as if we were both Christians, and had lived to very hard upon a hundred—and not so hearty as The clergyman’s horse, stumbling with a dull, blunt sown! 
laid down or this grass all the cares and troubles we brought he, neither—no, nothing like it. among the graves, was cropping the grass; at once deriving 
with us, never to take them up again.” “* Sit thee down, master, in the elbow-chair,” said the old || orthodox consolation from thu dead parishoners, and enforcing 
“No, never to return—never to return,” replied the old man, knocking his stick upon the brick floor, and trying to do|! tast Sunday's text that this was what ail flesh came te. A 
man, waving his hand toward the city. “Thou and I are so sharply. ‘ Take a pinch out o’ that box; I don’t take} lean aes, who had sought to expound it also, without bing 





tree of it now, Nell. They shall never lure us back.” much myself, for it comes dear, but I find it wakes me up| qualified and ordained, was proking his cars in an ey 
“ Are you tired 1” said the child. “ Are yousure youdon’t sometimes, and yet ye 're but a boy to me. I should have a! pound hard by, and looking with hungry eyes upon his pret 
feel ill from this long walk ?” son pretty near as old as you if he'd lived; but they listed’ neighbor. ‘ 


“T shall never feel ill again, now that we are once away,” him fora soger. He come back home, though, for all hebad! The old men and the child quitted the gravel path 
was his reply. ‘ Let us be stirring, Nell. We must be fur- but one poor leg. He always said he'd be buried near the! strayed among the tombs, for there the ground was soft m4 
ther away—a long, long way further. Wearetooneartostop sun-dial he used to climb upon when he was a baby, did my | easy to their feet. As they passed behind the chureb, tiret 
and be at rest. Come!” poor boy, and his words come true. You can see the place! they heard voices ‘near at hand, and presently came on thew 

There was a pool of clear water in the field, in which the with your own eyes; we've kept the turf up ever since. | who had spoken. 
child laved her hands and face and cooled her feet before set- He shook his head, and, looking at his daughter with watery They were two men who were sented in easy attitodes 9p" 
ting forth to walk again. She would have the old man refresh eyes, said she need n't be afraid that he was going to talk about the grass, and so busily engaged as to be at first wnconscin 
himself in this way too, and, making him sit down upon the that any more. He didn't wish to trouble nobody; and if he of intruders. It was not difficult to divine thet they were «'* 
grass, cast the water on him with her hands, and dried it with had troubled any body by what he said, he asked p2rdon, that class of itinerant showmen—exbibiters of the frenks of Pooeh 
her simple dress. was all. ) —for, perched cross-legged upon a tombstone behind ther. 

“I can de nothing for myself, my darling,” said the grand- = The mitk arrived, and the child producing her little basket | was the figure of that hero himself, his nose and chin as ho 
father. ‘“ I don’t know how it is—I could once, but the time’s _ and selecting its best fragments for her grandfather, they made! «d and his face as beaming as usual. Perhaps his imper’™ 
gone. Don't leave me, Nell—say that thou ’tl not lenve me. «hearty meel. The furniture cf the room was very homely, bable character was never more strikingly developed, fer 
I loved thee all the while, indeed I did. If I lose thee too, | of course: a few rough chairs and a table, a corner cupboard, preserved his usual equabje smile notwithstanding that bis 
my dear, I must die!” with their little stock of crockery and delf. a gaudy tea-tray, body was dangling in a most uncemfortable position, all loose 

He laid his head upon her shoulder, and moaned piteously. representing a lady in bright red walking out with a very blue! and limp and shupeless, whi'e his long peaked cap, ureqh 
The time had been, and a very few days before, when the parasol, a few common-colored scripture subjects in frames! balanced against his exceedingly slight legs, threatened every 
child could not have restrained her tears, and must have wept upon the wall and chimney, an old dwarf clothes-prees and instant to bring bim topphng down. 
with him. But now she soothed him with gentle and tender an eight-day clock, with a few bright saucepans “a a kettle, || In part scattered upon the ground at the feet of the two 
words, smiled at his thinking they could ever part, and ral- comprised the whole. But every thing was clean and neat ;/|| men, and in part jumbled together in a long flat box, were the 
lied him cheerfully upon the jest. He was soon calmed, and and as the cl:ild glanced round, she felt « tranquil air of com-| other persons of the Drama. The hero's wife and one child. 
fell asleep, singing to himself in a low voice, like a little child. fort and content to which she had long been unoceustothed. || the hobby-horse, the doctor, the foreign gentleman who not 

He awoke refreshed, and they centinued their journey. ** How far is it to any town or village 7” she asked of the. being familiar with the language is unable in the represents: 


The road was pleasant, lying between beautiful pastures and husband. tion to express his ideas otherwise than by the utterance a 
fields of corn, above which, poised high in the clear blue sky, |“ A matter of good five miles, my dear,” was the reply ;—! the word ‘Shallabaiah’ three distinct times, the radical 
the lark trilled vut her happy song. The air came laden with |“ but you're not going an to-night 7” F | neighbor who will by no means admit that a tin bell is an or 


the fragrance it caught upon its way, and the bees, upborne _“ Yes, yes, Nell,” said the old man hastily, urging her, too, | e executioner, and the devil, were all here. Th: 
upon its scented breath, hummed forth their drowsy satisfac- by signs. “ Further on, further on, darting ; Sartae away, if) = had ave eel to that spot to make some nee! 
tion as they floated by. | we walk till midnight.” repairs in the stage arrangements; for one of them wes ¢" 

They were now in the o-en country; the houses were very —“ There's a good barn hinrd by, master,” said the man, “or gaged in binding together a small gallows with thread, ¥!'° 
few, and scattered at long intervals, often miles apart. Oc- | there's travelers’ lodgings, I know, at the Plow an Herrer.|| the other was intent upon fixing a new black wig, with the ad 
casionally they came upon a cluster of poor cottages, some Excuse me, but you do’seem a little tired ; and unless you 're!) of @ small hammer and some tacks, upon the bead of the rac: 






















with a chair or low board put across the open door to keep very anxious to get on—" ical neighbor, who had been beaten bald 
evry | children from the road, others shut up close —_“* Yes, yes, we are,” returned the old man fretfully. “ Fur: |) "They. wied their qu cian ‘he old man and bis yous 
while all the family were working in the fields. These were ther away, dear Nell, pray further away.” ? companion were close upon them, and pausing in their work: 





often the commencement of a fi village ; and after an inter. “We : 1 oat , TP . . tral 
a « ; » | myst go on, indeed,” said the child, yielding to -hi turned their looks osity. One of them, the 8 
val came a wheelwright’s shed, or perhaps a biacksmith’s restless wish. We thank you very wai bat a ouanes exhibiter due “s Stilo morey-fosed man, with a twink: 




























forge Sthen a thriving farm, with sleepy cows lying about the \| #0 soon. I’m quite read neonscious!! 
her . 4 : , grandfather.” hi ye and a red nose seemed to have u scsou": 

_ ooh Ps peering over the low wall and scam But the woman had dual from the young wanderer’s imbibed nate of Raper character. The other— ‘*' 
y whe harnessed horses passed upon the road, as | gait, that one of her little feet was blistered and sore, ard be-|| was he who took the money—had rather a careful and ws 

















8 triumph at their freedom. There were dull pigs, too, turn | ing a woman and a mother tious perhaps insep - 

too, she would not suffer her to gx i rable from his oecup* 

= op the ground in search of dainty ood, @ ‘GPunting thir | until she bad washed te place and applied vome spe rem -— mae Daeteans 
and with such a gentle band, 





wit! 


monotonous grumblings as they pro , OF crossed |) edy, which she did so carefully | The merry man was the first to greet the strangers 
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nod; and following the old man’s eyes, he o that per- 1 look after the eld gentleman, because when you've drank that, u] scribed in glu wing colors the splendid affair, and the world— 
haps that was the first time he had ever seen a off the | he shail have some too.” '| the fastidious worid—pronounced it ‘ perfect.’ 
stage. (Punch, it may be remarked, seemed to be pointing | As nothing could induce the child to leave him alone, how- || This party, given early in the season, was followed by a 
with the tip of his cap toa most flourishing epitaph, and to | ever, or to touch any thing in which he was not the first and | winter of uncommon gaiety, and no one rivaled the beautiful 
be chuckling over it with all his heart.) i est sharer, the old lady was obliged to help him first.— || Mary Fay in zealous devotion at the altar of fashion. She 
“Why do you come here to do this?” said the old man, | When they had been thus refreshed, the whole house hurried || was pronounced, not the ‘#/ar,’ but the very sun of the season. 
sitting down beside them, and looking at the figures with ex- | —— an empty stable where the show stood, and where,|| It was early in June. Mary had left the city to spend a 
treme delight. - | by the light of a few flaring candles stuck round a hoop which | whole month with a country aunt; and worse still, that aunt 
“Why you see," rejoined the little man, “ we're ing hung by a line from the ceiling, it was to be forthwith ex- || was the wife of a country clergyman. A few lights only 
up for to-night at the public-house yonder, and it would n’t do | hibited. twinkled from the scattered houses, as late one Saturday even- 









to let ’em see the present company undergoing repair.” | And now Mr. Thomas Codlin, the misanthrope, after blow- | ing the carriaze drove through the long street of the village 
“No!” cried the old man, making signs to Nelli to listen, || ing away at the Pan's pipes un:il he was intensely wretched, || of L ; * 
“why not, eh? why not.” || took bis station on one side of the checked drapery which | “Qh, my dear Mrs. W." said Mary, to the lady under 


e Because it would destroy all the delusion, and take away l concealed the mover of the figures, and putting his hands in || whose care she hed traveled thus far, “how lonely and hideous 
all the interest, would n’tit ?” replied the little man. “ Would | his pockets prepared to reply to al! questions and remarks of | this village looks—I shall be completely out of the world, and 
you care a ha’ penny for the Lord Chancellor if you know’d | Punch, and to make a dismal feiat of being his most intimate | die of ennui.” 
him in private and without his wig! certainly not" private friend, of believing in him to the fullest and most un- “I wish, indeed,” replied Mrs. W., “ that you were to 

“Good!” said the old man, venturing to touch one of the | limited extent, of knowing that he enjoyed day and night a | make the northern tour with us; but your father thinks this 
puppets, and drawing away his hand with a shrill Jaugh.— | Merry and glorious existence in that temple, and that he was quiet rustication will more effectually restore the roses of your 
“ Are you going to show ‘em to-night? are you ?” || at all times and under every cireumstance the same intelligent | cheeks. Au revoir—we meet at Saratoga.” 2 

That is the intention, governor,” replied the other; “and | end joyful eee that the spectators then beheld him. All| Mary elighted at the parsonage, and bade farewell to her 
unless I’m much mistaken Tommy Codlin is a caleulating at i this Mr. Codlin did with the air of a man who had made up gay friends as sadly as though they were the only human be- 
this minute what we've lost through your coming upon us.— ', his mind for the worst and was quite resigned ; his eye slowly || ings she would see for four long weeks. 

Cheer up, Tommy, it can "t be much.” |) wandering about during the briskest renartee to observe the || The family at the parsonage consisted of the venerable Mr. 

The little man accompanied these latter words with a wink, | effect upon the audience, and particularly the impression | Leete and his wife, with two faithful domestics. Mary re- 
expressive of the estimates he had formed of the traveler's | made upon the .andlord and land!ady, which might be produc- '' tired early, and sleep soon restored her for a brief space to 
Beences. . || tive of very important results in connection with the supper. | the dazzling world she had so lately left. 

To this Mr, Codlin, who had a surly, grumbling manner,| Upon this head, however, he had no cause for any anxiety, The voice of prayer, excepting at church, Mary Fay had 
replied, as he twitched Punch off the tombstone aod flung | for the whole performance was applauded to the echo, and | never heard since her grandmother taught her the Lord's 
him inta the box, | voluntary contributions were showered in with a liberality prayer in the nursery. At the family altar she now knelt for 

“TI don't care if we have n't lost a farden, but you're too! which testified yet more strongly to the general delight.— | the first time in her life, and although the fervent petitions of 
free. If you stood infront of the curtain and see the public's Among the laughter none was more loud and frequent than | the good man went furth from unfeigned lips the heart of Mary 
faces as I do, you'd know human natur’ betier.” | the old man’s. Nell’s was unheard, for she, poor child, with | joined not in them. 

“Ah! it’s been the spoiling of you, Tommy, your taking to’ her head drooping on his shoulder, had fallen asleep, and After breakfast, twe long hours must elapse before it was 
that branch,” rejoined fis companion. “ When you played slept too soundly to be roused by any of his effurts to awaken | time to prepare for going to church, and Mary retired discon- 
the ghost in the reg’lar drama in the fairs, you believed in | her to a participation in his glee. solate to her solitary little chamber. 
every thing—except ghosts. But now you're @ universal The supper was very good, but she was too tired to eat, L is a quiet, beautifal New-England village. Its broad 
mistruster. I never see a min so changed.” and yet would not leave the old man until she had kissed him | street was at that senson covered with grass scarcely crushed 

“« Never mind,” said Mr. Codlin, with the air of @discon- in his bed. He, happily insensible to every care and anxiety, by carriages, excepting where a narrow road wound along 
tented philosopher, “I know Letter now, and p’raps I 'r sor- *** listening witha vacant smile and admiring face te all that | beneath lofty elms whose branches nearly swept the ground. 
ry for it.” his new friends said ; and it was not until they retired yawn- Mary sat down at an open window, and hummed snatches 

Turning over the figures in the box like one who knew and ing to their room, that he followed the child up stairs. of an opera air ‘for want of thought.’ 
despised them, Mr. Codlin drew. one-forth and held it up for It was but a loft partitioned into two compartments, where) The air came bland and laden with perfume from the green 
the inspection of his friend. |, they were to rest, but they were well pleased with their lodg- | meadows and distant hills. Blue mountains bounded the far 

“Look here; here's all this Judy's clothes falling to ing and had hoped for none so good. The old man was un- horizon, marking it with a soft and graceful outline. The mists 
pieces again. You haven't got a needle and thread, | sup- | ©85Y when he had lain down, and begged that Nell would | of the Connecticut were gliding up like water-spirits, leaving 





pose 1” , come and sit at his bedside as she had done for so many | the clear river to mirror the blue sky and the honey-flowers 
The little hook his head, and ched it ruefull nights. She hastened to him, and sat there till he slept. and trees that looked into its smooth waters. The village lay 
he pomcnesrs yl ‘ediagachion a orteallal he There was a iittle window, hardly more than a chink in the in profound silence; not 2 feot-fall broke upon the ear. The 


ormer. Geol . : id tim- | Wall, in her room, and when she left him, she opened it, quite | birds alone sang, and twittered among the waving branches. 
> v. Gosing dips dag were.0t 0 lent, the ebild WE Se) wondering at the silence. The sight of the old Aiea onl Mary was attracted from the train ee te that had 
| have a needle, sir, in my basket, and thread too. Will the graves about itin the moonlight, and the dark trees whisper- |, been carcering through her mind, by the cheerful song of a 
you let me try to mend it for you? I think I can do it neater ing among themselves, madeher more thoughtful than before. | robin, which rocked to and fro on the tepmost branch of a tall 
than you could.” : | She closed the window again, and sitting down upon th: bed, | tree. She ceased her mechanical hum, and listened awhile 
“ Even Mr. Codlin had nothing te urge against a proposal i thought of the life that was before them. to the bird's novel music. Accustomed only to the spare patch 
so seasonable. Nelly, kneeling down beside the box, was), She had a little money, but it was very little, and whenthat | of sky seen over the narrow streets of a city, the broad ex- 
soon busily engaged ‘in her task, and accomplishing it to a V8 soe, they must begin to beg. There was one piece of panse ef the heavens suddenly burst upon her, and she looked 
miracle. — ri || gold among it, and an emergency might come when its worth | forth upon the landscape and its glurious canopy until a holy 
While she was thas engaged, the merry little man looked | to them might be increased a hundred fold. It would be best | awe stole over her mind. For the first time in her life, Mary 


: | le onl . ; af " orvadias @ sense 
at her with an interest which did not appear to be diminished t to hide this coin, and never produce it unless their case was | felt the presence of the all-pervading Spirit of the umverse, 











when he glanced at her helpless companion, When she had | absolutely desperate, and no other resource was left them. and from the innermest depths of her soul exclaimed—* God 
finished her work, he thanked her, and inquired whither they | Her resolution taken, she sewed the piece of gold into her |) made this beautiful world.” What a new world was it to 
were traveling. ' | dress, avd going to bed with a lighter heart sunk into a deep | Mary Fay! The artificial training to which she had been sub- 
“ N—no further to-night, I think,” said the child, looking , “™™>er- : ~ jected had suppressed imagination ard sentiment—suppressed’ 
toward her grandfather. P etna tatenett || but not destroyed the deep love of the beautiful end true 
“If you re wanting & place to stop at.” the man remarke rom the Southern Literary Messenger. | buried long beneath heaps of rubbish. The chords had not 
you gap p ™, marked, | SABB UN ; : 
“1 should advise you to take-up at the same house with us. A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. been sttung, yet it wasa perfect instrument, that human soul, 
That 's it—the long; low, white house there. It’s very BY A LaDy. || as it came from the hands of its meee ee 
sd 7 * Spiri ay, 
che — ¢, . p , Taere are two distinct worids—the natural and the arti- | Into thyself, to thine own hidden eeiast , 
The old man, notwithstanding his fatigue, wou'd have re- otitniinttestnen, Stutene cathetih What there dost worship? what deem'st thou divine?” 


maired in the churchyard all night if his new acquaintantes 
had ataid there too. As he yielded to this sugcestion a ready 
and rapturous assent, theyal!l tose and walked away together; 


and mortar, painting and gilding, silk and lace, fashion and Mary Fay looked out upon the glorious new world, and 
nam gene — the Nee was — —_ to _ then held solemn communion with herself, until the ‘ church- 
. - : yond it, until her cighteenth summer, she had scarcely |, pe})’ > deep musings. 
2 sath boon ~ —e wd is ey — he was quite | breathed the free blessed air; beyond it, her views and wishes | * In he labor of the eset Mery'eed al been assisted by 
ay peterson  y see a Lone brlyeey> a one. yn she was eee a? ae her maid, and often, too, by her mother. ‘On Sunday morn- 
her grandfather's hiand, and Be. Codith enentering lowly be- ——— that she might enter society in its accomplis' | ae especially, Mrs. Fay had given her advice and approba- 
hind casting up at the church tower and neighboring trees Mary Fay never dreamed that ther: was a world of souls; | The rich desses with which Mary had expected to dazzle 
such looks as he was accustomed in town practice to direct to for she studied and sang, and danced and dressed, with and | the eyes of a country congregation, were taken from the tra- 
drawing-room and nursery windows, when seeking for a pro- for, ‘the world without souls.’ The artificial and superficial veling box and spread upon the bed; but having no one to 
fitable spot on which to plant the show. edacation she was receiving, awakened not the nobler facul- || consult, some time was spent in making a choice. As she 
The public house was kept by a fat old jandlord and land- | ties of the human mind, stirred not the deep sensibilities of | arrayed herself before the small mirror, the countenance there 
lady, who made no objection to receiving their new guests, the heart. It taught her the external graces of life, under the | reflected looked out reproachfully upon her, It was 2 novel 
but praised Nelly’s beauty and were at once prepossessed in) name of politencss—a politeness, too ofven, like the silvery veil expression, and Mary examined it earnestly ; still it looked 
her behalf. There was no other company inthe kitchen but of the Prophet of Khorassan, hiding all that is repulsive, but | reproachfully and mournfully into her large hazel eye. She 
the two showmen, and the child felt very thankful that they, changing net the selfish, sinning heart, that throbs beneath || smiled—it smiled a mocking, derisive smile. But the second 
had fallen upon such good quarters. The landindy was very || the softened exterior. \\ bell sounded, and Mary hurried on her white hat with its de- 
much astonished to learn that they had come all thy way from); Seventeen years had been allotted to Mary Fay for prepare: || licate roses. and cast a passing glance at that beautiful face 
Lendon, and appeared to have no litdecuriosity touching their | tion for the world in which she was to shine. Her probation || which had never reproached her till now. Did it blush at its 





farther destination. The child parried her inquiries as well || was finished, and the important cire ance was a d || own loveliness, or for the tolly of her who had so often ar- 
as she could, and with no great trouble, for finding that they | by the distribution of cards for a brilliant party. Many a || rayed herself for the temple of God's pure worsbip—to ex- 
appeared to give her pain, the old lady desisted. | youthful heart beat bigh with hope and expectation that day, | cite the admiration of mon 1 


“These two gentlemen have erdered supper in an hour's |) until the last ringing of the door-bell at night, and then flut- || When Mary descended to the parlor, her good aunt alone 
time,” she said, taking her into the bar; “and your best plan | tered upon a restless pillow, tore ‘ in sorrow’ than in ‘anger;’ || was waiting for her. Mr. Lsete, she said, had gone to preach 
will be to sup with them. Meantime you shall have a little |! for though invitations were numerous, they must be select— || in a neighboring village. : 
taste of something that'll do you good, far I'm sure you must || (hey party nmust ineude onlly ‘/a flewr des pois’ ofthe world. || The congregation had assembled, and the bel! was sound- 
want it after all you've gone through to-day. Now, don't! newspapers that meddle with such minor matters, de- # ing its last lingering note before Mrs. Leete and Mary reached 
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344 THE NEW-YORKER. 


——— AD 
. As walked up the aisle, a rich, deep-toned | their paraphernalia, he knew nothing. He bad heard of 
ee ean the mae tr The Lord is in his Holy } Mary as one of these automata. who was exhibinng during 
Temple ; let all the earth keep silence before him.’ || the past winter with great eclat, and felt no desire to meet 
The church edifice, though simple, was not destitute of ar- | her either in his world oz that «! which she wes & denizen.— 
chitectural beauty. It was in the long pointed windows of | Her evident embarrassment, a di the molest hiu-b that suf- 
the Gothic style, unbroken by side galleries, and through | fused her face, oe pany at once his prejrdices, and convin- 
them came not ‘a dim religious light,’ but a light softened and || ced him that she did not yet wear the impenetrable mask of | 
chequered by the dense feliage of the trees in which it was) society. 
embowered. | “We have a beautiful view of the rising moon from the 
Mary Fay had expected to produce a great sensation when | piazza,” said Henry Leete; ‘“ Come, mother, will you end 
she displayed herjfashionable paraphernaliaat a country-church ; | Miss Fay greet her pale ladyship as she looks over the east- 
but every eye was fixed upon the minister or the prayer-book. | erp hills!” So saying, he offered an arm te each, and they 
The melodious voice of the reader had uneommon pathos | were just in time to see her broad disk displayed on the hori- 
in its natural tones. He was devout and simple, sincere and | zon. This wasa novel exhitntion for Mary Fay, who hed 








fervent. The liturgy, the solemn, beautiful liturgy of the || seen the moon, not ‘ above the tops of the snow-shining moun- 
Episcopal Church, Mary Fay had heard from her infancy with » tains,’ but looking down into the narrow streets ef a crewded | 
her ‘outward ears,’ and her lips had responded—but the city. Softened and saddened as she had been by the thought- 


heart had hitherto given no response: now the penitential | fyiness of the day, this lovely evening tranquillized her feel- | 
breathings of the litany went to her soul, and though her Hips ings, and to the young minister she listened with intense in-| 
moved not, it might have been whispered to the Angels who | terest, as he dwelt with eloquent admiration upon the ‘ heav- 
rejoice ever man’s salvation—‘ Behold, she prayeth.’ | ans which declare the glory of God, and the firmament which | 

By one of those remarkabls coincidences (or Providences | showeth His handiwork.’ | 





we might devoutly term them,) which sometimes occur, the How differem te Mary were the morning and evening sa- | 
text we ing’s — Surely the —_- im — | erifices at the family altar! In the morning, no incense arose t 
Place, a w it not.’ As the minister repeated it with | frem her heart: in the evening, the sweet incense of praise 
startling a ang RA es the ee ted — anh Gusheghing mania @ Gotuen of bn Heavenly H 
fixed upon him. thoughts wander from ly sub- Father. | 
ject? ry." second only, for he was a true and faithful, a Is it ible that I have passed but a single day in thie | 
» for ’ ef poss ag aay & I 
messenger, and then, he spoke with appealing earnestness of | place ?’’ was the natural reflection of Mary, as she sat in her| 
oo God, until His glory filled temple of every be | chamber that night, ans upon -. —_ which had 
ng heart. || transpired. A revelation of a new wor! been made; a 
* The 7s Sp ee ehied i said.’ bee > sed pap relation to it a its aya had dawned wore ine r ewed—| 
ture votion, bumbled in heart, walk T itherto : 
Sis chains lessened that hed bound ber to the estificiel world. | awoken’. sentient ee nl alii 2 
How glorious was the sunset of that holy day. As Mary 
watched the crimson clouds until they deepened to a purple 


* O, comes there not. to him who clings, 
edged with gold, and then ‘wave after wave grew = and 
eaven.” | 


Like a strong bird with fetiered 
To the low joys of earth, 
4 voice from mountain, sea and sky, 





,’ they were to her ‘like opening vistas into high, | 
5 canuee with her own beart and listen to its deep mys- | nobler bir th?’ i 
terious breathings at ° twilight’s contemplative hour,’ was a | ‘ i 
melancholy yet soothing close of this sacred day. - It — see on oe a os ted net ae —_ | 
Mrs. Leete was a woman of great excellence of character, || ('#te!y Into the whirl of that World which might egain have | 
with the incoming grace of ealiiey in constant exercise; drawn her into its vortex. A month apemt in the society ff 
furthermore, she had so long listened with reverence tu her | her revered uncle and aunt, and an occasional visit from cousin | 
husband, that she was habitually a silent woman. Although |; Henry, who found some special reason (« book or bouquet 
she had received Mary with affectionate kindness, and when , perbaps,) for riding over to L——, strengthened the senti- 
she did speak it was in a sweet and gentle manner, she had ge and cenfirmed the resolutions of that memorable Sun- 
i i . | Gay. \ 
" msn ae hae al of che} And Henry Leete, was he a bachelor? Ask the readers of 
deep, manly voice to which she bad so earnestly listened dur- | stxteeh and six and-twenty. He was a bachelor, but bears | 
ing the morning service. Presently her aunt came and beg- the blushing honors of a Benedict—and Mary Fay, as every 
ged the pleasure of her company in the parlor. On entering, reader hasanticipated, is Mary Leete. L. Cc. T. | 
Mrs. Leete said—‘ Henry, my son, this is your cousin Mary.” ' 
The young mimster bowed distantly, but respectfully, to his Avtuorsuirp.—In the life of Marmontel occurs the fol- 
full-dressed fashionable cousin, and an awkward pause fol-,, lowing advice from Madame Tercein. a lady of great Inerny | 
lowed—for Mary was surprised and embarrassed ; so little | attainments given to Marmontel himself when a young man, | 
intercourse having been maintained between the country and |) with respect to authorship; it should be a perpetual lesson to/| 
city sisters, that Mary had never before heard that she hind a, all who «lesire to be writers by profession “‘ Secure yourself a | 
cousin Henry. | livelihood independent of literary success, and put into this 
“You did not knw, then,” said Mrs Leete, observing her , lottery only the overplus of yourtime ; for wo to bim who ae 
surprise, “that the minister to whom you listened with such | pends only on his pen! Nothing is more casual.  man| 
respectful attention this morning, was our own Henry—our, who makes shoes is sure of his wages; but a man who writes 
only child.” || a book, or a tragedy, is never sure of any thing.” This ad- 








for him t 





8S, BY MRS. NORTON. 
FROM ‘THE DREAM, AND OTHER POEMS,’ 3UST PUBLISHED. 
THE CHILP OF EARTH. 


1. 
Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 
Death's hand is heasty on her darkening brow ; 
Yet doth she fondly cling to eagth, and say, 
“ IT am centent to die, but, eh! not now! 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 
Make the werm air such lusury to breathe; 
Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing ; 
Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe 
Spare me, great God, lift op my drooping brew! 
I am content to die—but, oh! not now ! 


it. 
The epring hath ripen’d into summertime, 
The season's viewless boundary is past ; 
The glorious sun hath reach’d his burning prime; 
Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last? 
“Let me not perish while o'er land and lea 
With silent steps the lord of light moves on; 
Nor while the murmur of the mountain bee 
Greets iny dull eer with music in its tone! 
Pale sickness dims my eye, and clouds my brow ; 
I am content to die—but, oh! not now!” 
it. 
Sommer is gone, and autumn's sobcrer hues 
Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn ; 
The hunt«man swift the flying game pursues, 
Shouts the halloo, and winds his eager horn. 
“ Spare me awhile to wander forth and gaze 
On the broad meadows and the quiet stream, 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 
Slant thro’ the fading trees with ruddy gleam! 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow; 
I am content to die—but, oh! not now !”’ 


Iv. 

The bleak wind whistles, snow-showers, fer and new, 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground ; 

Autumn hath "d away, and, cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on, with frozen mantle bound. 

Yet still that prayer ascends :—*“ Oh! laughingly 
Meg lutle brothers round the warm hearth 

Our home-fire blazes bread, and bright, and high, 
And the roof rings with voices glad and loud; 

Spare me awhile! raise up my drooping brow! 

I am content to die—but, oh! not now !" 


v. 
The spring is come again—the joyful spring’ 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread ; 
The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing:— 
The child of earth is number'd with the dead! 
“ Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly thro’ the lattice-pane ; 
The of friends thy slumbers may net break, 


Nor familiar voice paves 
Death's silent shadow veils thy darkend brow; 
Why didst thou linger ?—thou art happier now !” 
WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH. 


« ae ye not for the dead, neither hemoan him; but weep sre 
at goeth away, for he shall return no more, por see bis oa- 


“* How should my cousin recognize me, dear mother, when ‘vice has been repeated in so many forms as to have become | tive country.”—Jeremiak xxii. 10. 


we have never met before ?”’ quickly and kindly replied Hen- almost trite, but it is ve less true on that account, and may be | 
ty Leete; and then hastened to explain to Mary, that his | ap: lied to most o2cupations ov which the favor of the public 
father had gone to preach for him, and he had been perform- depends. j 
ing the same duty by preaching in the village of L——— : ; H 
and a neighboring parish, over both of which his father had | Asscpotr or Counsetion Missiso.—The above named 
the pastoral care. ' learned gentleman being retained to defend a person, who had | 
ary had been so entirely occupied with the new and || been committed for trial at the Portsmouth petty sessions, for | 
solemn thoughts that had that day visited her mind, that she | stealing » donkey from off a common in the neighborhood, | 
had taken ne note of the appearance of the minister, and | met with the following smart retort from the prosecutor in | 
his voice alone demonstrated that he was the same who had | the case whom he wascross-examining. Mr. Missing—* You | 
officiated in the desk and — ; | maintain that the donkey was your property!” Prosecutor—* 
Leete was ‘an t man,’ in a higher sense than! “[ do.” “ And you say that the ‘ass was stolen’ from off the | 
was ever dreamed >f in Pope’s philosophy ;—he was an hon- | common in question, on a certain day, as has been stated?” | 
est gen honest Christian. Educated by his father | Prosecutor—* No, I never stated any such thing ; but I will | 
till he went to the university, he had never mingled with) say that the ass was Missing.” The court was convulsed| 
rough and unprincipled youth: and inheriting too the geatle|| with laughter. ion paper, | 
character of his — his manners were peculiarly soft and | 
amiable ; so much so, that his classmates called him a‘sweet/ Anas Women.—Let me here add my humble testimonial | 
girl,’ and Lily Leete.’ Soon, however, they discovered that | in their favor to that of so many sivciore who had gone be 
beneath this mild and bland exterior, there was of mind | fore me. However wretchedly clad or poverty-stricken, never | 
that would command respect—power that would mount farther || did I in the tones of supplication address a female for assist-| 
than the many would follow—so far indeed that he held the || ance, but my tale was listened to with patience, and commis: 
highest rank, and was graduated with the first honors of the | erated, or relieved to the best their means afforded. My 
university, His deeply fixed religious principles gave tone || breast swells with gratitude whee I recollect the numerous 
and harmeny to his , and his neble ingenuousness | touching instances which I, a stranger, received from them 
won the love of all who had sympathy with excellence. i Welsted’s ‘ City of the Caliphs.’ 
The imaginative mind of Henry Leete had almost defied | Bax a SO 
woman—pure, simple, high-souled woman. His standard of 
=o 








Corenipos of tHE Lonn’s Dar.—How grossly misun- 
the genuine character of the Christian Sabbath, or 


*A perfect : ned Lord's seems to be even by the Church. 

peter tet pana i with the Jowieh Sabbath, or vem its cbeertnse om te 
And yeta still, and ht, 

With of an cage! light? 





commandment, is, in, ry judgement, heretical, and 
Of the dolls dressed up for society, in manners as fantastic as re . Cetoridge’ Peble Talk’ 


a 


Weep not for bim that dieth— 

For he sleeps, aad is at rest; 
And the couch whereon he licth 

Is the green earth's quiet breast: 
But weep for him who pineth 
- a far land's —— shore, 

ho wearily declinet 

Where ye see his face no more! 


Weep not for him that dieth, 

For friends are ue cit = 
And many a li t 

When Aad prem the early dead; 
But weep for him that liveth 

Where none will know or care, 
When the groan his faint beart giveth 

Is the last sigh of despair. 


Weep not for bim that dieth, 
Fer his soul is free, 


eae 
T ’ 
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The August Elections wear an aspect excecdingly satisfac- 
tory tothe opponents of the present Natienal Administration. 
It is not doubted that they have triumphed in Kentucny by 
something over 10,000 majority; in Isp1ana by nearly or 
quite 10,000; we have little doubt that Nonta CaRonina 
has gone the same way by a much smaller majority ; and the 
few returns received from ILLixois wear a similar complex- 





majority, electing Judge Bigger Governor over Gen. Howard | 


on their other tickets. They have the Legislature three to 
jene, though last year three-fifths against them. Henry S, 





have the State by a decided vote. Atasama is but partially | Gen. Howard, beating Hon. Edward A. Hannegan, former 
heard from, and exhibits an opposition gain as compared with H Member, by some 1,508 majority. In short, the triumph is 
any year since Mr. Calhoun acceded to the Administration ; | as decisive as possible, and the majority much larger than can 
but we believe the full returns will show a popular majority i have been generally anticipated by those who knew the strength 
for Mr. Van Buren, whatever may be the complexion of the '| of Gen. Howard as a candidate, and the various local consid- | 
Legislature. From Missovurt, we have nething, unless we | era'ions which were expected to operate in his favor. The 
should count as something a report from St. Louisthe day be | result indicates that Gen. Harrison's persona! popularity in 


Van Buren strength in the House at fifteen out of one hun- fl 
dred. This is of course too low; but it can hardly exceed | well as Southern Mail is deficient this (Friday) morning, fail- 
twenty-five. The Whig Lieutenant Governor runs rather bet- || ing to reach beyond Buffalo: so we have no late advices frem 
better than the Governor—or rather, the Van Buren Lieuten- | either Northern or Southern I/linois. 
ant runse little behind Judge French, who is personally strong. from Cook (Chicago) and Will Counties, which have given 
|| a large Van Buren majority as usual, though a combined op- 
Inptasa.—The Whigs have recovered Indiana by a strong | povition styled the “Canal Ticket” was made. This ncket 


845 


a 


Ittisots.—By an unlucky coincidence, our Northern as 


We have heard only 


was mainly compcsed of professed Administration men, but 


by near 10,000 majority, and showing a still greater strength | was co:dially supported by the Whigs. 


Kane County has 


gone Whig by 165 majority: in ‘38 Van Buren by 511 te 323. 
Vermillion has alvo elected the Whig ticket by 300; in '36 
ion. We believe the full returns will prove that the Whigs Lane, the Whig candidate, is elected to Congress in place of Whig by 560 to 465; in '38 ditto by 744 by 539. We have 


no further returns. 


——_—_— —___ 
AtaspaMa.—The first returns from this State reach us from 
the Southern section, which was anti-Van Buren in '36, and 


hel As 


in sub 





quent elections. 
very strongly in Members of the Le 


It has now gone Whig— 
gislature and considerably 


in the popular vote. These returns do not decide the politi- 


fore the election that the city would give 1,000 Whig majori- | Indiana is at any rate undiminished. 
ty. We anticipate a Van Buren majority on Governor and in | 
the popular vote of the State generally ; but it is by no means i 


cal character of the State, but they render it not improbable 
that the Whigs may have a majority in the Legislature and 


: a, eae 9 thus elect a U. S. Senator in place of Hon. W.R. King. Un- 


Counties. Bigger. Howard. Harri-oa. V. Buren. Harrisoa. V. 8. 






Marion ..... 1664....1383 915....1192 1409. ...1043 ifvi i i 
improbable that the Legislature will be Opposition for the first | Hendricks ---1181.... 784  1029.... 601 731.... 390 Ane MPa Ng ner peep irradi ne _ Staple 
: : 3 Presi || “Delaware... 798.... 466 814.... 356 369.... 307 Of the Administration, it would by no means determine that 

time since Gen. Jackson was inaugurated President. - ‘ : — 
; F : F +, | Jennings .... 799.... 484 561.... 566 626.... 292 the State is against them, unless their great majorities in the 

The Southern Mail has mort provokingly contrived to fail Ripley ...... 973.... 665 753... 683 663.... 403) ye Ae eyes iy te alg 
for two days in succession, and lust night (Thursday) it reach- || "Feyette ....1102.... 765 = 1151.... 593 965.... 545 |" rleemeeys _ properties. Wnty Sem 
, . , off fi Mm ore Franklin ....1189....1089 869.-..1016 963.... 875 bers of the Legislature and County Officers are chosen this 
ed only to Philadelphia, cutting us rom all recent advices | *Union...... 782... 640 739... 521 700.... 568 | year. 
y : le . . 

from the West as well as South. We bepe to give later re- I — °. oe = —" oe a = wes ao P. S. A Whig letter of let» date states that fifteen chan- 

turns from both quarters in our Quarto Edition. \ Parke. cevcesI315....106) 741....1254 628.... 534 ges against the Administration had been made ia the Legis- 

aici \{ ; ; ‘ 
Norta Carotisa.—As we have already stated, the regu- | ee old — a ~ Roe Pasa lature se far as heard, making a difference of thirty 5 while 
lar day of Election in this State is the second Thureday in |) Jefierson 592 maj. 1280... .1330 1172.... 679 the majority in the last Legislature was but 38. If tms be so, 

August, though ten or twelve Counties vote the last Thursday — atgsagve 4 e ig -- = as. -- rood the Whigs stand a fair chance of having the Legislature. 

bak Sw _ % coee coce . 
in July and fifteen the first Thursday in August. From nearly Flovd oe ~~ 's3 « 687_... 930 574... 499 tic or = ig ihm 
. P . ¢ a > - igs. gis a 

all these, we have returns, which are given belew. They lie, — : = = 1p hee? ae lvl a ~cepeele 1099 

matnly in the Eastern Atlentic section of the State, which is | a om 1170....1173 1167... 749. T- McPrince,........ 1178 G. F. Lindsey, ...... 1u81 

most favorable to the Administration.. They evince litle Shelby ...... “ 457 697 ....1065 688.... 675 A.C. Holengvr, seeee- ony iy } — seeeee or 
i i j Counti i coe 3B * 1032.... 936 747.... 486 | C. C. iicscesstee - Chamberlain, . .... 
sf = ar egpregne. Gaugh aa eel eo —: on Oe 1386.... 629 1304.... 712 4 7 Russett—Complete. 

We believe Mr. Morehead has been elected Governor, though | j,,),,.00n ____ “ 347 513... 936 488... 550 Legislature—Bufoid, (Whig) 604 Colman V.B. 495 

he is considerably behind thus far. A few days will tell the || Hancock .... &3 ‘, 426.... 562 (no return.) Mongham de 610 Paik, do 482 

story. i “Randolph .. 514 “ 957.... 394 633.... 234 Baker do 578 Johnson do 463 

1840—Goeverner, 1&36—Governer. 1836—Presidt. Monroe ..... “ 6350 716.... 816 262.... 302 i 
Counties. Morehe «. Saunders. Dudley. Spaight. White. V.B.| Madison..... 375 “ 524.... 744 486.... 367 Postscript te Quarto Edition. 

VI. “arren..... 88....705 92....673 66....662 Hamilion.... 227 “ $33.... 744 569... 269 Geturday. 9 o'clock A. ML 
G ille....8 73....760 977....3¥1 664....494 Montgomery. 175 “ 1100.... 1066.... 752 _ , ae : 
Frenklin ....383... 636 -308...1364 233... 584) (meng. <8 © 976 638..:. 683 083... 564, _ [#DtABA.—Retures from coven more Counties iscrenss 
Nash ....... 73....782 102... .679 95....481 Boone... “ in 568... aes 464.... 421 | Judge Bieger’s maj rity to 9,803. ep omall ge to 

III. Edgecombe ..111.. .1298 71...0191 90.. 1175), Clinton . \ 197 38... 331.... 427 hear from, which will slightly increase the majority. . §. 
Pitt ........ 625....529 482....510 377....360]] Putmam ..... 300 Seeeee tS =— BET. OE Canals majority fur Congress is 1,231—two small counties to 
Beaufort 646 363 755 236 616 iso || Daviess ..... 299 “ 578.... 385 438.... 253 : 

Washington..379.... 96 377.... 34 198.... 48) Mantio...... 29 “ 250.... 395  142.... 197 hear from. 

Hyde, (part) .355....111 450... 158 169.... 74) ae ’ : eR Seteoee OSS ALabaMa.—Twenty-two Counties heard from have elected 

Tyrrell 339.... 25 189.... 35), Crawford... 9 381.... 320 196.... 166 

yrrell...... ‘ ps a real Bartholomew. 291 875.... 533 608.... 412 41 Harri-on, 5 Van Buren men to the House; last year 22 

> es game as — ae ***" 330 || Brown ...... = 35 58.... 275 262.... 302 Whig 1024 V. B. An endorsement on the way-bill states 

Northampton 622... .446 565....465 495....330 | eGrant...... 100 “ 406 241 238_... 130 "s . 

Bentie....... 463....468 326... 489 312....442 |) salliven..... “ 666 244 935 203.... 558 that 49 Whigs are known to have beenelected. (The House 
I —— spies “ae _ ae — as = maetees v3 oa Pon . yo a" ae consists of 100 members: last year 66 V. B. to 34 Whig.) 
. a eee.) ee ‘ Beene Pf weee 5S)) Clark ....... 6 a .. 00 . ; 

Currituck ... maj. 300 70....419 33....424 | aa ge R80 « 449.... 705 427... 286 The Senate censists of 33, only 10 of whom are chosen ths 

IV, Wayne + -263....777 180....716 162....551)) Cass...... — 429.... 452 513.... 286 year, aud of course the body cannot be changed. The Mont- 
Jolinston ....569....617 364... .672 306....448 | Knox ....... ad pr 646 736.... 431 pomery Advertiser (V. B.)says the new Senate will stand 19 
Creven......671....643  68....669  187....323 | Washington.. “ 300 886....1608 556.... 947 : , 

oot Becceds . ae a ose Sa St. Joseph ... 336 “ 584.... 475 490.... 253. V. B. to 14 Harrison. 
ie. «ce: ‘ weds : Lepame ..... £33 ® 623... 563 490.... 452!) eaee We have complete or partial returns from 49 
Maj. so far....... 2,104 1,979 2756 =i Paner....... 18 « 123... 210 87. 69 extocny.—We have complete or p 
So far the Whigs have gained the following Members of! Kosciusko... 48 “ 219 312 160.... 143+ Countier. They show the following aggregates: 

the Legislature : 1 from Granville, 2 from Northampton, 9 | ee cece = = ek cece pe By er a For mad Pc ge — ee J art 

esse ¥ ahi pees “ ne an Buren).....--- : 

f ifax, 1 from Bertie, and 1 (Senator) from Camden | + ... 160 “ 267.... 246 128.... 150 ic a rench, 16 580 

eaten As there was a bd morte in the Inst | oNeble “ 44 130.... 2 49... 80 Majority for Letcher.....---.----- 13,291 
: eat ; | “Steuben .... 60 “ 114.... 71 (not organized.) = Ty, ining Counties are not expected to make much 

Legislature of 4 in the Senate and 10 in ie — we do | Vermillion ee ae « re 825 ae «39 aa gz Co pec 

not see how it is to be upset at this stage the canvass. | Carroll...... “ 197 Besee 375.... 5 : ; 

The prerumption is certainly strong that the places of Messrs. — sesee bee ~ = ose om eee 5 Ititvots.—The Counties heard ftom — — 

Brown and Strange, who hive resigned te take the sense of | a « 215 525.... 759 439... .. 307 — “ vt Cute a. wd 

i igs. Miami ...... 100 “ 212.... 235 133.... 80)“ ntcssseteacctesaetiabe _ i - maj. 
the People, will be filled with —_ ss roe eden. 198 * 614... 904 269... 130 Morgen, ELE = : by . sia 
. B. +) Gi “ a Be ae azewell, ......-- . yeeeeee 
P. S.—Craven County PRs — ( i Gideon. .... $7 © 687 h J eum aa > SRNR “ Gallatin,....-. 855 “ 
pnts vy ea a «earthen Freeda | meee 3" 1136.... 698 963... 287 | Menard,.......... is « Champaigne,.. 17 “ 

Lenoir 2 V. B. Delegates (as usual) and probably a Senator | Warrick..... “ 424 265.... 635 157.... 380 Kane,......-.+-+. 165 - 

with Greene. A Whig Senator is probably gained in Currituck | . 0G Judge Bigger’s majority in these Counties is 9,600; | —— gpeene y! a 

and Comésn. ‘Berto reported Whig. There ye consesly Gen. Harridon’s in the same Counties in '36 was 6,500; last Cisk. 2 A as 

room to doubt that the Whigs will have a majority in the \ year the vote of the two parties in these Counties was about \’Lean, .........260 “ 


Legislature. ual. There are eighteen more Counties in the State, gen- 


Kentocny.—We have retu over half of this State. | pon small, and about equally divided in politics. Judge 
They leave no doubt of the electic Letcher and Thompson, | Biggér’s majority may exceed, but we think it will fall below | 
the Whig candidates for Governor Lieutenant Governor, | 19 999, The vote is beyond all precedent. } 
by a majority of ten to fifteen The Legislature | 
goes the same way. The Louisville estimates the |! candidate ran for Congress last year, and obtained some 












These Counties give a Whig gain of several Members. 

Missourt.—First day's vote in St. Lous: For Governor 
—Clark, Whig, 1079; McReynolds, V. B. 579. 

Norra Carotina.—The Whigs have lost a Member in 


“These Countiée are in the fifth District, whens ae | Columbus Co, by 41, 
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New-Yorx.—The State Convention of the supporters of I Kentucky.—Acting Governor Wickliffe of Kentucky bas | ‘LATER FROM EUROPE. 
Gen. Harrison for President assembled at Utica on Wednes- | called a meeting of the Legislature on the 19th inst. to pro- \ The Weatern, Capt. Hoskio, arrived on Sy 


day of this week. The venerable Peter R. Livinestos, | vide for the choiceof Presidential Electors in that State. The | f Bristol, wt dis Sepdnred! athe Se Sly nday 
of Dutchess Co. presided. Although the Delegation for busi- || iaw under which Electors have been chosen has expired by || . 


= The 
intelligence is not particularly important. The flight of Ca. 


ness was limited to the number of Assemblymea from each limitation, and the passage of a new one is necessary. | brera, the Carlist Chief, from Spain to France, and an tans 


County respectively, yet a vast concourse of the People of the 
i d by the Editor of the 


Central Courties 





Evening Journal at Twenty-five Thousand. A procession | 
was formed which extended several miles. The following 
nominations were made with entire unanimity : 
«eesee ee WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
LUTHER BRADISH. 
For Harrison and Tyler Electors of President: 
Sena- Hon. JAMES BURT," of Orange 
torial. § Gen. PETER B. PORTER, of Erie. 
Dis. I. Apranam T. Rose, 
Il. Jous T. Harrisoy, 
IIL. Jons L. Lawrence. 
“ Josern Tucker, 
“ J. Pairs Prensix, 
« Ricr’p. S. WItLIaMs, 
IV. P. Vas Cortianp,” 
'V. Peter G. Swarr, 
‘I. Natnanstet Dusots, 
VIL. Bartow Wuirtr, 
VII. Evisna Jexxiss, 
“ Harvey Watson, 
IX. Arcn’p. M'Intrre, 
X. Grair. P. Grirrits, 
XI. Eart Stimpsos, 
XII. Jostan Hayp, 
XIII. Keres P. Coot, 
XIV. JosatHan Wattace, 
XV. H. P. Voornies, 
XVI. Ecpr. G. Merrick, 


* Two of the three survivors of the Electers who cast the vote of 
this State for Thomas Jefferson in 180. 
The Convention was addressed by Messrs. N. P. Tart- 


mapoe, SoutHarn of N. J. Stasty of N. C. H. Ketcuum 
of this city, ALrrep Ketter of Ohio, and Danizet Wes- 
ster, Jr. of Illinois. Our advices do not come down to the 


For Governor... 


adjournment. 


C> We understand that the Hon. Silas Wright dectines | 
running for Governor on the Administration ticket, deeming 
his services of more importance in the Senate. Hon. Samuel 
Young, we believe, is no longer talked of for that station, and 
the idea of presenting Judge Savage is dropped. 
likely that either Hon. John A. Dix of Otsego, (Ex-Secretary . 
of State,) or Hon. William C. Bouck of Scoharie (Ex-Canal 
Commissioner,) will be the man. 
tioned for Lieutenant Governor but that uf Hon. Daniel S. 
Dickinson of Broome. 


Abolition Nominations.—The Abolitionists of this State 
who are in favor of organizing a distinct political Abolition , 
party held a Convention at Syracuse on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week, to nominate and organize for the No- 
Dr. Chas. O. Shepard of Genesee was 
chosen President, with six Vice Presidents and two Secreta- 
ries. Committees were appointed to take into’ consideration 
the various subjects coming properly before the Convention. 
At 8 o'clock in the evening, Hon. Gerrit Smith reported 
strongly in favor of organizing a distinct Abolition party, un- 
der the title of the ‘ Freemen’s Party,’ in all the Districts and 
Counties of the State. After a spirited debate, in which Mr. 
Van Buren and Gen. Harrison were vehemently denounced 
as alike hostile to the Abolition cause, the report was unani- 
mously concurred in. 

On Tuursday the Cenvention nominated their ticket : 
Governor, Gerrit Situ of Madison Co.; for Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, Cuas. O. Suzparp of G 
tors, AkTHUR Tarran of Kings and Bensamin P. Jounson 
of Oneida. Forty Representative Electors were likewise se- 
lected from the several Districts. —This Electoral Ticket is 


pledged to support Jas. G. Birney for President and Thomas 
Earle for Vice President. 


vember Election. 


muster. 


Mr. McQueen, Postmaster at New-Orleans, it is rumored 


XVIL. Tuomas Buck, 
XVIIL. Isaac Ocpen, 
XIX. Samvet Batcom, 
XX. Jacop Livinestos, | 
XXL. Joun J. Kxox, 


= 


XXII. Jonn Wittiams, 
B. Davis Noxon, 
XXIII. Jonx J. Speen, 
Danie. Hiesarp, 
XXIV. Grat. H. Woeecer, 
. AcBert Crane, 

. Cuarcies Brapisn, 
. Jounn WHEE ter, 


. Putneas L. Tracy, 


. Hes. R. Seymour, 


We hear no name men- 





y the Ist day of 








Vermont.—Hon. William Slade was nominated for re- | rection in Syria, are the most interesting political items. s, 
election to Congress by the Whigs of the Second District, || * Spbusiness is concerned, there appears to have been linle 
v t a great Convention held et Brandon on the 30th. | Coase since our last previous advices. Some of the paper 
Hs election toimnt Quali John Conant, Esq. of Branden | publish statements in regard to crops in Great Britain, whicj 

the ti inated for Elector of President. are, beyond all question, deceptive. Although the unsettled 
ne accent, «Spr eiat= | state of the weather had slightly affected the harvest in am. 
r , ° a a ial | parts of the kingdom, there is no reason to doubt that th 

New-York and anne —nm Seng See — | present crop throughout England and Scotland is fully ~s 
pes — earnes ’ ; ’ “ ' to that of any recent season, and prices in this country : 
cemmunity with regard to the cennection ef our City with ry, there. 





| Albany by Railroad. That the People along the proposed fore, cannot be in any way affected by this arrival. America, 
\\ line of the Road should be deeply solicitous for its construc- | 


Flour at Liverpool is 35s. 6d. to 39s. free, and 28%. 64. 19 995. 
tion and ready to incur a fair proportion of the expense, isa | ~ Bre 2 cies tes ensiaiaaies “a (Liv. 
natural though gratifying circumstance; which renders the _ re . ba tosen:" Dandene ~wl 0 
past apathy of New-York to the enterprise by far more sur- | oan i . eae id ee ott ven ay 
prising. But that apathy exists no longer. New-York feels | ie coat ee akon 3 70 vensels 
that a Railroad to Albany is essential to the maintenance of | dome hatin tiiailiiii ae 

her Commercial ascendancy, and her position as the great | si ‘teats nie tne Datiediie : betes 
centre of intelligence on the American Continent ; and, though Albert regent in case . + A ow oe Given meee 
sorely tried by pecuniary disaster and mercantile depression, | which the Englishmen think there is some opecial aes a 


| she is yet equal to the efforts necessary to her future prosperity. _ provide for, though they hope they may have a successor ; 


A large meeting of the friends of the proposed Railroad _the throne provided without any such painful consequences 
was held at the Merchants’ Exchange on Wednesday of this The selection of Prince Albert as the regent, in the even 


week—Hon. Isaac L. Varian (Mayor) in the Chair. The |? So gee ne Pt od ae es 
meeting wes addressed by Hom. Samuel Stevens, Judge Sussex to be joined in the regency, but this was opposed by 


Bockee of Dutchess, Alderman Rich, R. P. Morgan, A. G. | the Queen, and was likewise against precedent. it appan 
Thompson and W. L. Stene. Strong resolutions were adopt- that the duties of Regent will devolve temporarily on /’nace 
ed, and the books of the Company opened for additional sub- | Albert, even though the Queen should go safely throug’ tvr 
a ’ . confinement, as she will be unable, for a season, to perm 
scriptions at the office of S. Stevens, President of the Com- any of her royal duties. 
pany. We hope the capitalists and holders of real estate in| The Canada Bill bas at length passed both Houses of Px. 
our City will act in this matter with an enlightened regard to | ment, the Commons having adopted the inconsiderable aco. 
Dacie oun tatannitn end Grace of Béw-Vesk. ments of the Lords. Lords Ellenboro and Wellington & 


| jected strongly t giving Lower C tatio 
We regret to perceive that there is some apparent collision | than Upper Sd gh. ar a mers aed athe 


between the New-York and Albany Company and that which | leave the two provinces in the condition of the government i: 
has constructed the Harlem Railroad, and now proposes to | India, with @ governor and council] and streng military fore 


7 : than run the risk of a representative government, unless \e 
extend its werk through Westchester County, in accordance | va Scotia, New Brunswick, dc. were included, so as to over: 
with the extension of its charter last winter, by arrangement | balance by their vote the refractory French. 


with the former Company. It seems tous that there is room | A grand demonstration by these people was to be held «: 


enough for both, and that neither need interfere with the , Birmi m on Monday, July 27, upon the occasion of 1.- 
2 a . r, ick jail ‘ 
other. At any rate, let the work go ahead. - Collins being released froth Warwick jail. tt we 
) openly avowed that this demonstration was to be preliminsy 

— to a renewal of Chartist agitation throughout the kingdom 


Trouble en the Illinois Canal.—There have been some Father Mathew, the great Tempereace Reformer, is cai: 
serious disturbances on the Illinois Canal, growing out of the ing thousands of new converts e+ ery day. The fees paid 


recent election excitement. The rioters, mostly Irish, threat. | those who subscribe to the pledge, are, one shilling sterlin; 
ened, and in some cases proceeded to destroy the public works |" a medal, sixpenee to a clerk, sixpence fora flag, and or 
penny per week to a parish pricst for the masses that are #11 


on which they were employed as laborers. over 


Ez Gov. G. M. Troxp of Georgia has peremptorily de- Rokert Taylor, a one illiterate, impudent rogue, of nint- 
‘lared that he will take tever i »ndi teen or twenty years old, was convicted at Durham, of bite 
elared that he will take no part whatever in the pending Pre- my. He pretended to be Lord Kennedy, ond by exhibitin: 4 
| document which he called a will, bequeathing to him at 

William Jack, Esq. bas been nominated for Congress by | 10m of money, had persuaded no less than six young wom 
the Adm. party in the Butler District, Pa., in place of Hon. | '™ different parts of England to tarry him. 


sidential contest. 


William Beatty, whose friends are said to be dissatisied with’ on. a s tenaaen. gg og we : 
the choice. Samuel A. Purviance of Butler is the Harrison on the post office is £369,000. ; 
candidate. Mr. James Stuart, Chief Justice of Lower Canada, 0-4 


é - ‘ai : " Mr. Fowel Buxton, have been created baronets. 
The Watere at Fairmount, from which the city of Phila- | Edward Oxford, charged with high om. in attempting 
delphia is supplied, are lower than for years, if ever, before. | to shoot the Queen, was acquitted on the ground of insanity. 


The Corporation of the city have found it necessary to take He will be confined in a Ixnatic asylum. 
measures for the prevention of waste. The weekly average of letters which pase through the Enc- 
Capt. Hatch, well known as the keeper of a Hotel in| lish post office, is 432,086. By a new method ane 


‘ ‘ : the booksellers > . i y envelope with 
Poughkeepsie, was killed by lightning while sitting in front advertisements, mg my ss —————— vn a for 
of his own door on Wednesday. We hear that several gen- about half price, as it is an excellent and cheap mode of cit- 
Uemen were sitting near him, who all escaped. culating advertisements, and it is conjectured that very #°" 

N.P. Triet, late U.S.C _ | large establishments will find it profitable to give away thov- 
om , late U.S. Consul at Havana, has been acquit- sands of these advertising envelopes, by which Rowland 
ted by a Committee of the House of Representatives of the | Hill's postage scheme will be turned into an universal fres 


| charges preferred against him of official malconduct. We Postage! 
The Conservatives of this State have called a State Con-. | 


vention to assemble at Auburn on Tuesda 
October at 12 o'clock. There will doubtless be a strong 


- { 9 ; twice 
presume he will be sent back. He was charged with favoring l te , a ee oe —_ — oe third 


the Slave-Trade and oppressing the officers of American | reading on the 27th ult. It had been slightly modified. We 
vessels. | find the following remarks on the bill in the London Morning 


|| Advertiser. 
Judge Ira C. Clark, of Prattsburgh, Steuben Co., N. Y., i) . We comider Mr. F. Kelly's last night’s motion for the fur- 
fell dead a few days since while returning te his house after || ther abolition of the punishment of death, as alike requi 


is about to resign, and be succeeded by J. G-nois. We hope | the close of a days’ work mowing. He was 46 years old. the interests of justice and the character of the country — 


so. The report is that he has suTered Government drafts on 
him to be protested while he had funds in h:s hande. 








not in 
The New-York Canal Tolis during the Pag y I b. deeply regret that the punishment of death hes 


Gust, amounted to $36,540 85. of crimes which in farmer days were punishable with death, 






this country been ere this entirely abolished. Of the number | 
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the greater part, by far, have been abolished, and in no in- 
stance has bolition of capital punishment been found to 
be attended with an increase of crime. It has been asked, 
what secondary punishment we could devise to prevent atro- 
cious crimes being admitted? Here, we admit, that the law 
is very defective—that transportation is by no means the sys- 
tem which the Legislature should adopt. But no Christian 
Legislature would offer its own negligence, indolence, or inca- 
pacity, as an excuse for putting human beings to death un- 
justly and unnecessarily. We beg to impress upon the reader 
that in no one case has the abolition of capital punishment 
been follewed by an increase of crime. There are still four 
offences against property merely, which are punishable by 
death—embezzling by any servant of the Bank, or of the 
South Sea Company, of certain kinds of stock. Surely no 
one would justify that. Then the riotously destroying houses 
or King’s ships. There is further assaulting with intent to 
kill, burglary with violence, and highway robbery and piracy, 
with violence against life. The last is arson. In 
cases Mr. Kelly's bill proposes to abolish the punishment of 
death now existing against them. In answer to most of the 
objections against such a measure, we say that the time is 
past when the moral guilt of an act is to be considered in its 
punishment—moral criminality is no element for the consider- 
ation of human laws. 








FRANCE. 
The French Chambers were prorogued on the 15th ult. 
after a session commenced in much trouble, but terminated 
to the satisfaction of all, except the displaced ministers and 
their adherents. The friends of M. Thiers loudly proclaim 
their admiration of his tact and success in the management of 
very difficult questions. 
he war goes on in Algiers, but less disastrously to the 


these || 


ee SES 
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a, 
And yet it is almost a matter for regret to see disappear fl Pacha, in order te induce him to treat his prisoners with hu- 
from the Places de Louvre—the Marche des Innocens—the | manity. This conference had for a brief time a good a ~4 
Rue Froid manteau—and the Champ de mars, those flags | but no sooner had these humane gentlemen left the place than 
and those cypresses which indicate the present tombs of the | the same rigorous treatment was recommenced.” 
heroes of the three days. Thus every moment one or other || A letter from Cairo, says that a proposal is much talked of 
trace of the revolution*is effaced. The other day the last of | in that city, which is going to be made to Mehemet Ali, to 
the trees on the Boulevarde des Italions, near to the Cafe allow a monument in honor of Napoleon, to be raised on the 
Paris, which bore the mark of a saw—when to fell it, to form || great Pyramid of Gizeh. The funds for the purpose, would 
a i was resolved on—was cut down; and at this in- | be raised by subscription. 
stant the Palace of the Institute which bears countless proefs || CHINA. 
of the fire of the Swiss Guards from the Louvre, isin process | In regard to China there is no intelligence, but it seems 
of what is termed restoration, which will necessarily include || that a blockade of Canton is to be ene of the first measures 
the removal of all these marks, indentions or perforations, | resorted to; and there is great reason to apprehend that the 
which the Parisians so proudly refer to. || blockade will be of long continuance, for we have not the re- 
SPAIN. || motest idea that it alone will have the slightest effect on the 
At length, Navarre, Aragon, and all the territory on the right | Chinese. If the English Admiral confines himself to a block- 
of thé Ebro, are free from the faction that has for so long dis- | ade, he has got his two or three years’ work befere him. 
tracted them, and the very people in whom it was supposed | SWITZERLAND. 
Don Carlos’s claims found the greatest support are now the || The Helvetic Diet was opened at Zurich on the 6th ult. 
most formidable opponents of his pa-ty. Without arms, and | with the accustomed ceremony. The President in his speech 
without the aid of any military force, the Basques and Ara- | adverted to the revolutionary movements which have lately 
gonese have repelled or made prisoners such Carlists as have | occurred at several cantons, and exhorted the Diet to recom- 





| presented themselves in their towns with the hope of deriving || mend moderation and conciliation on the part of the cantonial 
| succor. This proves beyond doubt that they fought for them- | governments towards the 
selves, and not for Don Carlos, and that the unmolested en- | on the satisfactory relations that continued to be maintained 
| joyment of their ancient institutions is all they care far. 


people. He congratulated the State 


|| with foreign powers; but, at the same time, recommended 


his cause. Arivalo, Zaccarias, Marraco, Palacias, Balmaseda, 
and others, had preceded him to France, or delivered them- 
selves up to the General of the Queen. The latter was fol- 
lowed to Pau by 900 men, most of whom had belonged to the 
| Valencien battalions, which were the terrer of Huerto and 
|Castile. Two French companies of the line escorted them | 








French, the army with Marshal Vallee having returned to the 
city. 
an and has sent 8,000 of his horsemen to the Caliph of Mat 
care to punish the rebellious tribes, and 
the grain cro 

minating the fe 
vius and Etna. 


The Emir Abd-el-Kader, is as daring and ferocious as | 
| of Ham, which, it will be remembered, served for many years | 


also to set fire te all || 88 4 prison for the unfortunate ministers of the exiled monarch. 
on the immense plains around Algiers, illu- || It had been intended to confine him in the citidel of Lille, with 
avens with a magnificence surpassing Vesv- | Balmaseda, but at his earnest request he obtained the privilege 
|| of heing separated from his asseciate in crime. Certain it is 


| into the interior of the ceuntry. 
Cabrera will be detained as a state prisoner in the fortress 


Letters from Toulon, of the Sth, armounce the sailing of | that these fellows have a mertal hatred for each other. The 


the Belle Poule and the Favorite, for St. Helena, to bring 


| civil war in Spain has lasted six years and nine months. Fer- 


home the remains of Napoleon. Several persons who had | dinand VII. died in September, 1833. Don Carlos entered 


| 


concealed themselves on board both vessels were sent on shore | Q > ’ . 
and none but tLose furnished with permission from the Gov- || ber 4th, when his Dye a him at Bilboa by conmi- 


ernment were allowed to form part of the expedition, 


had come home and returned to Marseilles, where the 
Bourbon factions had their spirits quite excited, and gave him 
a dinner. 
house, and cried out, Down with the traitor, &c. The Mar- 
shal escaped. 
General Sconeh the friend and comy of Napoleon, 
dressed in the ancient military costume of the Empire, ar- 
rived there, together with other officers, attired in more m 
ern tinsel and gilt, all to embark on board the Belle Poule 
frigate, commanded by Prince de Joinville, and which, with 
the corvette, had sailed for St. Helena, to bring home the re- 
mains of the Emperor. The coincidence of the arrival of 
Bertrand, on such a mission, and, Bourmont, the alleged 
traitor at Waterloo, made a serious impression on the Mar- 
seillois, which was hightened by the vivid associations recalled 
by the devoted Bertand, equipped in the same dress that he 
wore, while with Napoleon. 





An important measure is the adoption, at last, by the French | 


Government and Chambers, of a line of Steam Ships, to run 
from Havre to New-York; and the subscriptions already 
amount to near a million of francs. 


The European correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer | 


holds the following language with reference to affuirs in Paris: 


A collection of 500 young men gathered round the | 


While Bourmont was at Marseilles, the noble | 


| 


| Spain the 11th of December, but the rebellion began on Octo- 


| vance with the priesth 


The notorious Marshal Bourmont, emboldened by the hope | The French Government has proposed to the refug 


that there existed a Carlist or anti-Orleans feeling in France, | 


twenty-seven thousand in number—to enlist for Algiers. Eve- 
| ry Carlist captain who presents himself at the head of ene 


|| hundred and thirty men will retain his rank. Immediately 


| after the entrance of Cabrera’s troops, to the amuunt of cight 
thousand, the Prefect of the Oriental Pyrenees formed a camp 
for them in the Champ de Mars, between two rivers at Per- 


n. 

The civil war being thus ended, the Minister Espartero had 
quarreled with the Queen, and was in disgrace. he Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 25th says: ‘‘ The positive confirmation of 
the news received on Wednesday of the rupture between Es- 
| partero and the Queen Regent had led to some excitement 
|among the holders of Spanish Bonds.” The origin of the 
quarrel was the refusal of Espartero to sanction the new mu- 
nicipal law. 








THE EAST. 





{ hemet Ali of a formidable character. 


Accounts from Syria represent an insurrection against Me- 
A warlike people have 
risen in rebellion, and though differing among themselves in 
many respects, they have combined to shake off a yoke of 


|| despctism, the endurance of which was no longer possible. | 


|| It appears that the insurrection of the rebellious Druses in 
Syria, proves to be a most disastrous matter for Ibrahim 
Pasha, and that the country from Damascus to Beyroot and 
| onward, is completely subjugated to their power. In conse- 


uence of which, the utmost degree of consternation pervaded 


: Te |b | 
In my last, I stated that the Bonapartists, or Imperialists } bevy: and Mel t Ali, alarmed, had sent Abbas Pasha, 
as they term themselves, had lost ground, and that the Re- I hiv grandooe, with 12,000 ieeee. in 18 Turkish frigates, to 


publicans were nearly hors de combat. 


The former have not | help Ibrahim. 


It seems this latter had not only attempted to 


rallied, but the latter gave signs of: life about the 14th of this extort heavy taxes from these brave tribes (remnant of the 


month, and proposed having several grand dinners, in cele- 
brating that anniversary, but the government threatened .to 


|| Christians) but also to deprive them of their arms. Some 
‘more of the unfortunate Jews had also been massacred by 


mar the effect of them, and having influence with the popular |) j,om. 


journals, sufficient to induuce them to decry any manifestation | 


the matter was relinquished. 


The commotion in Syria had greatly emboldened the young 
|| Sultan, who now, instead of wooing his obstinate Egyptian 


We are full of the approaching anniversary of the three || viceroy for peace, begins to think of dictating terms, taking 


days. Preparations for the celebration of this annual Fete | advantage of Mehemet’s misfortunes. He was, in truth, on 
are in progress, but generally speaking, they are in the usual || the point of acceding, till the insurrection broke out, because, | 
style. There will, however, be some new feature in this sol- || previous to that, the rich and influential old Vizier, Koshrew 
emnity. One‘of these will be the unveiling of the’statue of ||-Pasha, who had been the principal obstacle to a pacification 
Liberty placed on the column erected, (instead of the Ele- | had been dismissed through French ‘influence. 
phant—the immortal conception of Napoleen) on the spot on 
which stood the Bastile. A still more touching ceremony 


will be the transport of the remains of those who fell fighting || and would, after that, be exiled to Moca. 


Koshrew's || 
| dismission, it-is said, was for peculation, old age, &c. It is | 
alsoasserted that he had to disgorge cleven millions of piastres, || Bu 


Cubrera was the last of Don Carlos’s chiefs who abandoned | that especial attention should be devoted towards an augmen- 


tation and improvement of the military resources of the con- 
federation. We learn from the Swiss journals that the Valais 
is now perfectly tranquil. Some slight excitement exists in 
the canton of Zurich, caused by the religious opinions of the 
inhabitants. 

GREECE. 

The treaty of commerce negotiated between Greece and the 
Porte by Signor Zographos has been finally rejected by the 
Greek Government, and the negotiation thereupon dismissed, 
although it is well known that King Otho and the Bavarian 
party much wished to have ratified it, but were compelled to 
give way to public opinion, which had been expressed in the 
most unequivocal manner on the occasion. Every thing is 
very dull at Athens. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A most extraordinary affair has lately been bronght to light. 
The French journals are filled with reports of the trial of a 
Madame Laffrage, formerly Miss Cappelle, for stealing a 
|| valuable ornament for the hair studded with costly diamonds. 

It was stolen from Madame Laffrage's intimate friend, Mad- 
ame Leotand, and since the discovery of the jewels on Mad- 
ame Laffrage’s premises the latter has written a letter to her 
former friend, threatening that if her evidence was not falsi- 
fied or withdrawn, she would retaliate by accusing her of the 
worst crimes, and by revealing ber amours. These disclo- 
sures resemble more a novel of Balzac’s than a tale of real 
life. Madame Laffrage is grand-daughter of Madame Genlis 
and Philip Egalite. The trial clused on the 15th ult., when 
a verdict was pronounced, and she was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment. She is to be again indicted for the 
murder of her husband, which it is said, she effected by send- 
ing him a basket of poisoned cakes as a pretended mark of 
affection. It was reported on the 24th ult. that Madame 
Laffrage had poisoned herself, but the report was contradicted. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd confessed in the House of Commons 
that he had no expectation of carrying his Cepyright Bill this 
session ; and on his motion the order of the day for going into 
committee on the bill was discharged. 

Colonel Thornton, who went to London for the purpose of 
negotiating a loan for the State of Lilinois of one million of 
dollars, met with no diffculty in immediately succeeding in 
the object of his mission, and has returned in the Great 
Western. 

Professor Espy has been delivering his lectures on the the- 
ory of storms at Liverpool; but, if we may judge from the 
papers, ke met with a poor reception. 

The Queen of Prussia held her first court on the 4th ult. at 
| Berlin, which was attended by all the foreign ministers, and 
| the great officers of state and of the court. The Princess of 
| Prussia stood by the Queen, and the King was surrounded by 

Prince Augustus of Prussia, Prince Augustus of Wirtemburg, 
‘the Hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern, Prince William of 

Nassau, the Prince Bispop of Breslau, and other personages 
| of the highest rank. 

Professor Gracffe, of Berlin, an eminent surgeon, who had 
gone to Hanover to operate on the eyes of Prince George of 
Cambridge, suddenly died there, deeply regretted by all. 

Thomas Dibden, who is now in his seventieth year, is said 
to be lingering in the most griping penury in London. 

ee ee 
Border Feeling.—One of the light infantry companies of 
ffalo made an excursion to Niagara Falls, the other day. 
| When returning, the boat ran near the shore at Waterloo, on 


for freedom on the 27th, 28th and 29th July, 1830, to a vault 


umn, and which is to be cense- 
| cars on an immense scale are 


constructed beneath that 
crated by the clergy. F 





The Jews of Damascus were still the victims of oppression. 
| A letter from Byruth, in Syria, states that “ Al the tor- 
‘tures of the persecuted Jews in Damascus have ceased. the 


on which the coffins each to | poor prisoners were still separately confined in dark holes, 

ose ‘ murdered patriots’ ure | and ne one allowed to approach them. Mr. S. Briggs, of 
nd thus at length their || Alexandria, with the russian and American consuls, bad re- 
nz, will be united, | paired to Damascus, and had a long conference with Sherif 









y 
contain the skeletons of six 
to be placed and borne én pe 


shea, as were their efforts when 





| the Canada side, where a company of black soldiers were gar- 
|| risoned. Some boys on board the boat insulted them with 
'| noises and their grotesque uniform produced quite a laugh. 
| This irritated the colored troeps, and one of them raised a 
musket and fired. This was follewed by a number of shots, 
from the blacks, but fortunately nobody was injured. It pro- 
duced much excitement on board the boat and in Buffalo. 
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Destructive Fire at Cleveland.—About half past 10 || 


o’clok, August 8, a fire broke out in the basement of the 
Cleveland Exchange, better known as the Globe Tavern, 


building. of wood, was soon enveloped in flames, the inmates 
barely having time to escape the rapid progress of the fire.— 


The fire very soon communicated to the large, four-stery brick | 
hotel erected last fall by the Merwin estate, on the corner of | TROT 


Superior Lane and Merwin street. The building was but 
partially completed, three of the stores in the basement en- 
tirely s*, valy one of which was occupied. The building was 


windows in the exposed end unprotected by iron blinds, gave | 
the flames easy access to the interior and reof of the stately 
pile. In a short time the fire broke out from under the roof 
nearly the whole extent of the building, and raged with tre- 
mendous fury until the roof fell in and was consumed. South 
of the Exchange a range of three wooden buildings extending 
on Merwin stteet to an alley, were burned. 
correct a list of the houses as we have been able to obtain.— 
New brick hotel belonging to the Merwin estate $15,000. No 
insurance. Cleveiaad Exchange, occupied by Mrs. Foote. 
Furniture, &c. mostly destroyed. Building fully insured, as 
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| tudes of 


| of geology. [ Mobile Journal. 


| 





these herbiverous warm blooded animals, appears | 
| along the whole northern coast of Asia and America, and sf- | missioners at New-York, appointed under 
|| turds scope fur a great deal of scientific speculation upon the | between the United States and 
near the corner of Superior Lane and Merwin street. The || nature! history of the earth, and the most curious branches 


United - and Mexico.—The arrival of 


Mexican Com 
, the recent Treaty 
Mexico, is an important s 
| toward the final and amicable adjustment of the c aims wh; 
country may bave upon the other. 
‘cording to the +tatement of the Sounal wa 


Bay of Funday and Gulf of St. Lawrence —The Gov- | are to meet the American Commissioners at Wades ot 


General bas sanctioned, says the Montreal Herald, the | there proceed to an adjustment of the claims pending between 
| survey of a route for a canal connecting the waters of the Bay lithe two countries, whether 4 


of American citizens upon the 


of Funday with those of the Gulf of St. Lawrerce. This sub- | Govermment of Mexico, or of Mexican citizens upon the Goy. 


ject bas been in agitation a number of years and partial surveys | ernment of the United States. So far as the C 
in immediate contact with the Exchange, and three ar four Were bad, but no advance made until now fur the acoomplish- | of the two countries agree, in regard to the 


ommissioners 
validity of said 


| ment of so important a work as this will prove to be. The | cisims, their decision 1s to be Gnal. In cases of di 

|time occupied at the present moment tn a voyage from the | on any particular claims, such eleims are to be referred to the 
shores of the Buy of Funday to the Gulf of St. Lawrence is | Prussian Minister as umpire, whose decision the two Govern- 
usually three or four weeks, and this canal is calculated to | ments have matually agreed to abide by. 

shorten the period of such a voyage at least from two to three || 


weeks. 


The distance between some par's of the Bay of Fun- | 

We subjoin as | day and tne Bay of Verte on the Gulf is not, we are told, over | to be exceedingly favorable; the weuther during the summer 

30 miles, and the tand soft bottom, dyked marsh, nearly the | has been 

whole distance. The St. John (N. B.) Observer of the 28th | days the heat has not been oppressive. The 

ule, speaking of this canal, says:— The first result of the | of the season has suppressed every fear of the a 
visit of His Excellency the Governor General to the shores of | the Stranger’s Fever,‘ in the absence of whi 


—_——EEEEE 

Charleaton.—The Couner represents the health of the ci 

quite agreeable, and with the exce of a few 

vanced period 
arance of 

‘eg oays the 


‘Mes buildi ned by R. Champion, | New-Brunswick bas been made public in his engagement to | Courier, “ no city in the Union can compare with this for 
beer = = Seen ‘a $500 by Pautee te an forward the great object of having complete surveys made of | health and salubrity. 


surance Co. Occupied by Walker as a shoe shop, and Rooney 
as aciothing shop. 
Next the Tremont House, occupied by Mrs. Thompson, and 
owned by McGarphy estate, contents mostly saved Burld- 
ing valued a: $1,000. Noinsurance. The other beilding ee- 
stroyed was ocenyied by C. Bradburn, grocer. Damage to 
goods about $600. Amount of insurance by Columbus In- 
surance Co. $1500. The building, worth about $1,000, was 
owned by Benedict & Baxter—no insurance. The dest:uc- 
tion of the new hotel is a serious calamity to our city, as well 
as to th= enterpri<ing gentlemen who, in desmte of the un- 
propitious times, had suceessfully begun and prosecuted an 
improvement desigoed to be lasting, useful and ornamental. 
The hetel wilt be an entire lo«s, as a considerable portion of 
one of the end walls bas already failen duwn, and the stand- 
ing walls will probably have tebe taken down to the base- 
ment story. if not to the fuundation. 

Another Fire —\bou: an hour before day break this morn- 
ing, the extensive distillery establishment of Messrs. Vinton 
& Chamberlin, on the opposite side of the nver near the 
mouth, was discovered to be on fire. No person sl pt in the 
buildings, and by th: time the alarm was raised and people 
could reach the distillery, it was burning furiously. The dis- 
tillery, reenfying house, &c. were entirely de«troyed. Loss 
to Messrs. Vintoc & Chamberlin, $15,000. No insurance. 

SE 

Arctic Region —A late number of the London Foreign 
Quarterly Review makes known for the first time to English 
readers some of the particulars of the Russian Exploring 
Expedition to the Northern Arctic Ocean. It was conducted 
by land—that is, by land conveyances, sledges and dogs, over 
the e+; and often a considerable distance from the shere, un- 
der the charge of Lieutenant Van Wranzl, and occupied 
nearly five years, amidst the severest hardships. The suffer- 
ings of the party from cold, even ir the mild season, were 


the various routes for a caual to connect the waters of the St. 


Most of the contents of each saved,— Lawrence with those of the Bay of Funday, His Excellency 


——_>-——— 


Usurious Interest.—We learn from the St. Louis Bulletin, 


having stated to our worthy Lieut. Governor that Canada will that a case was recently tned in that city, for a note of $100, 


be ready in the spring to begin the survey and to grant £1000 due a broker. 


in aid of the New Brunswick grant towards the «xpen-e ; and 
that he will use his influence with the other Provinces to in- 
duce them to join in this great undertaking.” 


The defendant pleaded that he had paid usu. 
rious interest on it, ard that $55, at the rate of 24 per cent, 
| a month, had been paid on it. Thirty-three dollars also had 
| been endorsed as paid toward the principal. The claim was 
| fur the balance with 6 per cent. interest per annum, for four 


From Froripa.—The Savannah Georgian contains some | years, the time the note had been ruoning. By the laws of 


extracts from the Jacksonville (Fl.) Advocate by which we 

learn that on Wednesday the Lith uit. two discharged soldiers 
| were killed and scalped by Indians about six miles Eastward 
|| of Fort White, where their bodes were found by the express 
rider from Fort Lawrence. Capt. Ellis in command at Fort 
Gilliand, with twenty men, repaired to the spot and interred 
the bodies, but found it impossible to trail the Indians. On 
Thursday the 16th ult. two drageons bearing the express from 
Pilatka co Fort King, were killed and their bodies horribly 


cut and mangled, about nine miles from the latter post. On | 


Sunday, 19th ult. two men attached to the Infantry Corps, 
were passing between Fort Fanning and Fort White, and 
were killed within seven miles of the latter place. On Men- 
day, two others nelonging to the same corps, were killed about 
19 miles from Micanopy, being on their way to Fort Fanning. 
On the same day the express rider, when about a mile from 


Micanopy, had about fifteen rifles discharged at him but for- | 


tunately escaped. The firing was heard at Micanopy, and on 
repairing to the spot signs of from 80 to 100 Indians were 
found. The ten horses taken from the Dragoons, near Fort 
Mellon (mentioned in the Georgian of the 29th, that paper 
says) have been recovered. One of the dragoons was found 
dreadfully mangled; and some of the clothes of another, who 
was missing, were also found. 
—— 


Cestrat America —Accounts from the Isthmus of Pan- 








stated that in one of their night encampments, muffled u : 
and protected by extra clothing and furs, ice was formed be- funds, and entirely unable longer tw carry on the war against 
tween their stockings on their feet, from the vanor thrown off their neighbors. 


in the works could not be kept fluid by any precaution, in a P'O% “8% making great havoc among the natives in Chagres— 


ville, Pennsylvania. 
very distressing. As a sign of the severity of the cald, it is | 0 the middie of June, have been received at Havana. 
2 he Government at Central America were said to be without 
























Missouri, however, when usurious interest is taken, the 
;amount paid in that way is deducted from the principal sum 
| loaned and no allowance whatever made for interest. Con- 
|| sequently, the plaintiff, instead of recovering $67, as primi- 
|pal, with such interest at 6 per cent. as might have occirred 

on the note as it orginally stood and the balance, after de- 
| ducting the endorsement, perbaps in all 80 er 90 dollars, r- 
‘covered only fwelve dollars. 


_—— 

A Western Rogue —A man aamed John A. Finley, was 
arrested in St. Louis, Mo., a few days since, on a charge of 
obtaining a gold watch under false pretences. Since his ar- 
rest, an abundance of evidence has appeared of his talents 
and #navery, which occupies nearly a column of the Bullet. 
_ He has been for some two or three months operating in 3t. 
Louis, and though very illiterate, and without that sagacity 
which might be supposed to be indispensable for such a bold 
course of roguery as he has taken, a genteel and preposses- 
sing appearance, miidness of address. and seeming honesty of 
purpose, have given bim success. He had obtained endorse- 
ments from merchants, negotiated for shares of stock, opened 
speculations in lead, and by bis pretended ownership of a 
farm and coal mine, with mutilated or imperfect deeds to give 


| color to his pretensions, bad made himself of some import- 


jance inthe community. He is said to be a native of Mead- 


eS ee 
| Wisconsin Territory.—The Wisconsin Express says:— 
|The tide of emigration both from the Eastern States and 


The civil war sti | rages in Pasto, and the f beyond the Ocean, is setting in this direction—and Wisconsin 
by the skin; chronometers were useless, the drop of wil with- "eels have made themsetvas quite formidable. The small-| 


will, no doubt, drring the present sunimer, receive great and 
| valuable accession to her population. We venture to ray that 


temperature ofien 40 degrees below zero of Reaumur. The ,'¢ fureigaers, having mostly been vaccinated, escaped the ) °° portion of West, and especially the great North-West, of- 


zero of Reaumur is the freezing point, or 32 of Fabrenheit— 
but each degree of Reaumur is equal to 14 of Fahrenheit, 
so that 40 degrees below the freezing point ot Reaumur is 58 
degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit. 

The result of the expedition may be generally stated as | 
having traced the boundaries of Asia in their highest north- || 
ern latitude, and connected with the English discoveries and 
examination, as de ing a i sen or expanse of || 
water of indefinite extent buunding the continents on the | 
north and entirely round the world. The problem remaining 
to be solved is, whether there be in still higher northern lati- | 
tudes, beyond the belt of ice which skirts this coast, a Polar | 
continest or large body of land. It has been found in all 
latitudes, that beyond a comparatively small distance trom the | 
coast, the Polar sea is always open and free from ice. This 
distance rarely exceeds sixteen English miles, and the con 
current reports of the natives of these frozen regions, of 
ferent tribes in the high Siberian, as well as in the American 
latit«dea, lead to the impression that there is Jand, and in- 
habivd land, not many miles across this water, and around | 
1 age of the earth. 

ne of the natural- curiosities which this region has 
sented to every traveler, is particularly noticed eee poral. 
of Van Wranzel’s expedition. It is the prodigious quantity 
of the bones of the mammoth which are found. The farther 
north, the greater is the quantity, and some of the Asiatic 
Arctic Islands are found to be composed of little more than 
& mass of mammoth bones. For eighty years Sibetian tra- 
ders have been conveying them away by ship loads, and they 










epidemic. The insurrection in the Government of New 
Grenada was daily increasing. The insurgents threatened to 
overturn the Government. It was expected that Peru would 
declare war egainst Bolivia, but the declaration had not been 
made at the last accounts 

Mexico.—Forty-six natives of the United States and of. 

reat Britain, were vivlently arrested in May last, by the 
Mexican Gow rnor of Upper Califoraia put in chains, shipped | 
to the port of San Luis, on the Pacitic shore of Mexico, and 
thence driven in a herd, under the burning sun, to the city of 
Tepic, 60 miles in the interior—all on the mere suspicion that. 


|‘ the Yankees’ meditated an insurrection, to get possession of | 


the Territory! Their sufferings are represented to have been 
indescribable. Through the generous interposition of Thomas 
J. Farnham of New-York, who happene.l tobe passing through 
to the U. States, the case was spread befure the British and 
American Consu's at Tepic and were released on parole. 
The Mimisters of the two countries had made a demand upon 
the Government at Mexico for redress. 
——aa 

Sickness in Tennessee-—The rain in East Tennessee, is 
represented to have fallen more copiously than during any 
previous summer. The Chittenango Gazette says, the floods | 
are so great, that the Tennessee nver fails to discharge ite4 


waters, 80 as to onnapy its usual summer channel. Sickness \ 





prevails onany and seriously on all the water courses. Al- || 
per aae4 in the country so situated is more || 


The distress is unparalled fi 





are still appaiently undiminished. The like phenomenon of 
the existence in this inhospitable clime, of immense multi- 


parts of Tennessee; and we are to add, it is getting | 
Wworee in every neighborhood where i provell | 


, pounds of wool. 
| pound, the total value of thie year’s clip will be about twenty 
millions of doliars. At the prices which prevailed in 1836— 
|when wool was worth 69 to 75 cente—the clip of this year 


fers 80 great inducements to industrious and enterprising em- 
igrants as the Territory of Wisconsin. Our climate is salu- 
brious, and our soil is exceedingly fertile ; and good roads in- 
_tersect almost every portion of eur Territory from Lake Mi- 
chigan to the Mississippi. Our present population, too, is 
comprised of an unusually Jarge number of enterprising, in- 
telligent, and industrious men—men who possess nerve 


| vigor, and who are well fityed by their perseverance and char- 


acter to advance the interests and to promote the proeperity 


of our rising commoawealth 


— 

Wool.—The Portland Advertiser refers to the present low 
prices of this great staple, as compared with the prices ob- 
tained in 1836. Estimating the present number of sheep in 
the country at 15,000,000, and allowing the to be 
three pounds per head, the clip uf this year will be 45,000,000 
Putung the average value at 45 cents per 


would have been worth $31,500,000. The difference in value, 


| therefore, of the loss by the fall in prices, is about $11,000,000, 


which falls on the wool growers ef the country. 


Tt 
Vicissitudes of Fortune.—Ube marshal in Cincinnati, 
who has furnished several paragraphs for the pers, 
his rounds of census taking, gives the following : To the Sth 
ward of that city he states that he found two instances of the 


instability of furtune. In destitute cireumstances, dependents 
healthy , for 


the of the day, were two women, one a grand 
daughter of a distinguished Governor of and 
the other a cousin of a late Governor of New-Jersey. 
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The August Meteoric Showers.—The periodical appear- 
ance of falling stars, meteoric showers, or whatever the phe- 
nomena may be termed, was this year very generally observed. 
A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing from 
New-Haven, under date of the 10th, says that observations 
were made at that place on the night of the 9th inst. and that 
three observers saw, between 10 P. M. of the 9th and 2A. M. 
of the 10th, three hundred and nine shooting stars. During 
most of this time, the moon, (four days before the full) seri- 
ously interfered with the observations, and by her light ren- 
dered invisible as many es half of the meteors which might 
bave been seen in her absence. The moon set at@ A. M. 
Between this time and half-past 3 A. M. when day-light was 
fast gaining, four observers saw five hundred and nine shoot- 
ing stars. Several other meteors were casually seen before 


— + 
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le, 
an hour; an amount greatly exceeding the average number smallness of their size, from the position of their orbits, and 
ebserved in the finest nights of summer, which rarely ex-eeds i from other circumstances, to be mere fragments of some 
eight or ten in the same length of ime. The phenomenon was | greater celestial body, which once revelved round the sun be- 
by no means confined to Paris; fur it was seen, during the |, tween Jupiter and Mars. Allowing such a planet to have 
same period, from Brussels and Troyes, to the mountains of , been burst in pieces by some internal convulsion, and the main 
Vevarais, in Ardeche. This fact was communicated to the | fragments to have corresponded in pumber and in size to the 
Academy of Sciences by letters from the various quarters four planets before mentioned, it is shawn that their relative 
where the phenomenon was observed. . In the Prussian State | positions and the other conditions of their cuntinued revulu- 
Gazette of the 14th August, last year, there is an account of _ tivn round the sun, would correspond with singular precision 
the phenomenon of falling stars ohserved at Breslau, on the to the circumstances in which these planets are found to exist. 
night of the 10:h, when, between ten o'clock and three in the | Should the theory of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia be estab- 
morning, above a theusand were counted, but they sometimes | lished, it would be a great advance toward a theory of the 
succeeded so rapidly they could not be numbered. | meteoric pbeaoumene which of late years bave excited so much 





The opinion that falling stars are merely inflammable ve- 
pors, which take fire at a small distance from the surface of 
| the earth, has been long since abandoned. The apparent | 
magnitude of these meteors, their great distance, wgether , 








10 and after 34, which, of course, are not included above. If | with the rapidity of their motion, and its direction, were | 
the moon had been absent, it is reasonable to conclude, that found to be quite inconsistent with that supposition. The 
with a proportionate number of observers, at least 1500 me- H celebrated Chiadni, in his investigations, in 1794, respect- 
teorswould have been seen during the night. Many of those | ing the mineral substances which had been ascertained 
observed as above, were equal in splendor to the planet i to fall from the heavens, arrived at the conclusion that these | 
Jupiter, and very many were as brilliant as stars of the first | luminous meteors are not formed in our atmosphere, but are 
magnitude. Their general spparent radiation, was, as has | bodies which move in space with a :apidity equal to that of 
been noticed in former years, from a region between Cassio- | the planets, and which, when they meet the earth in its revo- 
peia and Perseus. During the whole night the sky was re- || lution round the sun, come within our atmosphere, and (com- 
markably clear. || bustion being produced by the air) become luminous, and | 
The nature of these celestial appearances, and the connec- throw out stones and mineral matters, which fall upon the 
tion which seems to exist between the aurora borealis, falling ‘earth. This explanation accords with the appearances in the 
{/ P . : 
stars, and meteoric substances, have never been satisfactorily sky, which, according to the best authenticated accounts, 
explained by scientific inquirers ; and the difficulty is now in- have accempanied the fall of meteoric stones; and it seems | 
creased by the discovery that the ‘ falling stars’ are annuaries. probable to be the true one, in so far as it goes. 
These appearances on particular days of the year have long | But it goes only a short way, and leaves us still without an 
been vbserved, but the idea that they were periodical has gen- answer to the question, What is the nature of these bodies, 
erally been treated as a popular superstition, unworthy the ! and whence do they come? The notion that they are pro- 
attention of scientificmen. We gave last week the substance jected to immense distances from terrestrial volcanoes, is 
of researches made by Professor E. C. Herrick, of New-Ha- | long since exploded; nor has the romantic supposition ef Hut- | 
ven, on this subject. Boside the evidences of a former know- | ton and La Place, captivating as it is to the imagination—’ 
ledge of their periodical character quoted by him, we may | that they are projected from volcanoes in the moon—been 
mention that Musschenbroeck asserts the discovery in his | able to maintain its ground. It has, indeed, been shown by 
Philosophia Naturalis published wn 1762, and that ‘ annual | calculation, that a heavy body projected by volcanic force frem 
showers of fire in the month of August,’ are spoken of ina the summit of a lunar mountain, may be thrown so far as to 
oo in Switzerland in 1710. ; | bes tracted, by gravitation, to the surface of the earth ; but 
appearances take place principally at iwo periods in | this is supposing that the motion of the projectile 1s not im- 
the year, the second weck in August and the second week in t peded by the resistance of any lunar atmosphere. The agency, 
November. The meteoric shower described by Professor || however, not only of atmospheric air, but of water, is neces- 
Olmsted, of Yale College, in 1833, took place on the night of | sary to produce @ volcanic eruption; and if we admit the 
the 12th of November, and Humboldt and Bonpland obs rved | generally received opinion, that the moon has hardly any at- 
similar appearances in México on the night of the 10th of No- | mosphere, end no water, we must conclude that volcanic 
vember in 1799. ‘ Toward the merning uf the 12th Novem | eruptions cannot there take place. If, moreover, the myriads 
ae be 8 + : ee pn of wee stars succeeded | of falling stars, which are centinually eppearing, con-isted of 
eac. r for four hours in eastern sky with the greatest | solid matter thrown from the meg how could she afford 
regularity from north to south ;’ and Bonpland remarked, that | such an incessant and enormous waste of her substance? We 
from the beginning to the end of the phenomenon there was are, therefore, almost constrained to adupt the hypothesis of 
not a space in the firmament equal to three diameters of the, M. Arago and M. Olbers, the celebrated astronomers of Bre- 
moon free frem these meteors. Humboldt, by collating differ- | men, who died last spring, that the falling stars are innume- 
ent observations simultaneously made in diffrent places, found rable small masses of matter. which circulate, like the planets, 
that this brilliant appearance was seen over a great extent of round the san io elliptical orbits, ull they come within the 
the globe—at the equator, in South America, at Labrador, earth’s atmosphere, when they take fire, end are either to- | 
andin Germany ; embracing & space of 92) ,000 square loagues. tally consumed in the air, fall in fragments on the earth, or, 


The August period has been more generally observed, and | emerging again from our atmosphere, are extinguished, and 


is therefore bettcr established. Beside the observations made | Comtinue their circuit round the sun. It is further supposed, | 
| that these little masses, meeting in myriads the plane of the }) 


in this country within a few years, M Arago, M. Quetelet and 4, : : 1 : R a 
Professor Ellington have watched the appearances usual in | earth's orbit, especially at certain periods of their revolution, 


this month, in different parts of Europe. The result ofa produce those periodical phenomena which have = 


course of observations made by M. Quetelet, the able astron- | served to take place. 
mer of Brussels, is, that these meteors are always visible on | This is certainly an ingenious hypothesis. Tet may be true, 
the 10th of August; and, by a recent communication made | it may be false; but it is the only presumption recoacileable 
by M. Arago to the Parisian Academy of Sciences, it appears || with results of observation. The origin of these mysterious 
that M. Quetelet’s observations have been confirmed by those | bodies and the functions they perform in the system of the 
made at Paris. Ithappened that, in August last year, at the | universe is still unexplained. The writer of the article in the 
period when the phenomenon was expected, the Director of the || Edinburgh Encyclopedia, on Astronomy, supposes that they 
Observatory of Brussels was at Paris, and joined his observa- || are disjecta membra of celestial bodies similar to the earth, 
tions to those of the Parisian astronomers, and many other | which have been burst and shattered by some explosive force 


attention in this country and in Europe. 

It is very much to be regretted that Silliman’s Jeurnal, the 
only periodical in this country, of any reputation, in which 
scientific questions are discussed, has so limited a circulation. 

e need a weekly, or at least a monthly, scientitic jourws! of 
this character. For such a work a sufficient number cf able 
contributers would be found witheut ¢itliculty, and it could 
hardly fail to be supported. 


Literary Intelligence. 

Mrs, Katharioe A. Ware, of Massachusetts, has been travel- 
ing some time in Europe, and a London bookseller announces 
a volume of poems by her as nearly ready for publication. 

Our countryman, Catlin, has prepared for the .press a mag- 
nificent work on the American Indians and the scenery and 
sports of the country west of the Rocky Mountains. Those 


) who have read Catlin’s spirited letters, published in the jour- 


nals prior to his visit to Europe, will not doubt his ability to 
preduce a work creditable to himself and to his country.— 
The greater portion of the pictures in the Indian Gallery, now 
in London, will be engraved, and these, with the letter-press 
illustrations, will make two splendid folio volumes. Mr. Cat- 
lin is now in St. Petersburgh. 

Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have in press and will 
soon publish Carlyle’s translation of Goethe's * Wilhelm Meis- 
ter's Apprenticeship and Travels;’ ‘ The Stage, before and 
behind the Curtain,’ by Bunn; ‘ Mercedas of Cac-tile, or a 
Voyage to Cathay,’ by Coeper; ‘The Black Riders of Con- 
garee, a Tale of Carolina,’ by Simms; ‘Howard Piuckney,’ 
by Thomas, author of ‘Clinton Bradshaw ;’ ‘The Young 
Prima Donna,’ by Mrs. Gray, and ‘ Stephen Dugard.’ 

Messrs. Langieys have in press anew romance by Mr. Ma- 
turin, an Irish gentleman, who has gained considerable repu- 
tation by several briefier tales and sketches in the magazines. 

Messrs. Harpers have nearly ready a new novel by James. 

Among the works announced as just published or nearly 
ready, in London, at the time of the British Queen's depar- 
tr’, we notice the following: American Humor; Canada 
and the Canadians, by a Lady Resident; Queen Victoria, 
from her Birth to her Bridal, with portraits; Sandron Hall, 
or the Days of Queen Anne, by the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, 
M. P.; Memoirs, Letters and Misceilanies of the late James 
Smith Exq. one of the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses ;’ 
Memoirs of Beethooven, by his friend, A. Schindler; the third 


‘volume of Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eng- 


land; Hazlitt's Dramatic Literature; Life of Andrew Mar- 


| vell; the Red and the Gun; The British Army as it was, is, 


and ought to be. 

Lady Brehmer, well known throughout Germany, has pub- 
lished a new romance entitled ‘ Home,’ which has comman- 
ded much attention. Professor Grubbe, of Upsala, Sweden, 
has published a very able ‘Philusophical Development of the 
Rights of Society.’ The ‘ Legendary History of Sweden,’ is 
’ gpost important antiquarian work published in Europe 

uring the present year. Prof. Mullen, of Guttingen, is onan 
archeological tour through Greece and the Neapolitan States. 


Dr. Julius Fuerst, a very learned Jewish theologian, has 
been appointed tutor and professor of the Hebrew and Tal- 
mudian languages to the university of Leipzig. 

Dahimann, of Jena, has completed the first volume of his 
elaborate ‘ History of Denmark,’ to be issued in October. 


persons who watched the state of the heavens, on the mghts | 
from tne 9th to the 11th of that month; and the result of their 
united observations was, that in those critical nights the num- 


jnto myriads of fragments. However wild this idea may seem, 


it is supported by plausible reasoning. Juno, Pelles, Cerer, 
and Vesta, recently discovered planets, revolving in orbits be- 





ber of falling stars observed was 25, 30, 40, and even 50, in 


tween those of Mars and Jupiter, appear from the singular 


There are 81 journals published in the Austrian empire 
of these 36 are political periodicals, and are written—16 in 
the German, 11 in Italian, 5 in Hungarian, 1 in Bohemian, 1 








ia Ilyrian, , and 1 in the Wallachian languages. 
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The first part of K. Von Raumer’s ‘ Crusades,’ has been ! bility of the trust, and is considered a very satisfactory docu- 


published at Stuttgart ; the work is divided into four essays. | 
The first is on ‘ Napoleon and Germany,’ in which the learned | 
author takes a different view from Victor Hugo. The second 
essay, on the ‘ Poet and the Writer of Travels,’ is principally 
directed against La:nartine's ‘Travels in the East.’ The 
third essay answers the query, ‘Does Sweden rise, or does 
the Baltic recede ;’ and the fourth and last essay on ‘The 
Geography of the English,’ in which Hugh Murray’s Ency- 
clopedia of Geography is especial!y noticed and approved of. 


he trustees propose an immediate organization of a 
preparatory school, for the initiation of a limited number of 

| pupils into the course of study and discipline, which, under 
the will, must,be extended to several hundred. _ It is correctly 
argued in President Bache's report, that to commence the 
operations of the college with the complement of children 
would be attended with insurmountable difficulties to the for- 
mation of such habits of study and deportment as would be 
required for the best ends of institution. A commence- 
ment of some kind is certainly desirable. 








The son of the celebrated Oriental traveler, Zacharia, is Foreign Quarterly Review for July.—The American 
preparing for publication the travels of his father, undertaken edition of the last Foreign Quarterly was issued by Mrs. Ma- 


in 1837 and 1838, to be published at Heidelberg. 

The death of Professor Wesserle, of Ofen, who was en- 
gaged on a ‘ Numismatical History of Hungary,’ having pre- 
vented the completion of that desirable work, J. Rupp is now 


compiling a ‘Compendium of Hungarian Numismatics,’ ex- || the French of J. B. Biot, for the use of the Students in the | efforts, but, in the drudgery 


tracted principally from the papers of the late professor. 

There are three newspapers published in Oldenburg, the 
Humoristische Blatter, and the Mittheilungen aus Oldenburg. 
The Oldenburger Anzeiger is, however, the most read. _Lit- 
erature is at alow ebb, and the Ducal Library, open four | 
times a week to the public, is rarely visited by literary men. 

The literature of Sicily centinues in the same state that it 
was half a century ago. The only recent publication on ec- 
clesiastical literature, is the ‘ De venerabili Eucharistia,” by 
Catalano, in four volumes. The study of medicine is now at- 
tracting considerable attention. 

During the last year 5324 works were published in France. | 
287 musical compositions, and 1015 copper-plate and litho- | 
graphic engravings, and 100 maps. 

A work on the ancient manners of the Normans, and their 
code of criminal and exchequer laws in Normandy from 1207 
to 1245, has been reprinted from a MS. found in the Biblio- 
théeque St. Génévieve. 

The Countess Diodata Kovero di Novello, the authoress of 
several lyrical poems and twelve dramatic novels, including 
the celebrated poem ‘ Sparzia,’ terminated her mortal career + 
in Turin on the 5th ult. at the advanced age of sixty-five ; she | 
was the daughter of the late Marquis Guiseppe Angelo di 
Saluzzo, one of the founders of the royal academy of Turin. 

Rosini, the celebrated Italian scholar, who has translated 
two romances into French, and one into German, has just 
published the first nine numbers of his ‘‘ Storia della Pittura 
Italiana, expesta cei Monumenti,”” which he has dedicated 
to the King of France. 

The Society of Antiquarians at Rouen have offered a gold 
medal for the best reply to the question—‘ What was the 
state of feudalism under the government of the Dukes of 

Normandy ?” 


| son, corner of Pine street and Broadway, yesterday. We re- 


ceived it too late to give a synopsis of its articles, but from 
the table of contents it appears to be an unusually rich number. 


An Elementary Treatise on Geometry: Translated from 


Virginia Military Academy, by Professor Francis H. Smith, 
has been published by Wiley & Putnam. The work enjoys a 
high reputation. 


‘A Wiater in the West Indies and Florida.’—This work 
comprises observations on manners, customs, etc. in St. Croix, 
Trinidad de Cuba, Havana, Key West, and St. Augustine, 
with remarks on the climate and produsetions of those places, 
by an invalid. It is doubtless a very good guide-beok for per- 
sons visiting the south in search of health. (One vol. 12mo. 
For sale by Linen & Fennel, American Hotel.) 


The Advancement of the Fine Arts.—We alluded last 
week to the series of letters on this subject commenced inthe 
Evening Signal, and we give below an extract—not embody- 
ing the writer's planfor the encouragement of painters, forthat 
is not yet developed—but descriptive of English institutiens sim- 
ilar in character to some now existing in this country, and of 
their operation. The extreme ignorance of most of our pic- 
ture-fanciers in regard to paintings is astonishing. A fellow 
comes among us and advertises a collection of works by Tit'an, 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyke, and others, which if genuine 
would be worth from fifty to a hundred millions of dollars, and 
succeeds in swindling from one a hundred dollars, from another 
a hundred and fifty, and so on, by their sale, until his whole 
stock is disposed of and he goes back to Europe enriched with 
spoils. 








clubs,—and from the fact, acknowledged by the 
artists Ives, that they are not advancing. In short 
wealthy as the English are, they will not pay for great works. 
and their patronage te::4s only to encourage *, and 
those lively works called fancy pictures, in which their artists 
display great skill, but which rank in art as epigrams rank jn, 


poetry. 

Such is the English Academy in ita effects. Though it js 
the best school ever founded, abounding in talent, patronised 
by the wealthiest aristocracy in the world; situated in the fo. 
cus of civilization, leisure, opulence, and even taste; it has 
failed to advance the arts one step. I have heard many Eng. 
lish academicians admit that the arts have made no adva: co 
whatever since the establishment of the academy; and tha: 
| Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, and others, are 
|| not only unsurpassed, but unrivalled, by their successors. The 
, number has increased; the mass become more expert—more 
able to catch a share of patronage ; but the best artists, like 
| soldiers unemployed, unexercised, not only fail to increase 
their powers, after exhausting their funds in a few ambitious 

of earning a livelihood, they lose 

|| the acquired in the schools. 
|| _ But if the Royal Academy, in the country for which it was 
| designed, so different in many important points from ours, 
does not work well, how will it succeed here? Will our 
| comparative poverty, our unremitting devotion to business, 
| and our limited population, render it more effective—or les 
| 807 How does it operate asa school? It does not provide 
|, instruction; it has not a painting fit to study ; it provides th 
living model but fora short season, and then makes some 
charge to the stodents : in short, it offers nothing but a sma! 
| collection of casts from the antique statues; the Amer. 
can Academy offers as much. 1 have not met with one of js 
| members who did not admit its deficiency in this respect; and 
| say that we must, for the present, be content to hope for bei. 
| ter things. Is it a successful picture-market ? The word is 
an offensive, but @ true one, and must be spoken. “ Sparc 
us the mortifying question,” every artist exclaims. “Do 
you not see the soi-distant amateurs crowd the sale-rooms ¢/ 
worn out rubbish, and bid twenty, thirty, fifty, sometimes 
even a hundred dollars, for what they regard asa work of 
\ Raffaelle, Titian, or Correggio? Ii, while in England th 
works of these artists sell for thousands of pounds, they bid 
on them at such a rate; how will they bargain with us, and 
wait for the pressure of quarter-day, to aid them in cheapen- 
ing our humble productions? Suffer us to forget the picture- 
market whenever we can!" We have no claas of citizens 
whose income is large, and whose time is unoccupied: we 
may have a few individuals, but of these how many are dis- 
to pay ten or twelve thousand dollars for a picture? 
eli me of one! Yet such sums are often paid to the Eng- 
, lish artists, though, unfortunately, not with such regularity as 
to be depended on; and if they have but the effect to foster 





If the only influence of this course was the gratifica- | excellence ef an inferior order, what can we hope from the 


tion of an ignorant taste for colored canvass, it would be no || false show of wealth, kept up at the sacrifice of comfort, lei- 


great matter. Men might point out to their visitors as many | 
‘works of the great masters’ on their walls as they liked, and | 
no one would care for their simple credulity. But the ense | 


sure, and health, which distinguishes many aspiring frogs in 
our community! I doubt if it will produce even mediocrity. 





Mr. Simpson, the Arctic Discovercr.—We published « 


with which Americans—keen bargainers in every other com- | Week or two ago an necount of the suicide by Mr. Thomas 


modity—are duped in works of this kind is fatal to all encour- | 
agement of native talant and to the growth of excellence in art 


Simpson, of the English Exploring Expedition, in the North- 
West Territory. The Montreal Gazette expresses a beliet 


‘Godolphin: By Sir Edward L. Bulwer.’—This is a ro- among us. ‘ Jonathan Pericles’ has to propose a plan which ‘hat the story is false, for the following reasons: 


mance ef fashionable life in the present age, and it is distin- 
guished for the usual characteristics of the Pelham series.— 
Some of the English critics speak of it as Bulwer’s master- 
piece. It is published by Harper & Brothers. 


University Intelligence.—The annual commencement of 
Washington College, Hartford, Conn. took place on the 5th 
inst. Dr. Joseph H. Thompson of New-Jersey delivered an 
address, and Mr. Arthur Cleveland Cox of this city a poem, | 


before the literary societies connected with the institution.—| ™! other distinguished men were members of it. Keynolds |, whatever being made to the deplorable 
and West, having access to the king, represented to him the .in the St. Louis Bulletin.” 


The poem by Mr. Cox is said to have been an edmirable | 
production. Washington College is in a flourishing condition. 


ty 


will enlighten and correct this taste, and result in a more 
just appreciation and patronage of the beautiful arts. He is 
opposed to any of the existing institutions intended to promote 


, these objects, for reasons explained in his letter. Our present 
_ ‘National Academy of Design’ is moddled after the Royab,, 8bout the best route either to Canada or New-York, at Lake 


Academy of England, and of that the following acceunt ia 


“In the first place, it remairis fo be accounted for, why 
Messrs. Simpson and Dense should discover such baste in 
prosecuting a journey to England. In the second place, it i+ 
extraordinary that two gentlemen, who had so leng and sofar 
traveled together on the best possible terms, should fall out 


| Winnepick, whence, if we may judge from the map, and the 


given: , information of travelers in that part of the Continent, there 1s 


_ The germ of the Royal Academy was a private club of ar- 
tists, who met for the purpose of study. Hogarth, and seve- 


importance of aiding it by royal patronage, and he prompt! 
told them to take what measures they thought tg a 


but one sure and expeditious route to the great lakes. An: 
in the third place, we believe that recent intelligence has been 
received in this city from the interior, without any allusion 


alluded to 


Intelligence has been reccived in this city also, leading toa 


Frederick Hall, LL. D., has been appointed Professor of mising to defray the expenses out of his private purse. Sub-  COMCUrrence in the Montreal Gazette's belief. 


Chemistry in the medical department of the Columbian Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. vice Dr. Thos. P. Jones, resigned. 
Rev. Dr. Woods, President of Bowdoin College, will de- | 
liver the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard Uni 
versity at the coming Commencement. 
The commencement of Yale College takes place on the 19th | 
inst. We learn from the New Haven Herald that Dr. Beecher 


Philadelphia, of the Phi Beta Kappa, and Mr. Bacon, of New 
Haven, is to deliver the Concio ad Clerum. 

Girard College.—More than five columns ational 
Gazette of the 7th inst. are occupied by a per ad from 
the trustees of the Girard College to city councils of Phil- 
adelphia. This communication contains a full of the 
Proceedings of the trustees since they assumed | mth 





sequently the Academy had apartments given it in Somerset 
house, and became able to support itself by its exhibitions. It 
was at first intended merely to establish a school, and a peri- 


Boston and St. Louis Railroad.—The whole line of road 
fram Boston to St. Louis is chartered. The works in the 


odical fair, for the purpose of selling works of art: but as ar- | West are suspended for the present, for want of funds. The 


respectable place in which to expose their works for sale, the 


ni- | tists increased in number and talent, membership beeame an, Whole distance from St. Louis to Boston is about 1275 miles; 
|honour. Having, then, the means of educating artists, and a , of this will be completed next year, from Boston to Buffalo, 


535 miles—in Ohio, on the shore of Lake Erie, 63 miles—in 


art depended for support on the patrenage of wealthy indivi- Michigan, near the South line, 65 miles—total, 663 miles, 


rom this source. How much this advanced the higher de- | 
partments of and painting may be inferred, from || 
subsequent attempts of the artists, the academicians included, 
© obtain a national nage from the parliament,—from the 
attempt of several distinguished artists to introduce pictures 
into at their own expense,—from the formation by 
the nobility and gentry, of the British Institution,—frem the 
establishment of the Society of British Artists,—the old and 


d ; . 1 A j . ' 
is to be the orator of the Education Society, Mr. Barnes, of | io pele y received @ considerable amount || making more than half the whole distance, and embracing 


two-thirds ef the whole expense. 


A 


Sickness in East Tennessec.—The fever rages with much 
fotality in East Tennessee. The Jonesboro’ - a the 22d 
ult. notices the death of Susan Gaines, sister of Gen. Gaines, 


in Kingsport, at an advanced age; Dr. E. R. Dulaney, of 


Blountville ; Adam Shi and three of his children in the 





new societies of Painters in Water Colours, and several other 


vicinity of J ; Wm. Crawford, aged 15, and Cap- 
tain John Hove, ell of Jonesborough. : 
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" ‘THE WINTER'S WALK. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


(Written after walking with Mr. Rogers.) 


Mark’d—as the hours should be, Fate bids us spend 
With one illustrious, or a cherish’d friend— 

Rich in the value of that double claim, 

Since Fame allots the friend a Poet's name,— 

My “ Winter's Walk” asserts its right to live 
Amongst the brightest thoughts my life can give, 
And leaves a track of light on Memory’s way 
Which oft shall gild the future Summer's day. 


Gleam’d the red sum athwart the misty haze 
Which veil’d the cold earth from its loving gaze, 
Feeble and sad as Hope in Sorrow's hour,— 

But for THY soul it still had warmth and power ; 
Not to its cheerless beauty wert thou blind, 

To the keen eye of thy poetic mind 

Beauty still lives, tho’ nature’s flow'rets die, 

And wintry sunsets fade along the sky! 

And nought escaped thee as we stroll’d along, 
Nor changeful ray, nor bird's faint chirping song ; 
Bless'd with a fancy easily inspired, 

All was beheld, and nothing unadmired ; 

Not one of all God's blessings giv’n in vain, 
From the dim city to the clouded plain. 


And many an anecdote of other times,— 

Good earnest deeds,—quaint wit,—and polished rhymes, 
Many a sweet story of remembered years 

Which thrilled the listening heart with unshed tears,— 
Unweariedly thy willing tongue rehearsed, 

And made the hour ‘seem brief as we conversed, 


Ah! who can e’er forget, who once hath heard, 


The gentle charm that dwells in every word 


Of thy calm converse? In its kind allied 

To some fair river's bright abundant, tide, 
Whose silver gushing current onward goes, 
Fluent and varying; yet with such repose 

As smiles even through the flashings of thy wit, 
In every eddy that doth rufile it, 

Who can forget, who at thy social board 

Hath sat,—and seen the pictures richly stored, 
In all their tints of glory and of gloom, 
Brightening the precincts of thy quiet reom; 
With busts and statues full of that deep grace 
Which modera bands have lost the skill to traee, 
(Fragments of beauty—perfect as thy song 
On that sweet land to which they did belong,) 
Ti’ exact and classic taste by thee displayed ; 
Not with a rich man’s idle fond parade, 

Not with the pomp of sume vain connoisseur 
Proud of his conten, of his judgement sure, 
But with the feelings kind and sad, of one 
Who thro’ far Countries wandering hath gone, 
And brought away dear keepsakes, to remind 
His heart and home of all he left behind. 


But wherefore these, in feeble rhyme recall ? 

Thy taste, thy wit, thy verse, are known to all ; 
Such things are for the World, and therefore doth 
The World speak of them; loud, and ‘nothing loth 
To fancy that the talent starnped by Heaven 

Ts nought unless their echoed praise be given, 

A worthless ore not yet allowed to shine, 

A diamond darkly buried in its mine. 

These are thy daylight qualit es, whereon 

Beams the full lustre «f their garish sun, 

And the keen pvuint of many a famed reply 

Is what they would not “ willingly let die.” 

But by a holier light thy angel reads 

The unseen records of more gentle deeds, — 

And by a holier light thy angel sees 

The tear oft shed for humble miseries,— 

The alms dropp'd gently in the beggar’s hand, 
(Who in his daily poverty doth stand 

Watching for kindness on thy pale calm brow, 
Ignorant to whom he breathes his grateful vow) 
Th’ indulgent hour of kindness stol’n away 

From the free leisure of thy well-spent day, 

For some poor struggling Son of Genius, bent 
Under the weight of heart-sick discontent; 
Whose prayer thou hearest, mindful of the schemes 
Of thine own youth ;—the hopes, the fever-dreams 
Of Fame and Glory which seemed hovering ther, 
(Nor only seemed) upon thy magic pen; 

And measuring not how much beneath thine own 
Is the sick mind thus pining to be known, 

But only what a wealth of hope lies hushed 

As in a grave,—when men like these are crushed ! 


And by that light’s soft radiance J review 

Thy unpretending kindness, calm and true, 

Not to me only,—but in bitterest hours 

To one* whom Heaven endowed with varied powers ; 
To ene who died, e’er yet my childish heart 

Knew what Fame meant, or Slander’s fabled dart! 
Then was the laurel green upon his brow, 

And they could flatter then, who judge him now ; 


Who, when the fickle breath of fortune changed, 

With equal falsehood held their love estranged ; 

Nay, like mean wolves, from whelp-hood vainly nurst, 
. Tore at the easy hand that fed them first. 

Not so didst tHov the ties of friendship break— 

Not so didst tHou the saddened man forsake ; 

And when at length he laid his dying head 

On the hard rest of his neglected bed, 

He found,—{tho’ few or nene around him came 

Whom he had toiled for in his hour of Fame ; 

Though by his Prince, unroyally forgot, 

And left to struggle with his altered lot; ) 

By sorrow weakened,—by disease unnerved ,— 

Faithful at least the friend he had not served: 

For the same voice essayed that hour to cheer, 

Which now sounds welcome to his grendchild’s car; 
i And the same hand, to aid that Life's decline, 

Whose gentle clasp so late was linked in mine ! 


* Sheridan. 








sincerely trust and believe that ‘better times’ are soon to 
come. A manufacturer, who has purchased to some extent, 
bas given us the prices recently paid by him, which will show 





cents per lb. Three other lots, one of 800, another of 1600, 
and a third of 1400 Ibs., were for 41, 40 and 34 








| cents (average) respectively per pound—the two first Saxen 
best, and the last three-fourths full blood. These are not the 
|| old prices, but about in proportion to the general reductien in 
|| the prices of our home products. [Claremont (N. H.) Eagle. 


| 
| Fatal Affray.— A recontre took place between Mr. F. W. 
|| Quackenboss, and James H. Hunter, of Yazoo City, on the 
| 20th ult., which resulted in the death of the latter, he being 
|| shot through the head. 


Earthquake at Hartford.—The Hartford Courier of Mon- 
day says: A smart shock of an earthquake was felt in this 
city and eae afternoon, about twe o'clock. It 
was accompan 

|@ heavy clap of thunder, and its duration was from fifteen to 
| twenty seconds. Our buildings were very much shaken, and 
| considerable alarm was manifested. In one or two of the 
cburches, a part of the congregation rushed into the street. 


Fire.—Between 11 and 12 o'clock Tuesday night, a fire 
was discovered in the upper part of the large six story brick 
building No. 553 and 555 Front street, near the corner of Do- 
ver street, owned by Jacob Lorrillard, and occupied by 
| Charles Postley for storage. The building and the contents of 
the upper part, with the exception of a few bags of coffee, 
| were entirely destroyed. It was said that there was consid- 
| erable oil in the cellar, which will most likely be savud. * The 
| first and second floors contained but few goods. Messrs. 
Spofford, Tiloston & Co. bad about 300 bags of coffee in the 
| building, most of which was in the third story. The 4th, 
| Sth and 6th stories were filled with crates of crockery. 





Mr. Levis.—It will be recollected that aftar Mr. Levis, the 
i late Cashier of the Schuylkill Bank, absconded, Mr. Newell, 
| & gentleman of Philadelphia, was despatched in pursuit of 
| him, He returned, as one of the passengers by the Great 

Western. We find the following on the subject in Bicknell’s 

r: “A passenger who came on in the pilot line last 
informs us that although Mr. Levis, late of the Schuyl- 
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A t 6, Chri T. Pi , of i i i 
of Feoitsnoe 5 gene ierce, of Mobile, to Eliza I. Fairbrother, 


August 6, Amos R. Thompson te Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Chas. 


August 9, Dr. Wm. M. Somerville to Juli P.d 
Hester : ai of thinele i Juliana aughter of Mrs. 
ugust 10, Elisha Brooks to Matilda, da 
Esq. all of this city. en eee 
dagust 10, (yy to Marie L. Martinet. 
ugust 11, Na B. Kneass, of Philadelphia, to Caroline A. 
daughter of the late Capt. Frederick L. Vultee, of this city. ’ 





! 


| 


{| 


_ Wool.—This staple, like every other in the market con- | 
tinues low. Many on, with the expectation that better | 
times are ahead, and will bring better prices with them. We 


August 11, George Collins to Mary C. Van Horne, both of this city 
At Pittsfield, Mose., Augest 5, EC W. Beach ori Grang 
s-~ = of the pee place. ow —- 
ashington City, August 11, Daniel Gold, of this cit , to Mary Ann, 
eldest daughter of Hon. Amos Kendall. _ 


Died, 
August 10, Jemima, relict of James Van Antwerp, aged 60 yoars. 
August 10, David J. Hubbs, 53. August 11, John Hall, 72. ’ 
August 12, Miss Phebe Heustis. 
August 13, James J. Roosevelt, &2. 
August 13, Eliza B., relict of William Seaman, 70. 
At Princeton, N. J., Auguet 9, Mrs. Letitia Harris, 84. 
At Portsmouth, Ohio, William H. Fester, of this city. 
At Rahway, N. J., August 12, Oliver Hicks, an eld inhabitant of 


|) this city. 


the present state of the market in this vicinity, viz.: 8000 lbs. |) “~ 
purchased in this town, and 4000 Ibs. in Charlestown, at 364 | 


| 


At Georgetown, D. C., James Remington, printer, 26. 
At Darien, Conn, August 10, Lawrence Deall, of Rye, Westchester 
County, N. Y., 47. 





FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
I> The Thirteesth Annual Fair of the American Institute of the 


|| City of New-Yerk will be held at Niblo’s Garden, October 5th, 1840. 


by a low rumbling noise, and a report like | 


|, kill Bank, has not returned with Mr. Newell, yet he is said to_ 


|| have made important disclosures and communications to that 
|| gentleman. 


| St. Lowis.—An extensive Sugar Refinery hes recently been 
| established at St. Louis. Itis supposed that the manufacture 
|| can be carried on profitably on a large scale. The expense of 
|| transporting sugar from New-Orleans to that place does not 
| much exceed half a dollar per hundred. 


i Melancholy Coincidence.—The Baltimore Sun mentions a | 


|| remarkable coincidence of death which occurred recenily. 
| On the 19th ult. Mr. Solon Nash formerly of Boston, died a3 
|| Lovisville, Kentucky; and on the same day, his wife, Mrs. 
Mary B. Nash, aged 28 years, formerly of Newburyport, died 
|} in Baltimore. 

| The Arabian ship Sultance has sailed for Muscat after a 


|| isomewhat protracted stay with us, during which her officer | 


| and crew have had every attention paid them to render their 
sojourn pleasant and agreeable. She returns freighted with 
a large variety of our produce and manufactures. 


Se powder works of Mr. Jameson, on the 
Falls , about seven miles from Baltimore, were blown 
up on Saturday last, and Mr. Richard Bates, employed in 
the mills, was so much injured that he died shortly after the 
explosion. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT, 
Philip Schuyler of New-York, to be Consul of the United 
Starce bor the port of Liverpool, in the place of Francis B. 
en, resigned ; his commission to take effect from the 15th 
October next. 





Contributions from Exhibiters received Friday and Saturday, the 
2d and 3d of October. 

Address on Home Production, and particularly Silk, on the evening 
of the 7th of October, at 8 o'clock. 

Ploughing Exhibition on Friday, October 9th, at 3 o'clock P. M. 

Exhibition of Pure Blood Cattle, &c. on Wednesday, the 14th of 
October, at 12 o'clock M. 

Anniversary Address, on the 15th of October, at 7} o'clock P. M. 
Supper immediately after. 

Award of Premiums and Closing Address by the President of the 
Institute, on the evening of the 17th of October. 

Articles delivered to Exhibiters on the 17th of October. 

RENUNCIATION OF UNIVERSALISM. 

i Rev. Mr. Whittaker’s Sermon Renovncing Universalism, first 
preached at the Baptist Tabernacle August 2d, and repeated in sev - 
eral other Churches, will be for sale at 130 Fulton-st. bit «ecu Nas- 
sau and Broadway, on Saturday morning, August 15. Tencopies fur 
25 cents, or $2 per hundred. Single copies 3 cents. Aug. 15. 


Aug. 15. 











THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER. 

A new and enlarged edition ef this work will be put to press as eon 
as the returns of the August Elections shall have been received. Its 
character and reliability are well known to the public. The new edi- 
tion will show the vote ef each State by Counties in the last Presidena- 
tial Election, with the votes of said States and Counties, so far as 
practicable, at all subsequent Elections, down te the latest moment. 
It will be issued about the Ist of September, and early orders are so- 
licited, to determine the amount ef the edition ; and the earliest will 
be inflexibly supplied with the first printed copies. The whole will 
form a neat and most convenient pamphict of some 50 or 60 pages, 
(nearly all table and figure-work,) and will be afforded at $8 per hun- 
dred or 121-2 cents acopy. Address 
New-York, August 1, 1840. H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 


EW WORKS just published by WEEKS, JORDAN & COM- 
PANY, Boston, and for sale by the principal Booksetiers in the 
United States : 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES; or, the Miscellaneous Writings of 
T. B. Macaulay. 2 vo's. 12mo. 

“ We are glad to see the splendid essays of the most eloquent man 
of the age collected from the Reviews and Magazines in which they 
first appeared, and presented tothe public in their present convenient 

. * * * We know of no author, stnce Burke, whose political 
writings exhibit such gigantic power, historical learning, and fervid 
eloquence.” [Post. 

“His papers are known at once by their extraordinary brilliancy, 
their great variety of illustration, their vigorous boldness of thought, 
the extensive attainments which they evince, and especially the thor- 
ough and profound acquaintance with English history which distin- 
| guishes them.” [Daily Advertiser. 
| BENTHAM ON LEGISLATION ; translated from the French of 

Dumont, by R. Hildreth. 2 vols. 12mo. 





| BACON’$ POEMS. Poems by William Thompson Bacen. Third 


Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. ; 

FOX’S MINISTRY OF CHRIST. The Ministry of Jesus Christ, 
compiled and arranged from the Four Gospels, for Sunday 
Schools and Families, with Notes and Questions. By Thomas 
B. Fox. Second Edition. 

This work is already introduced into many Sunday Schools as a 
| Class Book, or as a Review of the Gospels, giving as it does the nar- 
| ratives in their order ef occurrence, like other bistories. 
CHARACTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, as exhibited in his own 

writings. By Theodore Dwight, author of History of the Hart~ 
ford Convention. 1 vol. 12mo. 480 pages. ; 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPER ; or, the Way to Live Well, and to 
be Well while we Live; containing directions for choosing and 
egy he in regard to health, economy and taste. By Mrs. 

J. Hale. 


cr N Two THOUSAND of this work were sold within two weeks 
from time of publication. Jy25 


AMES NAIRN, Draper, Tailor and Clothier, 413 Greenwich st 
New-York Jy23 








Seld at 106 Nassau st. 
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ERVOUS HEADACHE cured in fifteen minutes by Sherman's 
N Camphor Lozonges. Mh21 
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THE HEART THAT LOVES FONDEST OF ANY, 
A FAVORITE SONG—COMPOSED, AND ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 
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| SECOND VERSE. 
How blest are the senile which united 
Su Friendebip’s seft becom repose; 
Whilst the emiles which Affection has blighted 
As brightly shall cet as they rese! 
Then tempt not, sweet Maid, for I never 
Dare think but om ene form alone! 
Enchantment itecl( cannet sever 
Twe hearts which have melted in ome ! 
Saas 
THE NEW-YORKEB—(QUARTO)— 

Is published every Saturday evening, at Ne. 30 Ann-street, New-York, 
BY H. GREELEY & CO. 
Teams—Three Dollars per annum, or Two copies for Five Dollars. 
Payable in all caste in advence. 
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NBW-YORK, SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 22, 1840. WHOLE NO. 231. 
For the New-Yorket. || small picture of a saint, that was preserved under a glass case. f those who called either for pure history or pure fiction. To 











THE LITTLE BROOKLET. I was about, in spite of all my Pretestantism, to commend, || mix them only fostered prejudice and delusion. He himself 
BY MRS. E. ). CANES. nay, to envy her zeal and faith ; but when I saw her spit upon | had often been asked what was true and what was not true 

MERRY litde brooklet, straying her handkerchief, and wipe the glass, preparatory to kissing i in the Promessit Sposi? and such a question he had always 
Through the green and silken grass, it, the whele Fata Morgana, I must own, vanished in a mo- || looked on asa reproach. I thought myself at liberty to deny 
With the quivering sunbeams playing | ment. the accuracy of such an inference, fom expressed a wish to 
Where the tree-shades fall and pass— “ Thence I went to the Pieta, where, according to custom, | know whether the anonimo did not represent an historical 
With thy low, pe cinging | U heard some verv mediocre compositions sung in a very me- | personage 1— Manzoni replied in the affirmative, and reminded 
odek: 7? — | diocre manner. The old custom of beating time loud enough || me of Goethe's reproach that there was too marked a distinc- 
ing music in my + ty be heard throughout the whole church is still persevered in; || tion between the historical and the personal in the Pro- 

To my thoughts old memories bringing, | and yet the first singer and herfollowers were seidom together. || messi Sposi; whereas it had been his wish throughout to 
O how beautiful thou art! | I hastened into the open air, where heaven and earth where || keep them assunder, so that there might be no possibility of 
Bird and honey-bee beth linger executing more harmonious melodies. The sun had sunkinto , confounding them. To this I replied, that, viewed with an 
Catia’ herein | purple magnificence behind Santa Maria della Salute, and the  artist’s eye, and treated by an artist’s hand, history and fic- 

2 iy Sagass Samee ot py: | Canale Grande reflected more darkly and soberly the picture | tion beth became truth, and that to me Don Abbondio was a 
The child picks out, with careful finger, | presented by the sky. In the east, the moon, with her pale || much more living character than thousands ef priests who 
Thy curious pebbles, white and gray ; coronet of beams, was just rising above Lido, while, by her | might be seen running about. Shakspeare’s Cesar, I said, 
The fair water-flow'ret stoopeth | side, Jupiter was glowing in all his brightness, and imme | was more historical to me than the Cwsar of many manuals 
To kiss thy tiny wavelet’s brow, | diately over the Campanile, Venus was moving along at a | of history ; and Homer I should be sorry to exchange for the 
And the willow o'er thee droopeth— | measured pace. When I turned from this glorious spectacle | historical osteology of all his works. These, Manzoni said, 








above me, to lovk upon the ragged, screaming, wrangling, || were minds of se superior an order, that, with respeci to 


© how beautiful art theu! lerowd that moved around, a feeling of humiliauon came || them, he was ready to concede the point. He expatiated 


But 't is not thy beauty only, over me.” particularly on the unexampled impartiality of Shakspeare, 

Wild brook ! that mine eye hath caught ; || M. Von Raumer thinks differently from the multtude w! o and on his power to throw himself into each of his characters. 

To the pilgrim, standing lonely, | have described Venice, of her destiny, and in the following |) pesides, the drama (the very form of wit re 
! j 


ae . itself into historical narrative) was less calculated than a 
paragraph sets her condition in a new and hopeful light : novel to injure the cause of truth. A glance or two at Schil- 
. ; “Te ld be idl hope thet Veni il be able to || !er’s Don Carlos and Mary Stuart led to some qualification 
Into Nature's tranquil ear - ate ta Aner ote yee ny he it to fant as idle | of this judgment. This induced Manzoni to remark, that 
My week spirit, oo adoring, (to suppose that the city will be inhabited only by owis fifty the time and conditions of the Epic were gone by, and that a 

Weald its worship-altar rear ! | years hence, according to the prophecy of a renckman, to »ovel like Tom Jones, which confined itself to a portraiture 
; | whom Locatelli has el u lied. It is alread at | Of society and manners, was more true, intelligible, and at- 
Farewell, merry little brooklet! | alan ainal on 2 cae tn bane put to the Sonieanien tn || tractive, than when it pretended to lead into a chaos of his- 
‘trade and population, which were rapidly melting away un- | torical and mostly unknown facts. Hereupon, I reminded 


Thou'st a deeper lesson taught ; | 
With thy vesper hymn now pouring 


I could linger here alway, 


In this peaceful, shady nooklet, | dec selfish blicanism and the despotic tyranny of the con- || him in how different a light the greatest and best known men 
List'ning to thy tuneful lay ; ' tinental eam, those twin gifis of Sanae. During the last had been placed by different authors, in works that passed 
But again my step must wander fifteen years, the progress of decay has been arrested, and, for genuine history ; that fiction and history, therefore, ex- 
On with busy life to dwell, under the present intelligent and paternal government, things | tended their joint influence ——., — conversation 
Yet Mem'ry oft will on thee ponder— | are improving again, though but slowly. Venice is recovering | °©** turned to the modern ve rey o 4, oof 8798 of 
Liule brooklet, fare thee well ! its ancient habits of discretion and activity, but I feel bound | terror which, in Manzoni’s opinion, like that o 3, must 





| to say and here I but echo the opinion of very many Vene- || away. This opinion I supported by many examples that 
iit, | tians, that much remains to be done before the population can Teale = one Ee — cas aoe ~_ a = 

2 » i i j 4 lan, Who en u ww 
VON RAUMER'S ITALY. ia ieeceeteaie ath chdeaninten ake te H about the bons mots which he had just beard most detestably 
ITALY IN 1839: BY FREDERICK VON RAUMER. Taans-, 8éenfe seems a thing more natural than in the desolate SUS @ & new vaudeville. Here the ladies, as with us at 
Lateo From The Geaman. Londoa : Colburn, 1840. marshes from which the marvels of Venice could be raised | home, joined ia the conversation, and took the French play- 
Tue name of Von Raumer is familiar to all who have any | only by the most arduous und persevering exertions. A peo- | © under their oie The —_ — French 
acquaintance with cotemporary European literature. He is! ple that can boast of such ancestors may count upon the sym- | !anguage was a ae ay hi 7 " Seat cata 
noi Godienct Gemmeneiinns tnt tient, discrim- | P&*2y,20d interest of the world, but must neither claim nor | the dialects of ~ ware gp ng Wy M = = ha get he 
ore x Aurraaer 4d 4 | hope for that indulgence which can fall only to the share of | ‘ate, we were obliged to break oa. anzoni has neither 
inating, and in every way fitted to write a history of travel for || weakness and insignificance. How is it that so many stran- || WFitten_nor published anything for a long time, which is at- 
men. He went to Italy about the middle of the last year, to \ gers find employment in Venice as water carriers, servants, tributed » Pag vs .. his a i Banat. A, 
examine the archives of the principal cities of that land of &c.? How is it that scarcely any kind of hard labor in Ven- || SMe truth in this, for once, in the course o er 
enccclationn, with © view t = cose dame cm i ice is performed by »atives ? , How is it that even patricians || he said ;—‘ We must all come to the theology et last.’ ‘ Yes, 


i i ; : in faith and love, but not in bate and dispute,’ was my reply. 
historical works on which he was engaged, and carried with | Geom Wi toee Glagsecstel to cater Ghats eames to the let of I am delighted to have made the acquaintance of this re- 


upers than to apply themselves to labor? How was it that we! - - 
him such streng recommendations from his own Government | coe aol idle ma Ae in St. Mark's Place in one day, than | ™arkable and amiable men, and the recollection of our inter- 


and from distinguished persons, as obtained for him access to | ~ a daring a whole ed With all my partiality ~ view will never be effaced from my Sa ta , 
every i instituti ivi | Venice, I cannot suggest a satisfactory answer to any one of|| ‘Qur conversation turned to the affairs of Cologne, on 
Me at a toe tte ag ay |, these questions, but am forced to look for their parton in the || which peint, as you know, I am able, on mature conviction, 
wean 7 bes f - - . ~ at ** | administration of the poor-laws.” to make many admissions in favor of be Catholics ; but - 
er a series of communications to his friends ere | q : — lit was only just that I should place arguments on t 
devoted te the journey from Dresden to Venice, and the third ber + se — ond - : i” om. 5 - eS other side “ a fuir light. Manzoni, however, is an unbend- 
finds him in the last city. The following paragraphs are in | ce That hapten. oe ee 2 emaatay Ad '| ing, uncompromising Catholic, as must be the case where the 
\: a || sages; but we select an interview with the celebrated and | form only is regarded, and the spirit held to be quite subor- 
pia ee || venerable Manzoni, new living in retirement. Manzoni has | dinate. There was only one real remedy, he said, against 
“St. Mark's church, for instance, reminds one certainly of || been a prolific and an able writer, and some of his remarks || disorder, sedition, and the hike, namely, authority * and that 
St. Sophia's, at Constantinople, but, on the other band, has | ™ ow Stnemeen, tellin hie oun tiene and Gasset could centre nowhere but in the Pope, and in the principle of 
‘© much that is original, contains so many peculiar works of | ae S59 see y tnd | his infallibility. To rebel against, or deviate from, this prin- 
wt,and is erected amid so many extraordinary surrounding tet. Von Raumer says: | ciple, was to sacrifice the great point of support, and general 
vbjects, that after all the books already written about it,abun- |“ I found Manzoni surrounded by his family, who did not, || dissolution must be the consequence. The first duty of every 
(ant materials may be found for as many more. Less im- || however, for a long time, join in our conversation. He is || one was to submit to authority. This system may be followed 
ing than 6t. Peter’s, less solemn than the cathedral of Mi-| remarkably nawral and simple in his manners, but speaks | out just as consistently as that opposed to it, which adopts as 
. St. Mark's may, nevertheless, say anch’ io son chiesa! || with great vivacity and fluency. As I had heard that he had | « leading principle, that a man is nef to submit to authority, 
wd will go wnconquered, nay, in some respects, unequaled, | written an unpublished essay against historical novels, (conse- || since in so doing he sacrifices his own freedom and independ- 
‘rom the conflict. Yesterday evening I saw the oburch light- | quently, against himself,) [ turned the conversation upon this | ence. The one system leads to inquisitions and autos da fé, 
td up, and beheld in reality what is seldom seen, except as | subject, and undertook to defend this class of works. I|| the other to committees of public welfare. The eg med 
theatrical decoration. On the one side, the pomp, solemnity, || maintained, that a bad novel was a bad book, whether founded || argument, that the Protestants are not soned omeng m- 
tad festivity of Catholicism, her with its outward evi- || on history or not; but thet a novel or drama better || selves, was dwelt on by Manzoni, who ins on the neces 
dencs of faith, impress the mind strongly, but, on the other || and more firmly on such a foundation than on mere fiction. || sity of at once condemning every heresy as @ —s to b 
tide, I was disturbed, as I have often been before, by the chat- || Manzoni replied, that history and fiction went but ill ,|| tolerated or bargained with. [t was right, therefore, Kis , 
\ring, the to and fro, I almost say, the bawling || soon disagreed, and never carried truth along with at once to condemn the doctrines of Hermes, which the ue 
ofthe clergy. More Sieted tho choir as it struck in || The course which novel-writing had taken, he said, Prussia had wrongfully taken anon te, poctealen y 
* intervals, A hie gitl knelt before a V an increasing demand for » Manifested by the wish of reply, wes, that the King of Prussia had never dreamt, as 


Eames Place, Aug. 1840. 
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ni seemed to think, of fixing the dogmas of the Catho- 
ye but even in the Church of Rome, I added, there 
were deviations and anomalies, which, if followed out, could 
not be reconciled—as, for instance, the systems of Thomas 
of Aquino and Duns Scotus, the developement of which had 
been tolerated by the church. ‘The greatest deviations,’ 
rejoined Manzoni, ‘ are none, if the main point be recognized, 
the smallest are damnable heresies if it be denied; that main 
int is the infallibility of the church, or rather of the Pope. 
con not difficult to show that many had recognized this 
infallibility by words of mouth and by their writings, and yet 
had completely estranged themselves from Christianity ; but 


Manzoni loeks on the form as that which is most essential, | 


and seems to regard the spirit as secondary. The recollection 
of some of the greatest and some of the worst of the Popes 
could not but carry with it some weight, for, in state affairs, 
Manzoni does trace revolutions to the spirit of the govern. 
ment; but to the temporal power he allowed only a very ip- 
ferior importance, and the decay of civil authority he was al- 
ways ready to attribute chiefly to a non-recognition of its just 
relation to the Pope. Mixed marriages, he said, might in- 
crease the number ef catholics ; but truth and justice must be 
asserted, independently of any ulterior consideration. I did 
not fail to remind him that each party believed that it had 
truth end justice on its own side, and that neither the civil 
nor ecclesiastical power had strength enough to extirpate 
opinions entertained by millions. From the above, you will 
perceive how Manzoni expressed himself, and that I made it 
my business, not so much to controvert him, as to lead him 
more and more to develope his own views. 

“We afterwards conversed at some length on the condition 
of the Italian peasantry, and about agrarian laws, and gradu- 
ally came to poetry and theatricals. Manzoni has not been 
within a theatre for twenty years. He praised Goldoni’s 
talent, but complained of the carelessness of his style. Speak- 
ing of Alfieri, he did not launch out aoe = a rhetoric of 
praise, which appears to be but an echo of the poet's trage- 
dies. Alfieri, he said, had been wrong in showing so marked 
a predilection for Latin subjects, and for translating every- 


thing into paganism, disregarding entirely the Christian peint | 
of view and the modern developement of human society. | 
Thus, in the history of Virginia, the interest of the Romans | 


was excited by the idea of seeing afree-born woman enslaved. 
Fer the slave by birth they had no sympathy, whereas, Chris- 
tianity beheld the great evil in slavery itself, and cared less 
for the manner of it. My assertion, that the essence of 
Christianity was wanting in no confession, Manzoni could not 


bring himself to admit, since authority would then be placed | 


in @ new position. We parted, however, in perfect kindness.”’ 





THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
Tue introduction into the British Parliament of a Bill to 
abolish the Punishment of Death has induced the publication 
of several meritorious works on the subject, and amengthem, 


of a translation from the French, of Victor Huge’s ‘ Last Days . 
of a Condemned.’ This eensists of a series of papers sup- 


posed to be the daily writings during six weeks of a condemned 
criminal, confined during that period in the Bicetre prison, 
previous to his execution. These present a powerful picture 
of the hopeless despair of one destined to erd his life on the 
scaffold. We have not space for extracts from the argument- 


ative part of the work, nor yet to present more than one of | 
the many thrilling scenes which Victor Hugo has depicted. | 


From near the close of the volume we copy an account of the 
prisoner's last interview with his little child, who adds to his 
grief by not remembering him; it powerfully written: 

“« My child looked rosy and bappy, and her large were 
bright—oh! she is so pretty! [ drew her seek an, I 
raised her in my arms, and placing her on my knees, kissed 
her dear hair. I asked, ‘why is her mother not wth her?’ 
and I learned that she was very ill, and my poor old mother 


also. Mary looked at me with astonishment. Caressed, em- | 
, devoured with kisses, she submitted quietly; but, from | 
look 


time to time, cast an uneasy her nurse, who was | 


crying in the corner. Atlength I was able tospeak. ‘Mary,’ | 
I exclaimed, ‘my own little Mary!’ And I ner oh 
lently against my breast, which was heaving with sobs. She | 


uttered a little cry, and then said ‘Ob you hurt me, sir.’ Sir! | 
it is nearly a year since she has seen me, poor child! She | 
has fi me—face, words, voice; and then who could 
know me with this beard, this dress, this pallor? What! al-| 
ready effaced from that memory, the enly one where I wished | 
to survive! What! already no longer a father, am I con- 
demned to hear no more that word, #0 soft in the language of 
children that it cannot remain in the language of men, ‘ papa.’ 
And yet to have heard it frem that sweet mouth once more, only 
once more, that is all I would have asked in the payment for 
the forty years of life they will take from me. ‘ Listen, Mary,’ 
said I to her, joining her two little hands in mine. * Do you 
not know me?’ She looked at me with ber bright beautiful 
eyes, and answered, ‘Oh! no, indeed.’ ‘ Look at me, well,’ 


being on earth, loving with all your deep affections, 
| yy fo before on who sees and looks at you, on ek 
| enewers you, and yet knows you not; you wish for consolation 
but from this one being, who is the only one that does not 
| kmow that you require it because you are going todie! ‘Mary, 
Locations ‘hast thou a papa? ‘Yes, sir,’ said the child. 
| “Well, then, dearest, where is he?’ She raised her large eyes 
in i t; ‘ah, you don’t know sir, papa is dead ;’ 
‘here she began to cry; I nearly let the little angel fall. Dead!’ 
|| L exclaimed, ‘Mary, knowest thou wnat it is to be dead t 
| “Yes, sir,” she answered, ‘ he is in earth and in heaven.’ And 
she continued of her ownaccord, ‘1 pray to God for him every 
morning and evening at mamma's knees.’ I hissed her on 
| the forehead—* Mary, say te me thy prayers.’ ‘I could not, 
| sir; a prayer you do not say in the middie of the day. | 
to-night to my house and you shall hear me say it.’ This was 
enough, I interrupted her. ‘ Derling Mary, itis J who am 
thy papa.’ ‘You!’ returned she. I added. ‘ wouldst thou 
|| like me for thy papa?’ The child turned away; ‘ No, sir, my 
| papa was much prettier.’ I covered her with kisses and tears. 
| She tried to escape from my arms, crying—‘ Sir, you hurt me 
| with your beard.’ Then I placed her on my knees, devouring 
her with my eyes, and continued. ‘ Mary, canst thou read? 
| Yes,” she answered, ‘ I can read very well. Mamma makes 
me read my letters.’ ‘ Well then read a little to me,’ said I, 


green in ng sunshine, and hue speaks of life — 
The t were mute sing again as tunefully as i, 
flowers were trampled down 
more in freshness and in beauty} 
icy chains that held them, and the glorious sun himself come, 
wandering from his far. journey, giving summer and warm:), 
and fertility and magnificence to every thing around, 4) 
that we see breathes of the same hope, and every thing tha 
|| we see rekindles into life. diag 
A VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD. 

We extract the following from a work just published ;, 
London, entitled ‘ A Descriptive Tour in Scotland.’ 

T have seen Abbotsford, end I hardly. krow whether | do 
not regret that I have done so. It is mot the Abbotsford of 
imagination, nor of the author's descrivtion. Where is the 
romance in stone and lime?’ Dwindled to a mere story, 7 
|| the exterior of a dwelling there is no congruity, no massive 
|nobleness. In the interior, there is no space for ghosy 1 
| play hide and seek. If there be a few holes and corre, 
they appear rather like remnants of a scanty cloth that hy 
been cut into a thrifty garment, than the ‘ample room a 
verge enough’ of trve antiquity. Nothing is on a great sca 
Ichabod,—the glory is departed. In this, as in other insu». 


the streams break from the 








pointing to a printed paper which she held crumpled in one of | ces, exaggerating describers have much to answer for. \ 


her dimpled hands. ’ 
| dear me I can only read fables. ‘ But, try, my darling ; come 
open your paper.’ She unfolded the paper, and beganto spell 
|| with her fingers, ‘ szn—sen——rENce—tence——Sentence. 


She shook ber pretty head, saying, ‘ob! | 


their hands, one demands an account of one's demolish: 
hopes and scattered visions. Could these baunt them in « 
army, it would be but just retribution. Had I heard 

about Abbotsford, I might have been much pleased with it, y 


I snatched it from her hands. It was my ewn sentence of ‘a mansion externally picturesque, and internally comfortabs: 


death she was reading to me. Her nurse had bought her the 
paper for a penny. Te me it had cost more. No words can 
convey what I felt; my violence had alarmed the child, who 

| was ready to cry—suddenly she said to me, ‘ Do give me back 
my paper, I want to play with it.’ I restored her to her nurse. 
‘Take her hence.’ And I fell back in my chair, gloomy, 

| desolate in despair. Now they may come, I care for nething 
more, that last fibre of my heart is broken.” 


For the New-Yorker. 
INVOCATION. 
} Bear me from the earth away, 
Spirits of the joyous skies! 
Heavenly airs around me play ; 
Seraph voices seem to say, 
“ Sister spirit, come away! 
Sleeper, from the dust arise !"’ 





Come! with all your shining train, 
And dissolve this frail abode— 
Charm away all earthly pain; 
Break my spirit’s weary chain, 
For it long in bonds hath lain, 
Fainting ‘neath a heavy load. 


Bear me where all pain is done, 
Blessed messengers of God! 
Bear me to a cloudless sun— 
Bear me where bright waters run, 
With glad music in their tone, 
And no shadows on their flood. 


I would flee to some calm spot 
Smiling under peaceful skies, 

There to share a glorious lot, 

| Where the bright world changes not, 

| Where all wrongs shall be forgot, 

And Affection never dies. 


Bear me where ne pein can come— 
No dark dreams from troubled sleep ; 

Where undying flow'rets bloom— 

Where no willow decks a tomb— 

Where deep hearts inay find a home— 
Love at last forget to weep. 


I am one whose ‘flesh is weak'— 
Bowed beneath Affliction’s rod— 

Bern to suffer—yet be meek : 

Here is not the rest I seek ; 

{ Oh! the winds of earth are bleak— 


Take me, take me up to God! 


Isez. 





| tifal figures and reasoning that the universé i 
| which we dwell has afforded, for the i‘lustration of the bright | 
hope that is within us of a life beyond the tomb, there is none 


more beautiful or more uisite that I know 
| which te desleiltfrom the ef of, then that | 
| 


second life that bursts forth in Spring 
from the shadowing forth, in the renovation 
which divine revelation 





I repeated,‘ what! dost thou not know who I am?’ ¢¥. 
she answered, ‘ you are a gentleman.’ Alas ! while lovisg 
Pas 


ty? 








the change’of the seasons—from the || whom the 


| yet be ours. The trees, || in manners 


Upon our 
sir,’ that have remained through 
ma dreary lapse of winter, pre tog bm Ge on 


but sow— 
Of itself there is something strange in the feeling with whic 
\ one sees a place about which the imegination has long ber 
busied. When that which was an airy nothing, a fluctuating 
| possession of the mind, hable to change by the breath of s 
word, or the touch of a pencil, assumes a fixed and substar- 
tial shape ; when the treasure of the fancy becomes the prop- 
erty of memory ; when thoughts are turned into events, and 
surmises into certainties ; all this is ever strange ; bet, should 
the place essentially contradict our preconceived potions; 
should one giance destroy our casties in the air, and build » 
| cottages in their room, it is bewildering. Truth seems» 
| have turned juggler; our senses to betray us. We have ox 
| = to learn, but to unlearn ; and, in the first conflict of di 
| and new sensations, we feel pretty much as did the poor cer 
' tleman, in the Méedecin malgré ini, when informed that ix 
| heart Iny on the nght side, and the lungs on the left. 
| But I will dwell no more on my surprises and disappois 
|, ments at Abbotsford: After all, fined net come to see e ie 
| place, but the abode of one of the greatest men that evr 
ived. Besides, the presiding spirit ie gone, the wand of te 
i mighty magician is broken. It is not fair to judge of Rom 
|, mow that its palmy days are over. How could we, who wer 
| led over the house by a servant girl who could tell us scarcely 
anything, judge of the impression which Abbotsford mut 
have produced upon any favored guest, to whom Sir Walter 
himself acted as guide, when the relics of antiquity, wih 
| which the rooms are stored, received the life-light of his ele 
quence ; when the iron-qtudded door of the Tolbooth, the gun 
of Rob Roy, the hunting-bottle of King James, the instr- 
‘ments of torture, dignified by the constancy and fortitude of 
" patriots or martyrs, all and each drew forth the infinite variety 
of his legendary lore? Now all was silent, all was despirit- 
ing. About the whole space was an air, not exactly neglec- 
ted; no! for everything is well kept, but there were slight 
| tokens that told of death. The vistas were grown up, the 
| trees darkened the windows, the flowers wanted the last touch 
|| of neatness, the rooms, though fully furnished, bad not an in- 
i}; habited look. 
| These melancholy impressions became stronger when we 
were told that we were in the room where Scott died; nay. 
| on the very spot where he drew his last breath. After his 
return from Italy, the dining-room had been fitted up for him 
| as a bed-room, and there was the Merlin chair in which he 
used to wheel himself about, in his sickness and helplessness. 
| How sad! The wielder of other men’s intellects was reduced 
| to impotence over his own. I had only to recal his own words 
pand whole scene seemed ttome. Poets must be 
| prophets ; else, hew could he have attained to such a pathetic 
|| embodying of what was to happen to himself, as he bas given 
| im his introduction to the Chronicles of Canongate! It is 
thus: “The ensy-chair filled with cushions, the extended 
|, limbs swathed in flannel, the wide w and pight- 
| cop showed illness; but the dimmed eye, once so replete with 


| living fire, the blabber-lip, whose dilation and compression 
Lire Beronp tHe Soeay—tneng all the fine and beau | used to give such character to his animated countenance ; the 


| stam mering that once forth such floods of mar 
| culine eloquence, and had often swayed the opinion of the 
| sages whom he addressed: all these al. ener evinced 
that my friend was in the melanchely ition of those in 
principle of animal life bas unfertunately survived 


in objects apparent ly that of moral intelligence.” , 





Lorp Caatnam had © prominent aquiline yw af — 

extremely courteous. n bowing to , 
sometimes let his head fall so low that you might see his 
nose between his legs behind. 
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eiern Ry New-Yorker. lie as — and have n't for ogennny years. It 's |) understand that he rye that individual for his own lux- 
. time, m i old!” vrious entertainment and t, here he was, now, painfu 
HERE Joy is but a dancing light, | Then growing gerrlous can a theme which was new to || walking beneath the burden aie same Punch's el ony 
Which still eludes as we pursue ; one listener though it were but a child, she told her how she || bearing it bodily upon his shoulders on a sultry day and along 
Receding land, that tempts the sight, had wept and moaned and - to die herself, when this || a dustyroad. In place of enlivening his patron with a con- 
Stetina tc Git onk Gam On dew happened ; and how when she first cameto that place, a young stant fire of wit or the cheerful rattle of his quarter-staff on 
Bliss formed t Almieb , creature strong in love and , she had that her || the heads of his relations and acquaintances, here was that 
iss formed by an Almighty hand heart was breaking as it to be. But that time passed || beaming Panch utterly devoid ef spine, all slack and 
Is that for which we long have striven— by, and ato « continued te be sad when she came there, || ing in a dark box, with his legs doubled up round his 
The product of a better land, still she —e to come, and ppg oy ey was pain | - gh of his Ss — ing. 
A garden-flower of Heaven. Inez. no longer, but a solemn pleasure, & duty s learned | r. Codlin trudged ily on, exchanging a word or two 
“ tolike. And now that” five-and-fifty suas Otel gone, she | at intervals with Short, and eusier to rest and growl occa- 
MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK spoke of the dead man as if he had been her son or grandson, | sionally. Short led the way; with the flat box, the private 
-— . ae ‘ with a kind of pity for his youth, growing out of her own old | luggage (which was not extensive) tied up in a bundie, anda 
A New {Work bn ‘ Bo}. age, and an exalting of his strength and manly poy phere brazen trumpet slung from his shoulder-blade. Nell and her 
=~ ane pared with her own weakness and decay; and et she spoke | grandfather walked next him on either hand, and Thomas 
PARTS XVI. XVII. about him as her husband too, and thinking of Rerself in con- Codlin brought up the rear. . 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. nection with him, as she used to be and not as she was now, | When they came to any town or village, or even toa de- 
CHAPTER XVII. talked of their meeting in another world as if he were dead | tached houre of good appearance, Short blew a blest upon 
Another bright day shining in through the small casement, || Y 7° y, and she, separated from her former self, were || the brazen trumpet and carolled a fragment of @ song in that 
and claiming fellowship with the kindred eyes of the child, | ‘ishing of the happiness of thet comely girl who seemed to hilarious tone common to Punches and their cunsorts. Tf 
Saeko bee. At dae 4f the caeee ad * || have died with him. | people hurried to the windows, Mr. Codlin pitched the tem- 
sal hina des aeaeane Hage ro nae he how she had | The child left her gathering the flowers that grew upon the ple, and hastily unfurling the drapery and concealing Short 
been aa from the familiar chamber in which she seemed | 5". and thoughtfully retraced ber steps. | therewith, Gouriched hysterically un the Pipes and performed 
> have fallen asleep last night, and whither she bed been con- i The old man was by this time u dressed. Mr. Cod- || an air. Then the entertainment began as soon as might be; 
eyed. But ancthor glance around called to her alad ft Ghat | lin, still deomed to contemplate the harsh realities of exis-|| Mr. Codlin having the responsibility of deciding on its length 
Ae tate maenell aaa ane a from her bed, hoping and || 8° ** among his linen the candle-ends which had | and of protracting or expediting the time for the hero’s final 
mow ry prung 4 i been saved ater nonune aes Pep way me ya a os the ove morgen. gare Ae judged 
. : : ion recei compliments of a rs in the | ¢ ter: a wou ntiful or seant. 
Temas pt cay and he old man sing al sep abe | Sone a ee pone | When thd bce pire aoe ing, bo one 
° no wii, Gham ted, inaiinn a ing t di phe } of Fench, oot him down os nest in importance to that merry _ his load and on they went again. 
* + Sceamndietn tn atin aon aa a o — | outlaw, and loved him scarcely less. hen he bad svfficient-| © Sometimes they played out the toll across a bridge or ferry, 
neaynen, mecce in others, that che might ust ly acknowledged his popularity he came in to breakfast, at | 8nd once exhibited : desire at a turnpike, where 





pon the graves. She felt a curious kind of pleasure in lin- | 
ering ig these h of the dead, and read the inscri 
ons on the tombs of the good people.(a great number of 
eople were buried there, ) passing on from one to another with | 
creasing interest. i 
It was a very quiet place, as'such a place should be, save || 
lor the cawing of the rooks who had built their nests among | 
he branches of some tall old trees, and were calling to one | 
nother, high up in air. First one sleek bird, hovering near | 
is ragged as it swung and dangled in the wind, uttered | 
his hoarse cry, quite by chance as it would seem, and in a so- | 
rtone as though he were but talking to himself. Another 
aswered, and he called agsin, but louder than before; then | 
nother spoke and then another; and each time the first, ag- | 
ravated by contradiction, insisted on his case more strongly. | 
ther voices, silent till now, struck in from boughs lewer down i| 
ad higher up and midway, and to the rightand left, and from |) 
hye — and others, arriving hastily from the grey chureb | 
ircets and old belfry window, joined the clamor which rose | 
nd fell, and swelled and dropped again, and still went on; 1 
nd all this noisy contention amidst a skimming to and fro, | 
nd lighting on fresh branches and frequent change of place, 
hich satirised the old restlessness of those who lay so still 
neath the moss and turf below, .and the useless strife in 
hich they had worn away their lives. i 
ni sain raising her eyes to the trees whence these sounds 
me down, and feeling as though they made the place more | 
iiet than perfect silence would have done, the child Joitered 
from grave to grave, now stopping to replace with careful 
bands the bramble which had started from some green mound | 
helped to keep in shape, and now peeping through one ef | 
the low latticed windows into the church, with its werm-eaten | 
books upon the desks, and baize of whitened-green moulder- | 
ing from the pew sides and leaving the naked wood to view. 
There were the seats where the peor old people sat, worn 


s 


il 


spare, and yellow like themselves; the rug font where which, wth the prefatory adjective, Short, had been conferred | Company, familiarly termed a lot, 


children had their names, the homely altar where they had 
knelt in after life, the plain black tressels that bore their 
weight on their last visit to the coal did shady church. Every 
thing told of long use and quiet slow decay; the very bell- | 
mpe in the porch was frayed into a fringe, and hoary with old | 


are. i] 


man who had died at twenty-three years old, fifty-five years 
«xo, when she heard a faltering step approaching, and look- | 
ng round saw a feeble woman bent wi 
*ho tottered to the foot of that same grave and asked I 
read the writing on the stone. The old woman thanked her | 
shen she had done, saying that she bad had the words by | 
teart for many along, long year, but could not see them |) 
now. 


“Were you his mother?” said the child. | 
“I was his wife, my dear.” 
She the wife of a young man of three-and-twenty! Ah, || 
‘ue! It was fifty-five years ago. ! 
“ You wonder to hear me say that,” remarked the ald wo- || 
man, shaking her head. “ You 're not the first. Older folk || 
‘tan you have wondered at the same thing before now. Yes, | 
Iwas his wife. Death does n't change us more than life, my 


“Do you come here often "” asked the child. 


| 
“Lused to come once to cry and mourn, but that was a| 
*tary while ago, bless God ! ” 

‘I pluck the daisies as they grow, and take them home,” 
“ed the old woman after a short silence. “I like no flowers 


















the weight of years, | answer calculated to turn aside his discontent; and applying 
to 
ions 


eg bane wary ane in the summer time,” she answered ; | thei 


|| which meal they all sat down together. 


“ And where are you going to-day?” said the Itttl man, | 
addressing himself to Nell. 

“ Indeed, I hardly know,—we have not determined yet,” || 
replied the child. "| 

“ We 're going on to the races,” said the little man. “ If) 
that’s your way and you like to have us for company, let us || 
travel together. If you prefer going alone, only say the word | 
and you 'l! find that we sha’ n't trouble you.” 

“We Il go with you,” said the old man. 
them, with them.” 

The child considered for a moment, and reflecting that she 
must shortly beg, and could scarcely hope to do so at a better | 
place than where crowds of rich ladies and gentlemen were 
assembled together for purposes of enjoyment and festivity, | 
determined to accompany these men so far. She therefore 
thanked the little man for his offer, and said, glancing timidly 
towards his friend, that if there was no cjection to gheir ac- 
companying them as far as the race town— 

** Objection!” said the little man. ‘‘ Now be gracious for 
once, Tommy, and say that you'd rather they went with us. 
I know you would. Be ious, Tommy.” 

“ Trotters,” said Mr. Codlin, who talked very slowly and | 
ate greedily, as is not uncommon with philosophers and 

; "re toe ” 
” Why, what Mane can it do?” urged the other. i 
“No at all in this particular case, perhaps,” replied 


“ Nell, —with | 


Mr. Codlin; but the principle ’s a dangerous one, and you 're | shou 


too free, I tell you.” 
“ Well, are they to go with us or not?"’ 
“ Yes, they are,” said Mr. Codlin; “but you might have | 
made a favor of it, might n’t you?” 
The real name of the little man was Harris, but it had | 


gradually merged into the less euphonious one of Trotters, | 


upon him by reason of the small size of his legs. Short Trot-| 
ters, hewever, being a compound name, inconvenient of use in | 
friendly dialogue, the gentleman on whom it had been bestowed | 
was known among his intimates either as “Short” or) 
“ Trotters,” and was seldom accosted at full length as Short 


Trotters, except in formal conversations and on occasions of | jacket reaching 
She was looking at a humble stone which told of a young || ceremony. 


Short, then, or Trotters, as the reader pleases, returned un- || 
to the remonatrance of his friend Mr. Thomas Codlin a jocose |; 


himself with great relish to the cold boiled beef, the tea, 
bread and butter, strongly im upon his 
that they should do the like, Mr. Codlin indeed required no 
such persuasion, as he perk» Ral ape ae could 
ibly c and was now tening his clay with stron, 
Te, winieof he took deep d with a silent relish 
invited nobody to pastake,—tbus again strongly indicating his 
misanthropical turn of mind. 

Breakfast being at th over, Mr. Codlin called the bill, 
and charging the ale to the company generally (« practice al- 
so savoring of misanthropy) divi the sum-total into two 
fair and equal parts, assigning one moiety to himself and 
friend, and the other to Nelly and her grandfather. These 





being duly discharged and all ready for their departure, 

deep ck eyed of the landlord and landlady and x 
‘And here Mr. Contin’ false fn society and the ef 

fect it t upon hi spirit, were 

Sade totale he had been last night Mr. 


the collector, being drunk in his solitude, paid down a shilling 
to have it to himself. was one small place of rich pro- 
mise in which their were blighted, for a favorite charac- 
ter in the play having gold-lace upon his coat and being a 
meddling wooden-headed fellow, was held to be a libel on the 
beadle, for which reason the authorities enforced a quick re- 
treat ; but they were generally well received, and seldom left 
a town without a troop of ragged children shouting at their 


heels. 
They made a long day's journey, despite these interruptions, 


|| and were yet upon the road when the moon was shining in 


the sky. Short beguiled the time with songs and jests, and 
made the best — ow that happened. Mr. Codlin, on 
the other hand, cu his fate, and all the hollow things of 
earth (but Punch especially), and limped along with the the- 
atre on his back, a prey to the bitterest chagrin. 

They had stopped to rest beneath a finger-post where four 
roads met, and Mr. Codlin in his deep misanthropy had let 
down the drapery and seated himself in the bottom of the 
show, invisible to mortal eyes and disdainful of the company 
of his fellow-creatures, when two menstrous ows were 
seen stalking towards them from a turning in the road b 
which they had come. The child was at first quite terrified 
by the sight of these gaunt giante—for such they looked as 
they advanced with lofty strides beneath the shadow of the 
trees—but Short, telling her there was nothing to fear, blew 
a blast upon the trumpet, which was answered by a cheerful 


t. 

“It’s Grinder’s lot, an’tit?” cried Mr. Shert in a loud key. 

“Yes,” replied a ceuple of shrill veices. 

“Come on, then,” said Short. ‘ Let’s have a look at you. 
I thought it was you.” 

Thus invited, ‘“‘Grinder’s lot” approached with redoubled 
speed and soon came up with the little Mr. Grinder’s 
i of a young gen- 
lady on stilts, and Mr. Grinder himself, 

for pedestrian purposes and carried 
lic costume of the young peo- 
the night being damp and 


n and a young 
who used his uatural 
at his back a drum. 
ple 


| cold, the young gentleman wore over bis kilt a man's pea 
to 


kles, and a glazed hat; the 

old cloth pelisse and had a - 
Their Scotch bonnets, orna- 

mented with plumes of jet black feathers, Mr. Grinder carried 


Fr 
4 


on his instrument. 


“ Bound for the races, I see,” said Mr. Getaien, coptenep 


outof breath. “So are we. How are you, Short? 


that shook hands in a friendly manner. The 
ony F too high up for the ordiaary salutations, oa} 
Short after own fashien. The young gentleman tw’ 
up his right stilt and patted him on the shoulder, and the 
you y rattled her tambourine. 

«Practice t ** said Short, pointing to the stilts. . 

“ No,” returned Grinder. “It comes either to walkin’ in 


‘em or in’ of "em, and they like walkin’ in "em best.— 
It’s wery t for the prospects. Which road are you 
takin’? We go the nighest.” 


“ Why, the fact is,” said Short, “ that we were oing the 

longue vey beenust then we could stop for the night, a mile 

and ea half on. But three or four mile gained to-night is so 

many saved to-morrow, and if you keep on, I think our best 
is to do the same.” 


Where’ partner t”” inquired Grinder. 
‘ he in.” erred Mr. Thomes Codlin, presenting his 
head in the proscenium of the stage, and exhibiting 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 











an expression of countenance not often seen there ; “ and he 'I! | 


“it ‘ill be done to a turn at twenty-two minutes we oa 





casual remarks in their usual tone, when 
were heard without, and fresh com 


4 rtner boiled alive before he'll on to-night.— | eleven.” y entered, 
ade bx. he says.” g° nigh | “Then,” said Mr. Codlin, “fetch me a pint of warm ale, | These were no other than four very d' dogs, who came 
“ Well, don’t say such things as them, in a spear which is | and do n’t let any body bringinto the room even so much as & pattering in one after the other, headed by an old bandy dog 
dewoted to something ,” urged Short. “ Respect | biscuit till the time arrives.” ; of ” epenbtd mournful aspect, who, stopping when the lay: 
associations, Tommy, even if do cut up rough.” | Nodding his approval of this decisive and manly course of ef hig followers had got as far as the door, erected hiinseif 
“ Rough or smooth,” said Mr. Codlin, beating his hand on | procedure, the landlord retired to draw the beer, and presently || upoa his hind legs and looked round at bis companions, wh, 


the little foot-board, where Punch, when suddenly struck with 
the symmetry of his legs and their-capacity for silk stockings, | 
is accustomed to exhibit them to popular admiration, “rough 
or smooth, I wen’t go further than the mile and a half to- 
night. I put up at the Jolly Sandboys and nowhere else.— 
If you like to come there, come there. If yeu like to go on. 
by yourself, go on by f, and do without me if you ean.” | 
So saying, Mr. lin disappeared from the scene and im- | 
mediately presenting himself outside the theatre, took it on _ 
his shoulders at a jerk, and made off with most remarkable | 


ility. i} 
wane further controversy being now eut of the question, | 
Short was fain to part with Mr. Grinder and his pupils and / 
to follow his morose cempanion. After lingering at the fin- | 
ger post for a few minutes to see the stilts frisking away in 
the moonlight and the bearer of the drum toiling slowly after 
them, he blew a few notes upon the trumpet as a parting sa- 
lute, and hastened with all speed to follow Mr. Codlin.—, 
With this view he gave his unoccupied hand to Nell, and bid- | 
ding her be of good cheer as they would soon be at the end | 
of their journey for that night, and stimulating the old man _ 
with a similar assurance, led them ata pretty swift pace | 
towards their destination, which he was the less unwilling to i 
make for, as the moon was now overcast and the clouds were | 


The Jolly Sandboys mall road-sid of 
was & sma ide inn ty 
ancient date, with a sign, representing three San}-bose 
increasing their jollity with as many jugs of ale and bags | 
of gold, creaking and swinging on its post on the opposite side | 
of the road. As the travellers had ebserved that day many 

indications of their drawing nearer and nearer to the race) 
town, such as gipsy camps, carts laden with gambling booths 

and their appurtenances, itinerant showmen of various kinds, | 
and beg and trampers of every degree, all wending their 
way in eaten direction, Mr. Codlin was fearful of finding | 
the jons forestalled ; this fear increasing as he di- 

muinished the distance between himself and the hostelry, he 

quickened his pace, and notwithstanding the burden he bad | 
to carry, maintained a round trot until he reached the thresh- | 
old. Here he had the gratification of fiading that his fears 


were without foundation, for the landlord was ing against 
the door-post, looking lazily at the rain, which had by this 
time begun to descend heavily, and no tinkling of cracked bell, 


—— shout, nor noisy chorus, gave note of company 
within. 

“All alone?” said Mr. Codlin, putting down his burden 
and wiping his forehead. 

“ All alone as yet,” rejoined the landlord, glancing at the 
sky, “‘but we shall have more company to-night, I —_ 
Here, one of you boys, carry that show into the barn. Make 
haste in out of the wet, Tom; when it came on to rein I toid 
‘em ‘to make the fire up, and there ’s a glorious blaze in the 
kitchen, I can tell you.” 

Mr. Codlin followed with a willing mind, and soon found 
that the landlord had not commended his preparations 
without good reason. A mighty fire was blazing on the | 
hearth, and roaring up the wide chimney with a cheerful 
sound, which a large iron cauldron, bubbling and simmering 
in the heat, lent its pleasant aid to swell. Phase tno 0 deep h 
red ruddy bach epee the room, and when the landlord | 
stirred the fire, ing the flames skipping and leapiag up— 
when he took off the lid of the iron pot and there rushed out |; 
a savory smell, while the bubbling sound grew deeper and) 
more rich, and an unctuous steam came floating out, banging |) 
in a delicious mist above their heads—when he did this, Mr. | 
Codlin’s heart was touched. He sat down in the chimney- 


ele peer y | glancing at the clock again and pulling his hair with both 


Mr. Codlin sat smiling in the chimney-corner, eyeing the 
landlord as with a roguish look he held tbe cover in his hand, | 


mouth, and 


“It's a stew of tripe,” said the landlord, smacking his lips, | 
“and cow-heel,” smacking them again, “and bacon,” pon | 
ing them once more, “and steak,” smacking them for the 
fourth time, “and pease, cauliflowers, new toes, and | 
sparrow-grass, all working up together in one delicious gravy.”’ i 
Having come to the climax, he smacked his lips a great many | 
times, and taking a long hearty sniff of the fragrance that was | 
hovering about, put on the cover again with the air of one) 
whose toils on earth were over. 

“At 
faintly. 

“Tt ‘ill be done to a turn,” said the landlord, 
the clock—and the very clock had a color in its 
face and looked clock for jolly Sandboys te ¢ 


what time will it be ready?” asked Mr. Codlin| 






A ne : 
and, feigning that his doing so was needful to the welfare of | eee 


the cookery, suffered the delightful steam to tickle the nostrils!) ; : 
of his The glow of the fire was upon the landlord's || going to stand ir. I am not a going to see this fair young 
bald head, and upon his twinkling eye, and upon his watering | child a falling into bad hands, and getting among people that 
bis pimpled face, and upon his 4 fat | she’s no more fit for, thanthey are to get among angels as 

figure. Mr. Codlia i bis ol his lips, and ssid | their ordinary chums. Therefore when they dewelope an in- 
in @ thesmeeet ice, “ what is it?” || tention of parting pe ps. from us, I shall take measures for 
aay Cae i detaining of ‘em, 


|| wall in London by this time.” 


| immediately stood upon their hind legs, in & grave and me 
| lancholy row. Nor was this the only remarkable circumstenc: 
about these dogs, for each of them wore a kind of little cox: 
of some gaudy color trimmed with tarnished spangles, ani 


returning with it, applied himself to warm the same ina small 
tin vessel shaped funnel-wise, for the coavenience of sticking 
it far down in the fire and getting at the brizht places. This 
was soon done, and he handed it over to Mr. Codlin with that . 
creamy froth upon the surface which is one of the happy cir- | one of them had @ cap upon ‘is head, tied very carefully up. 
cumstances attendant upon mulled malt. der his chin, which had fallen down upon his nose and com. 
Greatly softened by this soothing beverage, Mr. Codlin now || pletely obscured one eye ; add to this, that the gaudy cost, 
bethought him of his companions, and acquainted mine host | were all wet through and discolored with rain, and that the 
of the Sandboys that their arrival might be shortly looked for. |) s were splashed and dirty, and some idea may be formed 
The rain was rattling against the windews and pouring down | of the un appearance of these new visiters to the 
in torrents, and such was Mr. Codlin’s extreme amiability of | Jolly Sandboys. 
mind, that be more than ence expressed his earnest hope thet j Neither Short nor the landlord, nor Thomas Codlin, how. 
they would not be so foolish as A oe wet. ever, were the least surprised, merely remarking that these 
At length they arrived, drenched with the rain and present- | were "a dogs, and that Jerry could not be far behind. S 
ing a most miserable appearance, notwithstanding that Short there the dogs stood, patiently winking and gaping, ani look. 
had sheltered the child as well as he could under the skirts of ; ing extremely hard at the boiling pot, until Jerry himself ap. 
his own coat, and they were nearly breathless from the haste | peared, when they all dropped down at once and walked abu 
they had made. But their steps were no sooner heard _ | the room in their natural manner. This posture it must bx 
the road than the landlord, who had been at the outer door confessed did not much impreve their appearance, as ther 
anxiously watchixg for their coming, rushed into the kitchen | own tails and their coat tails—both capital things » 
and took the cover off. The effect was electrical. They all | their way—did not agree together. 
came in with smiling faces though the wet was dripping trom | Jerry, the manager of these dancing dogs, was a tall blaci- 
their clothes upon the fleor, and Short’s first remark was, | whiskered man in a velvetcen coat, who seemed well know 
“* What a delicious smell!” || to the landlord and bis guests, and accosted them with gru 
Itis not very difficult to forget rain and mud by the side ofa || cerdiality. Disencumbering himself of a barrel-organ whic 











| cheerful fire, andin a bright room. They were furnished with he placed upon a chair, and retaining in his band a smi 


slippers and such dry garments as the house or their own | whip wherewith to awe his company of comedians, he cam 
bundles afforded, and ensconcing themselves, as Mr. Coglin | up to the fire to dry himself, and entered into conversation. 
had already done, in the warm chimney-corner, soon for | * Your people do n't usually travel in character, do they! 
their late troubles or only remembered them as enhancing the | said Short, pointing to the dresses of the dogs. © It mux 
delights of the present time. Overpowered by the warmth | come expensive if they do.” 
and comfort and the fatigue they had undergone, Nellyandthe | “No,” replied Jerry, “no, it's not the custom with us 
old man had not long taken their seats here, when they fell | But we 've been playing a little on the road to-day, and we 
— - come out with a new wardrobe at the races, so I did n't thuk 
“Who are they?” whispered the landlord. | it worth while to stop to undress. Down, Pedro!" 
Short sheok his head, and wished he knew himself. | This was addressed wo the dog with the cap on, who beng 
“Don't you know?” asked the host, turning to Mr. Cod- | a new member of the compeny, and not quite certain of by 
lin. | duty, kept his unobscured eye anxiously on his master, ud 
“Not I,” he replie2. “ They're no good, I suppose.” | was perpetually starting upon his hind legs when there ww 
“They're no harm,” said Short. ‘Depend upen that. I I no occasion, and falling down again. 
tell you what—it’s plain that the old man an’t in his right, “I ‘ve get a animal bere,” said Jerry, putting his hand ic 
mind—”’ ' the capacious pocket of his coat, and diving into ene cx 
“If you baven’t got any thing newer than that to say,” | mer as if he were feeling for a small orange, or an apple, « 
growled Mr. Codlin, glancing at the clock, “ you 'd better let | some such article, “@ animal here, wot 1 think you ko 
us fix our minds upon the supper, and not disturb us.” || gomething of, Short.” 
“* Hear me out, won't you?” retorted his friend. “It’s “ Ah!” cried Short, “let 's have a look at bim.” 
very plain to me, besides, that they're not used te this way of! “ Here he is” said Jerry, proslucing a little terrier from bs 
life. Don't tell me that that handsome child has been in the pocket. “ He was once a Toby of yours, war n't he!” 
habit of prowling about as she’s done these last two or three —., some versions of the great drama of Punch, there is 
days. 1 know better.” small dug—e modern innovation d to be the privs: 
* Well, who does tell you she has?” growled Mr. Codlin, nronerty of that gentleman, whose name is always Tur 
again glancing at the clock and from it to the cauldron, his Toby has been stelen in youth from another gentle: 
“can’t you think of any thing more suitable to present cit- aod fraudulently sold to the confiding hero, who having > 
cumstances than saying things and then contradicting ‘em? | guile himself has no suspicion that it lurks in others; >: 
“I wish somebody would give you your supper,” returned Toby, entertaining @ grateful recollection of his old mast 
Short, ‘ for there ll be no peace till you've got it. Have You | and scorning to attach himself to Any new patrons, not oP) 
seen how anxious the old man is to get on—always wanting -.f.ses to smoke & pipe at the bidding of Punch, but to mar 
to be furder away—furder away. Have you seen that?” his old fidelity more strongly, seizes him by the nove a 
“Ah! what then!” muttered Thomas Codlin. | wrings the same with violence, at which instance of canine #' 
* This, then,” said Short. “He has given his friends the | tachment the spectators are deeply affected. This ws 
slip. Mind what [ say—be has given his friends the slip, and | character which the little terrier in question bad once susta!” 
persuaded this delicate young cretur all along of her fondness | ed; if there had beer any doubt upon the subject be wou 
for him to be his guide and travelling cx i where to, | speedily have resolved it by his conduct; for not only did be 
he knows no more than the man inthe moon. Now, I'm not on seeing Short, give the strongest tokens of recognition, 
a going to stand that.” | catching sight of the flat-box he barked so furiously at' 
“ You're nota going to stand that!" cried Mr. Codlin, pasteboard nose which he kpew was inside, that hie mast 
, | was obliged to gather him up and put him into his poche 
hands, in a kind of frenzy, but whether occasioned by his | again, to the great relief of the whole company. 
companion’s observation, or the tardy pace of Time, it was) The landlord now busied himself in laying the cleth, 
“ Here # & world to live in!” which process Mr. Codlin obligingly assisted by setting for 
“1,” repeated Short, emphatically and slowly, “am not a his own knife and fork in the most convenient place, and ¢ 
tablishing himself behind them. When everything was read 
the landlord trok off the cover fer the last time, and then, 
deed, there burst forth such a goodly ise of supper. th 
| if he had offered to put it on again, or hinted at pestpor 
. | ment, he would certainly have been sacrificed on his ov 
' g ‘em to their friends, who I hearth. 
dare say have bad their disconsolation pasted Up on every, However, he did nothing of the kind, but instead there 
a eee |, assisted a stout servant girl in turning the contents of the cre 
Short,” said Mr. Codlin, who with his head upon his | dron into a large tureen; a proceeding which the dogs, ["° 
hands and his elbows on his knees had been shaking himself | against various hot splashes which fell upon their noses, w*'" 
impatiently from side to side up to this point, and oceasion- | ed with terrible eagerness. At length the dish was lifted : 
ally stam on the ground, but who now looked up with || the table, and mugs of ale having been previously set rou 
eager eyes; “it's possible that there may be uncommon good | little Nell ventured to say grace, and supper began. 
sense in what you've said. If there is, asd there should be At this juncture the poor dogs were standing on their bi 








a reward, Short, remember that we're partners in every || legs quite surprisingly; the child, having pity on them, 

a. RS an es ghee t cus ene aca of food ee on 
4 companion had only time to nod a brief assent to this | it herself, hungry though she was, W ir masier i" 
position, for the child awoke at the instant. They had drawn | posed. Se: . 
close together during the previous whispering, and now ha-ti- | “No, my dear, no, not an stom from anybody's hand ' 
ly separated and were rather awkwardly endeavoring to ex-|| mine, if you please. That dog,” said Jerry, pointing ovt " 
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Saees es ee 
old leader of the troop, and speaking in a terrible volce, “lost 
a halfpenny to-day. He goes without his supper.’') 

The unfortunate creature d upon bis fi direct- 
ly, wagged his tail, and looked ae | at his master. 

“You must be more careful, Sir,” said Jerry, walking cool- 
ly to the chair where he had placed the organ, and the 
stop. ‘“Comehere. Now, Sir, you play away at that, while 
we have supper, and leave off if you dare.” 

The dog immediately began to grind most mournful music. 
His master having shown him the whip resumed his seat and 
called up the others, who, at his directions, formed in a tow, 
standing upright as a file of seldiers. 

« Now, gentlemen,” said Jerry, looking at them attentive- 
ly. “ The dog whose name 's called, eats. The dogs whose 
vames an’t called, keep quiet. Carlo!” 

The lucky individual whose name was called, snapped up 
the morsel thrown towards him, but none of the others moved 
a muscle, In this manner they were fed at the diseretion of 
their master. Meanwhile the in disgrace ground hard at 
the organ, sometimes in quick time, sometimes in slow, 
never leaving off for an instant. When the knives and forks 
rattled very much, or any of his fellows got an unusually | 


arge | 
piece of fat, he accompanied the music with a short howl, but | 
he immediately checked it on his master looking round, and | 


applied himself with increased diligence to the Old Hun- 
dredth. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Supper was not yet over, when there arrived at the Jolly | 


Sandboys two more travellers bound for the same haven as 
the rest, who had been walking in the rain for some hours, 
and came in shining and heavy with water. One of these 
was the proprietor of a giant, and a little lady without legs 
or arms, who had jogged forward in a van; the other, e silent 
gentleman who earned his living by showing tricks upon the 
cards, and who had rather deranged the natura! expression of 
his countenance by putting small leaden lozenges into his eyes 
and bringing them out at his mouth, which was one of his pro- 
fessional accomplishments. The name of the first of these 
new-comers was Vuflin; the other, probably as « pleasant 
satire upon his ugliness, was called Sweet William, To ren- 
der them as comfortable as he could, the landlord bestirred 


himself nimbly. and in a very short time both gentlemen were | 


perfectly at their ease. 

* How 's the Giant?” said Short, when they all sat smok- 
ing round the fire. 

“ Rather weak upon his legs,"’ returned Mr. Vuilin. 
begin to be afraid he 's gving at the knees.” 

* That 's a bad look-out,” said Short. 

“Aye! Bad indeed,” replied Mr. Vuffin, contemplating 
the fire with a sigh. ‘ Once get a giant shaky on his legs, 
and the public care no more about him than they do for a dead 
cabbage stalk.” 

** What becomes of the old giants?" said Short, turning 
to him again after a little reflection. 

“ They ‘re usually kept in carawans to wait upon the 
dwarfs,” said Mr. Vuffin. 

“ The maintaining of ‘em must come expensive, when 
they can 't be shown, eh?" remarked Short, eyeing him doubt- 
fully. 

“It's better that, than letting ‘em go upon the parish or 
abeut the streets,” eaid Mr. Vuffin. 
common and giants will never draw again. Look at wooden 
legs. If there was enly one man with a wooden leg what a 
property he ‘d be!” 

** So. he would!" observed the landlerd and Short both 
together. “ That 's very true.” 

“ Instead of which,” pursued Mr. Vuffin, “if you was to 
advertise Shakespeare played entirely by wooden legs, it's my 
belief you would n't draw a sixpence.” 

“ T do n't suppose you would,” said Short. 
lord said so too. 

“ This shows you see,” said Mr. Vuffin, waving his pipe 
with an argumentative air, “ this shows the policy of keeping 
the used-up giants still in the carawans, where they get food 
and lodging for nothing, all their lives, and in general very 
glad they are to stop there. There was one giant—a black 


‘un—as left h's carawan some year ago and took to carrying 


coach-bills about London, making himself as cheap as cross- 
ing-eweepers. He died. I make no insinuation against any 
body in particular,” said Mr. Vuffin looking solemxly round, 
“but he was ruining the trade—and he died.” 


owner of the dogs, who nodded and said gruffly that Ae re- 
membered. 

“ [know you do, Jerry,” said Mr. Vuffin with profound 
meaning. ‘ I know you remember it, Jerry, and the univer- 
sal opinion was, that it served him right. Why, I remember 
the time when old Maunders as had three-and-twenty wans— 
I remember the time when old Maunders had in his cottage 
in Spa Fields in the winter time when the season was over, 
eight male and female dwarfs setting down to dinner every 
day, who was waited on by eight old Giants in green coats, 
red smalls, blue cotton stockings, and high-lows: and there 
and wicious who when- 


but | startled by the sight of 


li that we've had this little talk together. 


“Once make a giant | 


And the land- li 


— 


upright !~-keep him in the carawan, but never show him, 
never show him, for any ion that can be offered.” 


lent gentieman sat in a warm corner swallowing, or seemin 
cing a feather upon his nose, and rehearsing other feats of 


com 
At length the weary child prevailed upon her grandfather tw 
retire, and they withdrew, leaving the cempany yet seated 
| round the fire, and the dogs fast asleep at a humble dis- 
tance. 
|| After bidding the old man good night, Nell retired to her 
'| poor garret, but had scarcely closed the door, when it was 
|gently tapped at. She opened it directly, and was a litle 
r. Thomas Codlin, whom she had 
| left, to all appearances, fast asleep down stairs. 

“ What is the matter?” said the child. 

“Nothing 's the matter, my dear,” returned her visiter. 
“1 'm your friend. Perhaps you have n’t thought so, but it ’s 
me that 's your friend—not him.” 

“Not who?” the child inquired. 





his having « kind of way with bim that you'd be very apt to 
like, 1 'm the real, open-hearted man. I may n't loole it, but 
Lam indeed.” 


taken effect upon Mr. Codiin, and that this commendation of 
himself was the consequence. 
** Short 's very well, and seems kind,” resumed the misan- 
thrope, “‘ but he over does it. Now I do n't.” 
Certainly if there were any fault in Mr. Codlin'’s usual de-| 
portment, it was that he rather underdid his kindness to 


those about him then overdid it. But the child was puzzled } backs, but all tending to the same point. The 


and could not tell what to say. 

“ Take my advice,” said Codlin; “do n't ask me why, but 
take it. As long as you travel with us, keep &s near me as! 
you can. Do n't offer to leave us—not on any account—but 
always stick to me, and say that 1 'm your friend. Will you! 


| bear that in mind, my dear, and always say that it was me 
“ I i 


| cently 


that was your friend?” 
“Say so where,—and when?” inquired the child, inno- 


“Short, my dear. I tell you what,” said Codlin, “for ali 


i 


to swallow, sixpenny worth of halfpence for practice, balan- | 


dexterity of that kind, without paying any regard whatever to | 
y, who in their turn left him utterly unnoticed. | 


y 
The child began to be alarmed, considering that the ale had 


| the remoter 


“Oh, no where in particular,” replied Codlin, a little put '' 


out as it seemed by the question; “I'm only anxious that 
you should think me so, and do me justice. You can’t think 
what an interest I have in you. Why did o’t you tell me 
your little history—that about you and the poor old gentle- 
man’? 1 'm the best advise: that ever was, and so interested 
in you—so much more interested than Short. I thiok they're 
breaking up down stairs; you need n't tell Short, you know, 
God bless you. 
Recollect the friend. Codlin 's the friend, not Short. Short’s| 
very well as far as he goes, but the real friend is Codlin—not 
Short.” 

Ekiag out these professions with a number of benevolent 
and protecting looks and great fervor of manner, Thomss Cod. 
lin stole away on tiptoe, leaving the child in a state of ex! 
treme surprise. She was still ruminating upon his curious be- 
haviour, when the floor of the crazy stairs and landing cracked 
beneath the tread of the other travellers who were passing to 
their beds. When they had all passed, and the sound of 


a little hesitation and rustling in the passage, as if he were) 
doubtful what door to knock at, kn«cked at hers. 
“Yes?” said the child from within. 
“It’s me—Short”—a voice called through the key hole. | 
' T only wanted to say that we must be off early to-morrow 
morning, my dear, because unless we get the start of the dogs | 
and the conjurer, the villages won't be worth a penny. | 
You "Il te sure tobe stirring early and go with us? I ‘il call | 
ou.” 


“ good night,” heard him creep away. She felt some uneasi- 


The child answere! in the affirmative, and returning his | 
| many a grumbled oath—although there were tired children 
\\ ness at the anxiety of these men, incroased by the recollection | cradied on heaps of straw between the wheels of carts, crying 


their footsteps had died away, one of them returned, and after | 


“The older a dwarf is, the beter worth he is,” returned | cool to the fost after the lese rain, the hed ond = 
Mr. Vuffin ; “ a grey-headed dwarf, well wrinkled is beyond green, the airclear, and every thing fresh = Fealthfal. 4 
all suspicion. Buta giant weak in the legs and not standing || rounded by these influences, they walked on pleasantly enough. 


They had not gone very far, when the child was again 


While Mr. Vuffin and his two friends smoked their pipes | struck by the altered behaviour of Mr. Thomas Codlin, who 


and beguiled the time with such conversation as this, the si-, 


instead of plodding on sulkily by himself as he had heretofore 
done, kept close to her, and when he had an opportunity of 
looking at her unseen by his companion, warned her by cer- 
tain wry faces and jerks ef the not to put any trust in 
Short, but reserve all confidence for Codlin. Neither did he 
confine himself to looks and gestures, for when she and her 
grandfather were walking on beside the aforesaid Short, and 
that little man was talking with his accustomed cheerfulness 
on a variety of indifferent subjects, Thomas Codlin testified 
his jealousy and distrust by following close at her heels, and 
occasionally admonishing her ancles with the legs of the thea- 
tre in a very abrupt and painful manner. 

All these proceedings naturally made the child more watch- 
ful and suspicious, and she soon observed that whenever they 
halted to perform outside a vi alehouse or other place, 
Mr. Codlin while he went through his share of the entertain- 
ments kept his eye steadily upon her and the old man, or with 
a shew of great friendship and consideration invited the latter 
to lean upon his arm, and so held him tight until the repre- 
sentation was over and they again went forward. Even Short 
seemed to change in this respect, and to mingle with his good- 
nature something of a desire to keep them in safe custody. 
This increased the child's misgivings, and made her yet more 
anxious and uneasy. 

Meanwhile they were drawing near the town where the 
races were to begin next day; for, from passing numerous 
groups of gipsies and trampers on the road wending their way 
towards it, and straggling out from every by-way and cross- 
country lane, they gradually fell into a stream of people, some 
walking by the side of covered carts, others with horses, others 
with donkeys, others wiling on with heavy loads upon their 

public 3 





houses 
by the way-side, from being empty and noiseless as those in 

had been, now sent out boisterous shouts 
and clouds of smoke: and from the misty windows clusters of 
broad red faces looked down upon the road. On every piece 
of waste or common‘ground, some small gambler drove his 
noisy trade, and bellowed to the idle passers-by to stop and 
try their chance; the crowd grew thicker and more noisy; 
gilt gingerbread in blanket-stalls exposed its glories to the 
dust ; and often a four-horse carriage, dashing by, obscured all 
objects in the gritty cloud it raised, and left them, stunned 
and blinded, far behind. 

It was dark before they reached the town itself, and long 
indeed the few last miles had been. Here all was tumult and 
confusion; the streets were filled with throngs of people— 
many strangers were there, it seemed, by the looks they cast 
about—the church bells rang out their noisy peals, and flags 
streamed from windows and house-tops. In the lerge ian- 
yards, waiters flitted to and fro, and ran against each other, 
horses clattered on the uneven stones, carriage steps fell rat- 
uling down, and sickening smells from many dinners came in 
a heavy lukewarm breath upon the sense. In the smaller 
publie-houses fiddles with all their might and main were 
squeaking out the tune to staggering feet ;.drunken men, obli- 
vious of the burden of their song, joined in a senseless howl, 
which drowned the tinkling of the feeble bell, and made them 
savage for their drink ; vagabond groups assembled round the 
deors to see the stroller women dance, and add their uproar 
to the shrill flageolet and deafening drum. 

Through this delirious scene the child, frightened and_ re- 
pelled by all she saw, led on her bewildered charge, clinging 
close to her conductor, and trembling lest in the press she 


|| should be separated from him and left to find her way alone. 


Quickening their steps to get clear of all the roar and riot, 
they a: length passed through the town and made for the race 
course, which was upon an nm heath, situated on an eimi- 
nence, e full mile distant from its furthest bounds. 


Although there were many people here, none of the best fa- 


| vored cr best clad, busily erecting tents and driving stakes 


into the ground, and hurrying to and fro with dusty feet and 


| of their whispering together down stairs, and their slight con- | themselves to sleep—and phage es and a just 

is breath hard, || fusion when she awoke, nor was she quite free from a misgiv- | turned loose, grazing among the men and women, pots 
we ee ee os ee 2 Oe | ing that they were not ths fittest companions she could have || and kettles, and half-lighted fires, and ends of candies flaring 
| stumbled on. Her uneasiness, however, was nothing, weigh- | and wasting in the air—for all this, the child felt it an escape 


|| ed against her fatigue ; and she soon forgot it in sleep. | 
| Very early next morning Short fulfilled his premise, and | 
) knoeking softly at her doer entreated that she would get up 
|| directly, as the proprietor of the dogs was still snoring, and if 
| they lost no time they might get @ good deal in advance both 
of him and the conjurer, who was talking in his sleep, and from 
| what he could be heard to say, appeared to be balancing a 
| donkey in his dreams. She st from her bed without de- 
lay, and roused the old man with so much expedition that 
they were both ready as soon as Short himself, to that gentle 
man’s u i and relief. 


\; from the town and drew her breath more freely. 


| 


| 





After unceremonious and scrambling breakfast of 
which the staple commodies were bacon, and bread, and beer, 
they took leave of the landlord and issued from the door of 

Jolly Sandboys. The morning was fine and warm, the ground 


After a 
scanty supper, the chase of which reduced her little stock 
so tow, tn ab bed only a few bal with which to buy 
a breakfast on the morrow, she the old man lay down 
to rest in 0 corner of a tant, and slept, deupine the Susy Proper 
rations that were going on eround all night long. 

And now they had come to the time when 
their bread. Soon after sunrise in the morning 
from the tent, and rambling into some fields at a short dis- 
tance, plucked « few wild roses and such humble flowers, 
urptalag wo meke them into litte nosegays and offer them to 
ladies in the carriages when the company arrived. Her 


must beg 
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lay dozing in another corner, she plucked him by the sleeve, || man close behind it, had been thinking how strange it was 
and slightly glancing towards them, said in a low voice— that horses who were such fine honest creatures seem 

« Grandfather, don’t look at those I talk of, and Jon's] te make vagabonds of all the men they drew about them, 
seem as if I spoke of any thing but what I am about. What || when a loud laugh at some extemporancous witticism of Mr. 
was that you teld me before we left the old house? That if | Short’s, having allusion to the circumstances of the day, 
they knew what we were going to do, they would say that | roused her from her meditation and caused her to look 
you were mad, and us?” || around. 

The old man turned to her with an t of wild terror; If they were ever to get away unseen, that was the very 
but she checked him bya look, and biddi him hold sume | moment. Short was plying the quarter-staves vigorously and 
flowers while she tied them up, and so bringing her lips closer | knocking the characters in the fury of the combat against the 
to his ear, said— i sides of the show, the “a got ee pee he with laughing 

“ T know that was what youtold me. You need n’t speak, faces, and Mr. Codlin relaxed into a grim smile as his 
dear. I recollect it very well. It was not likely that I) roving eye detected hands going into waistcoat pockets and 
should forget it. Grandfather, these men suspect that we groping secretly for sixpences. If they were ever to get 
have secretly left our friends, and mean to carry us before away unseen, that was the very moment. They seized it, and 
some gentleman and have us taken care of andsent back. If fled. 
you let your hand tremble so, we can never get away from, They made a path through booths and carriages and 


“How ?” muttered the old man. 





ashamed of him. 
I really do n't.” 





= See , and the chaise, 
came up street in perfect unanimity, until they arrive, 


y 
“ Now, sir, will you have the goodness to go on? this; 
not the place,”’ said the eld gentleman. - ihe 
The pony looked with great attention into a fire-plug which 
was near him, and appeared to be quite absorbed in conten. 


“Oh dear, such a naughty Whisker!"’ cried the old Indy. 
“ After being so good too, and coming along so well! von ie 
im, 


I do n't know what we are to do with 


aur having thoroughly satisfied himself as to the ne. 
|| ture properties 


of the fire-plug, looked into the air after 


his ear at that moment he 


throngs 
them, but if you ‘re only quiet new, we shall do so, easily.” | of people, and never once stopped to look behind. The bell | his old enemies the flies, and as there ~~ oy to be one of 
his head and 


“Dear Nelly, how? was ringing and the course was cleared by the time 
They will shut me up in a stone room, dark and cold, and reached the ropes, but they dashed across it insensible to the 
chain me up te the wall, Nell—flog me with whips, and never | shouts and screeching that assailed them for breaking in upon 
let me see thee more!” || its sanctity, and creeping under the brow of the hill at a quick 
“ You're trembling again,” said the child. “Keep close to | pace, a for the open fields. 
me ali day. Never mind them, do n’t look at them, but me. || 
I shall find a time when we can steal away. pity 
mind you come with me, and do not stop or speak a wo *|| from some new effort to procure employment, Kit raised his 
Hush ' That 's all. nt . | eyes to the window of the Setoseuh & had so much com- 
“ Halloa! what are you up to, my dear?” said Mr. Codlin, | mended to the child, and huped to see some indication of her 
raising Lis head, and yawning. Then observing that his com- His own earnest wish, coupled with the assurance 


panion was fast asleep, he added in an earnest whisper, | Op had vecstend Gum Quilp, filled him with the belief that she 
Codlin ’s the friend, remember—not Short. || would yet arrive to claim the humble shelter ke had offered, 


CHAPTER XX. 
Day after day ashe bent his steps homeward, returning 


“Making some nosegays,” the child replied ; “i am going and from the death of each day's hope, another hope sprung | 


to try and sel] some three days of races. Will you, up to live to-morrow. 


have one—as a present, | mean? es j “Tthink they must certainly come to-morrow,eh, mother 7” 
Mr. Codlin would have risen to receive it, but the child said Kit, laying aside his hat with a weary air and sighing as 
Surried towards him and placed it in is hand. He stuck it! he spoke. “They have been gone n week. They surely 
in his button-hole with an air of ineffable complecency for ® could n't stop away more thana week, could they now!” 
misanthrope, and leering exuitingly at the unconscious Short, The mother shook her head, and reminded him how often 
muttered, as he lard himself down again, “ Tom Codlin’s the | he had been disappointed already. 
friend, by G—!" , H “For the matter of that,” said Kit, “ you speak true and 
As the morning wore on, the tents assumed a gayer and |! sensible enough, as you always do, mother. Still, I do con- 
more brilliant appearance, and long lines of carriages came | sider that a week is quite long enough for 'em to be rambling 
rolling softly ba ode a. who had lounged ebout all | shout; don't you say so?” 
night in smock-froc r leggings, came out in silken i * Quite long enough, Kit, longer than enough, but ma 
vests and —. Pa» 7 or aa eran not come back for all that.” a 
in gorgeous liveries as spoken servants at gam | Kit was for a moment disposed to be vexed by this contra- 
booths; or in sturdy yeoman dress as decoys at unlawful | diction, and not the less so from having cutieinaned it in his 
games. Bilack-eyed gipsy girls heoded in s handker- own mind and knowing how just it was. But the impulse 
chiefs sallied forth to tell fortunes, and pale s women was only momentary, and the vexed look became a kind one 
with consumptive faces lingered upon the footsteps of ventril- | before it had crossed the room. 

: oe and counted the six; with anxious | 
eyes fore were gained. As many of the children | "t thi c ” 
pA a be kept within bounds, were stowed away, with all bg wig wl Ag panes 

other signs of dirt and poverty, among the donkeys, carts, ile. “ But I can’ inki ; 
and horses ; und as many as could not be thus disposed of ran | ieclaveatann* SR Sony any Dave gue toe 
pot ve _ all intricate spots, crept between people's legs «| say,” cried Kit with a rueful face, “don't talk like 
horses’ hoofs. The dancing-dogs, 


the stilts, the little ladyand | + | am afraid they have, and that ’s the truth,” she said.—_ 


they them 


“* Then what do you think, mother, has become of 'em 1— 


“‘Not gone for sailors, certainly,” returned the mother with | 


wheels, and came forth unharmed from under | that, mother.” iw 


| ing | ' 
|| whisked his tail, after which he a full of thought 
| quite comfortable and collected. The old gentleman having 


‘exhausted his powers ef persuasion, alighted to lead him, 
whereupon the pony, perhaps because he held this to be a suf. 


H 
cient 


concession, perhaps because he happened to catch sigh, 
of the other brass-plate, or perha: 
ful humor, darted off with the 


because he was in a spite 
id lady and stopped at the 


sight house, leaving the old gentleman to come panting on \- 


| hind. 
It was then that Kit nted himself at the pony’s head, 
| and touched his hat with a smile. 


“ , bless me,” cried the old gentleman, “ the lad i: 


here! 


“ My 


y dear, do you see?” 

| “T said I'd be here, sir,” said Kit, patt 

|“ T hope you "ve had a pleasapt ride, sir. 
li t) Nad 


»” said the old gentleman. 


Whisker’s neck. 


e's @ very nice 


“ This in an uncom 


mon lad; a good lad, I 'm sure.” 

* T am sure he is,” rejoined the old lady. “A very good 
lad, and L am sure he is a good son.” 

Kit acknowledged these expressions of confidence by touch- 
ing his bat again and blushing very much. The eld genile- 
man then handed the old lady out, and after looking at hin 
with an approving smile they went into the house—talking 
about him as they went, Kit could not help feeling. Preseni- 


ly Mr. Witherden, smelling very hard at t 


nosegay, came io 


the window and looked at him, and after that Mr. Abel came 
and looked at him, and after that ‘the old gentleman and lady 


came and looked at him again, and after that they all came 


and looked at him together, which Kit, feeling very much em- 


berrassed by, made a pretence of not observing. 


Therefore 


he patted the pony more and more; and this liberty the pony 
most handsomely permitted. 


The faces ha 


i the while. 


not disa 
ments, when Mr. Chuckster in hia official coat, and with his 
| hat hanging on his head just as it had happened to fall from its 
| peg. appeared upon the pavement, and telling him he wa 
| wanted inside, bade him go in and he would mind the chaise 


red from the window many mo- 


In giving him this direction Mr. Chucketer r- 


the tall man, and all the other attractions, with organs out of | « Jr's the talk of all the neighbors, and there are some even |, marked that he wished he might be blessed if he could make 


sumber and bands innumerable, emerged from the holes and ! that know of their having been seen on board ship, and can 


| out whether he (Kit) was “ precious raw” or “ precious deep, 


corners in which they had passed the night, and flourished | reli you the name of the place they ‘ve gone to, which is more || >t intimated by @ distrustful shuke of the head, that he io- 
. clined to the latter opinion. 


boldly in the sun. than [ can, m d fe 7. 9 ” ’ 
Ck, , my dear, for it’s a very hard one. 
a... g the unclesred —e Short led his party, sounding) = [ do n’t believe it,” said Kit. 4, Nota word of it. 
his hee trumpet and reveling = the voice of Punch; and | of idle chatter-boxes, how should they know !”” 
aa te 74 Thomas Codlin, bearing the show as usual, | « They may be wrong, of course,” returned the mother, “1 
setear tated a. = Nelly and her grandfather, as they | can’t teli about that, though I don’t think it's at all unlikely 
Hitdle bashes ie ee neers oe Shild bore upon her arm the | that they ‘re in the right, for the talk is that the old geatle- 
ittle with her flowers, and sometimes stopped, with, man had put by a little money that nobody knew of, not even 
rr modest looks, to offer them at some gay carriage; 
ented I were many bolder beggars there, gipsies who Quilp; and that he and Miss Nell have j 
las! there 5 ‘ + and . } gone to live abroad 
though — wr ewe : ae d a, _—-> |, where it can’t be taken from them, and they will never be dis- 
"ar | \s » : ” 
— aay ade to the gentlemen beside them “‘ see, what ~ M a agdlhersevehrar gente rapipetends went 
thought that xq dteedetiaey. pase om, and never that it did not, and clambering up to the old neil touk down 
These was but ios clk anumed penton |, the cage and set himself to clean it and feed the bird. His 
child, and she was gh fm te i oo —s the thoughts reverting from this occupation to the little old gen | 
while two young men in dashing clothes, who had just die. | ucm™an, who bad given him the shilling, he suddenly recollected | 
ton & sat Leched lonlle 2.0 ite ya | that that was the very day—nay, nearly the very hour~at which || 


tance, appearing tu forget her, quite. There were many la- i Gv Bette «fd gun had cnid 


A set 


| that ugly little man you talk tome about—what 's his name— | 


Kit scratched his head mournfully, in reluctant admission y 


Kit entered the office in a great tremor, for he was not used r 


to going among strange ladies and gentlemen, and the tin 
boxes and bundles of dugty papers had in his eyes an awful 


and venc rable uir. 


Mr. Witherden too was a bustling gentle- 


man who talked loud and fast, and all eyes were upon him, 
and he was very shabby. 

“ Well, boy,” said Mr. Witherden, “ you came to work out 
that shilling ;—not to get another, hey 7" 

“No indeed sir,” replied Kit, inking courege to look up 
“*T never thought of such a thing.” 

“ Father alive?” said the ‘notary. 


 .” 
“ Mother?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 


“ Married again—eh ?”’ 
Kit made answer, not without some indignation, thet sie 


he should be at the notary’s | was a widow with three children, and that as to her marrying 


dies all around, but they turned their backs, or locked ano. house again. He no sooner remembered this, than he hung | again, if the gentleman knew her he would n’t think of suche 


ther way, or at the two young men (not unfavorably at them 
and left her to herself. She motioned away a Seapaemen || place. 
sanene = her Somes, saging bom told aoate me} It was some two minutes afterthe time when he reached the | 
taking her Section ‘money tue her & ‘Soap ee gee spot, which was a considerable distance from his home, 
bade her go home and keep at home for God’s ‘ 


ved ; at least there was no pony-chaise to be seen, and it 
was not likely that he had come ard gone again in so short a 
space. Greatly relieved to find that he was not too late, Kit 
among | leant against a lamp-post to take breath, and waited the ad- 
vent of the pony and his charge. 
Sure enough, before long the pony came trotting round the 
corner of the street, looking as obstinate as pony might, and 
rene ite Pare 00 if he ware spying about for the cleane-t 


At late im the ; 4 would by no means dirty his fect or burry himself 
pnts py day, Mr. rs wens oon in every pone we Behind the pony sat the little old gentleman, 





by the old gentleman's side sat the little old lady, 
just such a novegey as she had brought heface oc fi 











be 


up the cage with great precipitation, and hastily explaining || thing. At this reply Mr. Witherden buried his nose in the 
the nature of his errand, went off at full speed to the appointed || lowers again, and whispered behind the nosegay to the old 
gentleman that he believed the Ind was as honesta lad as need 


“Now,” said Mr. Garland when they had made some fur- 


but by great good luck the little old gentleman had not yet ar- | ther inquiries of him, “I am not going to give you any 


thi F 

Thank you sir,” Kit replied; and quite seriously too, for 
this announcement seemed to free him from the suspicion 
which the notary had hinted. 


— “ But,” resumed the old gentleman, “ 
want to know something more about you, so tell me where 
you live and I ‘li put it down in my ¥ 

Kit told him, and the 
dress with his pencil. 
was a great uproar in the street, and 
the window crisd that Whisker had run away, upon which 
Kit darted out to the rescue, and the others followed. 


ps I may 


old gentleman wrote down the ad- 
He had scarcely done so, when there 
the old ledy hurrying to 


—— 
It seemed thi 
hands in his = 


deterred 2, no 
having before h 
length started « 
street, —Mr. Cl 
car, hanging en 
tempts to draw 
tion of all beho 
ker was perver 
denly stopped, 
menced backin, 
ward. By the 
tled to the offic 
rived in a state 

The old lad: 
(whom they he 
after reasoning 
his conduct, a1 
Chuckster, to | 
farewell to the 
ing to nod kine 
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— 

It seemed that Mr. Chuckster had been standing with his 
hands in his pockets looking carelessly at the pony, and oc- 
casionally insulting him with such admonitions as “ Stand 
still,” —“* Be quiet,”—** Woa-a-a,” and the like. which by a 
pony of spirit cannot be borne. Consequently, the pony 
elt no considerations of duty or obedience, and not 
having before him the slightest fear of the human eye, had at 
length started off, and was at that moment rattling down the 
street, —Mr. Chuckster, with his hat off and a pen behind his 
ear, hanging on in the rear of the chaise and making futile at- 
tempts to draw it the other way, to the unspeakable admira 
tion of all beholders. Even in running away, however, Whis- 
ker was perverse, for he had not gone very far when he sud 
denly stopped, and before assistance could be rendered, com 
menced backing at nearly as quick a pace as he had gone for 
ward. By these means Mr. Chuckster was pushed and hus- 
tled to the office again, in a most inglorious manner, and ar 
rived in a state of greut exhaustion and discomfiture, 

The old lady then stepped into her seat, and Mr. Abel 
(whom they had came to fetch) into his. The old gentleman, 
after reasoning with the pony on the extreme eo fe 
his conduct, and making the best amends in his power to Mr. 
Chuckster, to his place also, and they drove away, waving a 
farewell to the notary and his clerk, and more than once turr- 
ing to nod kindly to Kit as he watched them from the road. 





From Blackwood's Magazine for August. 
TO A WOUNDED PTARMIGAN 


BY DELTA. 





Hester of the herbless peak— 
Habitant ‘twixt earth and sky— 
Snow-white bird of bloodless beak, 
Rushing wing, and rapid eye! 
Hath the fowler's fatal aim 
Of thy free-born rights bereft thee, 
And, mid natures curbed or tame, 
Thus encaged, a captive left thee 1— 
Thou who, Earth's low valleys scorning, 
From thy cloud-embattled nest, 
Wont to catch the earliest morning 
Sunbeam on thy breast! 


Where did first the light of day 

See thee bursting from thy shell? 
Was it where Ben-Nevis grey 

Towers aloft o’er flood and fell? 
Or where down upon the storm 

Plaided shepherds gaze in wonder, 
Round thy rocky sides, Craingorm! 

Rolling with its clouds and thunder? 
Or with summit, heaven-directed, 

Where Benvoirlich views, in ptide, 
All his skiey groves reflected 

In Loch Ketturin’s tide? 


Boots it not;—but this we know, 
That a wild, free life was thine, 
Whether on the peak of snow, 
Or amid the clumps of pine ; 
New on high begirt with heath, 
Now, decoyed by cloudiess weather, 
Tw the gulden broom beneath, 
Happy with thy mates together. 
Yours were every cliff and cranny 
Of your birth’s majeatic hill, 
Tameless flock! and ye were many, 
Ere the spoiler came w kill. 


Gazing, wintry bird, at thee, 

Thou dost bring the wandering mind 
Visions of the Polar Sea, 

Where, impelled by wave and wind, 
Drift the iceberzs to and fro, 

Crashing oft in fierce commotion, 
While the snorting whale below 

In its anger tumults ocean ;— 
Naked, treeless shores, where howling 

Tempests vex the brama! air, 
And the famished wolf-cub prowling 

Shuns the fiercer bear, 


And far north the daylight dies, 

And the twinkling stars alone 
Glitter through the icy skies, 

Down from mid-day's ghastly throne ; 
And the moon is in her cave, 

And no living sound intruding, 
Save the howling wind and wave, 

"Mid that darkness ever broediag ;— 
Morn as 't were in anger blotted 

From Creation’s wistful sight, 
And Time's progress only noied 

By the northern light. 


Sure 't was sweet for thee, in spring, 
Nature's earliest green to hail, 

As the cuckoo’s slumberous wing 
Dreamt along the tunny vale; 

As the blackbird from the brake 
Hymned the morning-star serenely, 











And the wild swan o’er the lake, 
Ice-unfettered, oared it queenly ! 
Brightest which 1—the concave o'er thee 
Deepening to its summer hue 1— 
Or the boundless moors before thee, 
With their bells of blue? 


Then from larchen grove to grove, 
And from wild-flower glen to glen, 
Thine it was in bliss te rove, 
High o'er hills, and far from men; 
Wilds Elysian !—not a sound 
Heard except the torrent’s booming ; 
Nought beheld for leagues around, 
Save the heath in purple blooming. 
Why that startle ? From their shealing 
On the hazel-girded mount, 
*Tis the doe and fawn down-stealing 
To the silvery fount. 


Sweet to all the summer time— 

But how sweeter far to thee, 
Sitting in thy home sublime, 

High o'er cloud-land’s soundless sea ! 
Or if morn, by July dressed, 

Steeped the hill-tops in vermilion, 
Or the sunset made the west 

Even like Glory’s ewn pavilion; 
While were fixed thine ardent eyes on 

Realms, outspread in blooming mirth, 
Bounded but by the horizon 

Belting Heaven to Earth. 


Did the Genius of the place, 
Which of living things but you 
Had for long beheld no trace, 
That unhallowed visit rue ? 
Did the gathered snow of years 
Which begirt that mountain's forehead, 
Thawing, melt as 't were in tears, 
O’er that natural outrage horrid? 
Did the lady-fern hang drooping, 
And the quivering pine-trees sigh, 
As, to cheer his game-dogs whooping, 
Passed the spoiler by? 


None may know—the dream is o’er— 
Bliss and beauty cannot last; 
To that haunt, for evermore, 
Ye are creatures of the past! 
And for you it mourns in vain, 
While the dirgeful night-breeze only 
Sings, and falls the ficful rain, 
"Mid your homes forlorn and lonely. 
Ye have passed—the bonds enthrall you 
Of supine and wakeless death; 
Never more shall spring recall you 


To the scented heath ! 


Such their fate ;—but unto thee, 
Blood-soiled plume, protracted breath, 
Hopeless, drear captivity, 
Life which in itself is death. 
Yet alike the fate of him 
Who, when all his views are thwarted, 
Finds Earth but a desert dim— 
Relatives and race departed ; 
Soon are Fancy’s realms Elysian 
Peopled by the brood of Care, 
And Trvth finds Hope’s gilded vision 
Painted but—ia air. 


APOSTROPHE TO IRELAND. 


y father-land of so many great characters : 
“* Treland! the eldest of the Celtic race, so far away from | count broke with the court altogether ; and soon afterwards, 


_ fertile Ireland, whose men shoot up like blades of grass, and | 
H frighten England with the ominous sound that daily rings in 
| his ears—*‘ There is @ million more of them !’ the land of po- 

ets, of men of daring thoughts—of John Scotus Erigena, of 
| Berkley, of Toland, of Moore, and of O'Connell! People of 
the brilliant word and the swift sword! people that in this, 
| the decrepitude of the world, retain the gift of song! Let 
| England smile, if she will, when in some obscure and wretch- 
| ed corner of her crowded cities the Irish widow is heard 
| raising the coronach over her husband's corpse. Weep on, 
| poor Ireland! France, weep thou too! weep that thou seest 
he thy capital, over the door of the House of Learning, which 
| is still open to the children of Ireland, the harp that in vain 
| demands thy aid! Let us weep that we cannot give back 
{to her the blood that she has spilt fer us! But it is to 
| be in vain that within less than two centuries four hundred 

thousand Irishmen have combatted in our armies? And are 
| we to witness the sufferings of Ireland without preset, = 
| word? It is thus, however, that we neglected and forgot 








Scotch, our ancient allies! Yeta little, and the Scottish 
Highianders will have disappeared from the world; the High- 
iands are becoming every day more and more thinly peopled ; 
the boundless estates which ruined Italy are devouring Scot- 
land. The Highlanders will soon cease to exist except in 
history, or in the pages of Walter Scott! Even as it is, peo- 
| ple at Edinburgh run to their doors when they see the tartan 
| and the claymore go by! They are all going away—they are 
| all emigrating ; and the bagpipe plays one only, and a meian- 
choly air, amid the mountains : 
*Chea till, cha till, cha till, sin tuile |, 
*We 'll come back, we'll come back, we'll come back—Oh, never! 














From the Metropolitan Magazine of Aug. 1840. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE ICE. 
|| The enterprising character of Charles Gustavus thé Tenth, 
who succeeded to the Swedish throne on the resignation of 
| that extraordinary person, Queen Christina, created no small 
| alarm in the mval state of Denmark. Urged on by their 
|| very fears, and stimulated besides by the Dutch, who dreaded 
| the ascendancy of Sweden, the Danes took advantage of the 
|| Polish war, in which Charles bad engaged, to declare hosti- 
lities against him. But that Prince, who inherited the mi- 
|| litary promptness of his uncle, the Great Gustavus Adolphus, 
|| marched instantly for Holstein, defeated the Danes in every 
|, engagement, overran the whole of Jutland, and, at the close 
| of the year 1657, his army of fourteen theusand veteran tr 
| lay on the shore of the Little Belt, divided from the Isle ef 
| Funen only by twenty miles of water. Here, at least, the 
|| Danes hoped for breathing time; the Swedish fleet could not 
|put to sea until spring, and even then their own naval re- 
| sources, with the aid uf a few ships from Holland, would be 
|, sufficient to baflie the enemy. But these expectations were 
|| wholly disappointed; @ rigorous frost set in, of such unex- 
|, ampled severity, that the Little Belt was frozen over, and a 
| bridge of ice spanned the hitherto impassable barrier. 
| Charles immediately conceived the daring enterprise of 
| marching the whole army over the ice, and waited impatiently 
|| for the hour when he might bid his legions “ forward.” 
|| It was midnight when a council of war was sitting in an 
|| old-fashioned chateau, where the King had taken up his quar- 
|, ters. The room had a bare and barrack-like appearance, the 
| furniture was scanty and rude, there were not even chairs 
| enough for the whole party, one of the officers occupying a 
|| deal box, while another bad taken up a precarious positien 
| on the summit of a pileof knapsacks. A table of pine-boards, 
|| covered with maps, papers, and writing materiais, stood in 
| the centre, at one end of which sat Charles himeelf. He was 
| at that time about thirty-seven, but looked a year or two 
| older; scarcely of middle height, square-shouldered, and 
| compactly built, his whole frame denoted great strength and 
| vigour; his face was broad, the cyes small and grey, his lips 
|| thin and weil defined, and the general expression of his coun- 
tenance was highly prepussessing from his frank, fearless 
|, air, and look of keen intelligence. He was dressed in a green 
|| uniform faced with white, buff leather breeches, and jack 
| boots ; athree-cornered hat lay on the table. The short tails 
|| of his coat stuck out on each side, probably for convenience 
| when on horseback, and his long straight sword was brought 
| forward between his knees, both hands resting on the pum- 
ji mel. Maréchal Bannier, Generals Wrangel, Steinboch, 
|| Counts Foot, De la Gardie, and other veteran officers, sat 
| round the table, all of them trained up to military skill in the 
terrible scheol of the thirty years’ war. 
|| Besides these military councillors, there were present the 
|| Chevalier Terlon, envoy of Louis XVI., and Count Uhlfeldt. 
|| The latter was a Danish noble, once high in rank, and firet 
|| minister under Christian LV., whose natural daughter, the 
|| beautifal Leonora Christina, he had married. On the death 
|| of Christian, Uhlfelde had intrigued with other nobles on be- 
| half of his brother-in-law Waldemar, in opposition to Frede- 





| The historian Michelet, in that chapter of his recently pub- || rick, the present King of Denmark, besides insulting the 
‘lished History of France which treats of the influence and | queen call 
|| destiny of the Celtic race, has the following apostrophe to 


irritating the senators by his overweening pride. 


the || Some malpractices with respect to the coinages having di- 


|| minished his popularity, and being also called upon by the se- 
|, nate to account for the revenues of his government, the proud 


|| France her sister, who is unable to defend her except across || when charges little short of treason were brought against him, 
the waves! The Isle of Saints! the Emerald of the seas! all- || he and his wife took ship by night, and fled to Holland, He 


| was then offered an asylum by Queen Christina of Sweden; 
| her successor, Charles Gustavus, continued it, and now, after 
|aseven years’ exile, Cerfitz Count Uhifeldt was come to 
| triumph in the ruin and humiliation of his native country. 
| Tall, handsome, and commanding, skilled in languages, en- 
dowed with great genius, and proud as the fallen Lucifer, 
he was one of those men whose course through life is sure to 
be distinguished by good or evil beyond the common measure. 

An officer entered with despatches. 

“Tis well,” said the King, his small eyes flashing with ar- 
dour; “ the frost holds, and Arensdoff reports the ice firm as 
iron. Gentlemen, let us march.” 

“Sire,” General Wrangel began, “is the risk well consi- 
dered? A night march of fourteen thousand men, cavalry and 
artillery included, over twenty-five miles of ice ;—a thaw, 8 
sudden shift of wind, may sink the whole army, or at least 
shut us up in the Island of Funen until spring, and even then 
our release would depend on the chance of a naval victory. Is 


it pradent ?” 
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He sto : the king was listering to him with a fixed!| for the spot with all speed, but in vain; there was nothing to 
look and PPaliar smile; Wrangel shook his head and sat |! be seen except a chasm in the ice, and the human be who 


down. | had fallen, though warm with life but a few minutes fore, 
«Tris well [know you,” said Charles, nodding carelessly to|| were already drifting dead and cold beneath the frozen cover- 
the general. “Risk! There is risk, but not more than suc- | ing of the sea. : é 
cess is worth. The enemy have no defence but this fosse of “‘ Mon brave,” said Charles to the trooper, “ take these, 
the Little Belt; once a 
“ Yes, sire,” added Count Uhifeldt, “and from the shore of | to-morrow you shall hear from me. . 
Funen, Zealand will be in sight; let the frost but hold, and|| Once more the word was ‘ forward, and sledge after sledge 
Copenhagen falls.” || swept by, while the stout soldier, taking a long pull at the 
“ Ay,” muttered Charles, with a glance of triumph; “Co- | flask, and wrapping his cloak around him, tramped back 
penhagen—Copenhagen !” || and forward on his dreary post with the wakeful eye and mea- 
The next instant he turned abrubtly in his chair, shifted sured tread of a sentinel. 
sword with a clatter, and threw a sidelong glance at the count. | Atsix o'clock the Danish fires were seen by the Finnish 
The king remem! he was a traitor. | cavalry in the van; the King mounted his horse, the files 
Another officer with despatches. After a hasty perusal, cjosed up, and an officer was sent to the rear to hasten the 
Charles rose. || advance of the infantry. In half an hour more the lew out- 


“ Allis favorable. Gentlemen, to your posts. Remember | |ine of the shore was distinctly visible at the distance of half 
the general order—that the cavalry lead their horses and| , and the enemy opening a fire from three field-pieces 


march wide; see that the artillery do the same. Chevalier, | to brea k the ice, the vanguard halted to await the advance of | 


you will accompany me.” He bowed formally to the right the centre columns. These, however, were still an hour's 
and left, and walked straight out of the room, followed by’ march in the rear, and the King’s impatient temper, aggrava- 
Terlon. : ted by the constant crashing of the ice in front, prompted him 

Two hours after midnight the troops began their fearful | to change his plan of attack. An express was sent to Wran- 
night-march over a frozen sea. Jt was aclear starry night; ge} to push en with the cavalry of the right wing; Colonel 
the snow lay a foot deep, and threw a ghastly unnatural glare Arensdorf with part of the van, was ordered to manceuvre in 
on the light uniforms and steel arms of the Swedes. Aseach his present position, so as to occupy the attention of the ene- 
company or squadren advanced upon the ice, the next marched | my, while Charles himself, with the remainder of the Finnish 
down to the shore, balting for a few minutes to allow an inter- | }orse, made a détour upon the left. The movements of the 
val between them; all was done with the cool discipline of troops in the front deceived the Danes; their fire redoubled, 
veteran soldiers ; no confasien, no noise, nothing but the word and by the greater elevation of their guns, the balls, instead 
of command, the creak of artillery wheels, or the rattling of of passing c ear through the ice, shattered it far and wide in 
pikes and muskets, to announce the simultaneous movements every direction. A squadron of forty men incautiously ap- 
of so many thousand men. When the last files had léft the proaching within range, a shot fell right among them, the ice 


shere, the king stood wetching their advance with great in- | cacked to an immense distance with a noise hike thunder, | 


terest; the heavy crushing sound grew less and less distinet; “and the men and horses, flung into the yawning gulf, strug: 
the separate divisions seemed to gather into one solid mass, pled fiercely with each other, until the crowd of living things, 
its size diminishing every instant, antil his gallant army, kicked, trampled, or suffocated into a helpless, writhing mass, 
viewed by that “disastrous twilight,” had dwindled intoa .ank heavily down beneath the waters. A shout from the 
shadowy indistinguishabie something, only to be traced bythe Danes fullowed, but the triumph was short; scouts from either 
dark tract it left upon the snow. The cold was so intense that fank brought intelligence of the landing of the Swedes, and 
wine and beer were frozen hard, and whenever the slightest the Scottish officer in command, the veteran Major Hender- 
breath of air swept over the dreary waste, even the hardy son, immediately drew off his men, and fell back upon a farm- 
Swede shivered like an ague-struck girl. -,. 49, house and windmill, about a mile in his rear. is troops, 

“God help the poor soldier who quits the rank to-night! consisting of a few companies of regular infantry and some 


exclaimed the Chevalier Terion, wrapping his fur pelisse d mene hei nded by th : 
closer around him. The remark roused Charles from his Scbeleecciamdle. etait 


py be Chevdiien* becuse’. “ase Gaskell en Daylight, the gray, cheerless dawn of winter, rose ona 
; . ~ a strange scene. Groups of dismounted t rs had gathered 


Sa ao be danger, at least we will share round the smouldering fires, each with the bridle on his arm, 
Siedges drawn by three herses abreast were in waiting; — the jaded horses —_ s ms ae — end 

i I : : dulleycs, as Weary as t riders. e columns infantry 

they on . ond ag tothe left, followed in the ‘trend were just mounting the shore with slow but steady pace ; the 


h . 
path beaten by the troops men pale and haggard from cold and fatigue, marched or halt- 


The trampling of so many men and horses had half melted . 
the snow, and the sledges went splashing on through a half ed mechanically at the word of command : they neither epoke 
liquid, half solid consistence, like the chaos of the fiend; hol 20F cheered, but as each company was dismissed, some made 

for the fires already burning, some tried to kindle others, 


lows in the ice, filled with water two feet deep, would set , 
horses aside, and make the slight vebicles waver to and fro, “bile the greater part threw themselves down upon the ground 
overcome by an irresistible torpor. Far away, marking their 


throwing the cold snow-water sheer over the shivering travel- - 
lers ; sudden blasts loaded with snow-drift and mee bw ice | Sdvance, stretched a belt of sodden snow, its hue of reddish 
brown contrasting powerfully with the white surface it tra- 


made the drivers cringe, and forced their shaggy cattle to snort “ 4 : : 
and shake their manes, and thrust their cone beneath each YerTsed on either side. Small parties of men dragging a field- 


other’s shoulder. As they neared the marching columns, one 


straggler only was seen, raking in a pool with the stock of his “ithout riders, and broken sledges, were scattered over the 


musket. waste, while here and there a dead soldier lay frozen as he 
“ My cartowche-box, sire,” he shouted, i } king’s | /@pt in his passage through the ice-king’s realms. 
tnpatkeentel. ea Ey eee” But what then? Let the dead lie stiff and stark upon the 


“Hold on to the sledge, comrade,” said Charles, “and %°, of be tossed like drift-wood on the waves of the sea ; 
keep your rank, though oe should have nothir g to fight with | the memory of their sufferings has long faded away, while the 
but your teeth—hold on. Bravely done. La Gardie!” he £!0Ti0us passage of the ice, the renown of the conquering 
calied to the general in command of the infantry, who was Swede, shall go down to remoiest time. Hurra! Funen is 
marching in the rear on foot like a common soldier. There ¥™! Denmark has lost another limb: and the northern > 
was a stir in the ranks as the king drove through: the word &!€ stands, with outstretched neck and balanced wing, ready 
pessed from mouth to mouth, and the men drew up their knap- °° make the last swoop on his nuble prey ! 
sacks with redoubled viger, but the Swedes are a silent race, 
oe was no cheer. 

sledges now spread abroad on all sides, keeping eacha | 
hundred yards from ection for they had abed ie mid- | 
channel, and were in the very jaws of danger. Now and then || 
fearful sounds rose, booming on the still night air, as if the | 





A TOUCH OF THE SENTIMENTAL. 
"T was noon ; and no sound broke the zephyrless air, 
As alone, in contemplative mood, 
I stood whither wandering footsteps had led, 
By the verge of a pool in the weod. 
All rapt and inspired by a beautiful scene, 
Culling forth a smooth pebble, I said, 
“Oh, grant me, ye powers! to behold but one frog, 
And I'll wager a rounrencr he’s dead!” 
Bangor Whig and Courier, 


ee 


ice had suddenly reat to an immeasurable distance. Rough || 
jagged masses strewed the surface, and the dead gloom of | 
winter, no longer whitened over by light reflected from the 
level snow, darkened into a sinister scowl. The hoof-prints 
of the cavalry which led the van were not yet effaced, serving || 
as @ sort of guide, and the King and the chevalier were fol- 
a me upon the track, when a shout close ahead startled 
™ 5 next instant a mounted trooper seized the rei 
and whirled the horses half-round. meer | gether on 
“ How now, fellow 1” said Charles starting up. 


j + for his wife was evidently simple- 
a obedient ee inapprehensive of evil. He married 
— a when, in years in ignorance, she but a child; 
Pr. Sn cried the man, recognising his voice ; another and, when he aii hen, come tiene alber the fheseal of hake 
7 you are lost. Five of our troop went down here, nuptials was over, whether she su he had married her 
and the captain posted me to warn the rear. The ice here- fe love ag plansaen, cho septiell td that her mother 
sway i rotten for two hundred yards and more.” had given her no other instruction than to be faithful to her 
7s upon the left, a shriek, shouts for help, and » husband ; and that she knew nothing but learn 
+ Sapte a ; ; » was ready to 





; 


it, and Funen is ours.” || throwing him a cloak and a flash; “‘ kee» good watch to night, | 


piece, or a tumbrel, stragglers mounted or on foot, horses | 


| “Tdo not know my age exactly; 


Aw Atnentas Wirz.—Ischomachus did not depend alto 


| cellent thing; what a pity that all the 


3 PRAIRIE SKETCHES. 


Tus Sasp Hivis.—We had been twenty-five days and 


nights the plains. The excitement derived from con. 
the vast ocean of grass had begun to yield to soli. 
| tary and te sensations, and our thoughts more ofien 


_reverted to home, the friends and the kind ones we had lef. 
| One afternoon, when the sun had commenced its evening’, 
descent in the West, its glancing rays lit up an irregular dis. 
| Play of silver in the distant horizon which attracted our q:. 
teation. Ere we had time to broach any definite conjectury 
touching this new spectacle, one of the old travelers rode up 
and told us we were looking upon the Sand Hills, which 
stretch hundreds of die Gone the Mexican bank of the 


With the sunlight the new scene faded away, but the nex: 
| day brought it nearer, and on the third, from morn till even- 
ing, our eyes were fixed upon the singularly beautiful prospect. 
| The irregular hills, ing their declivities of sand to the 
_sun-beam, assumed so forcibly the appearance of clustering 
domes, temples and spires, that it became all but im 
to reject the impression from our minds. A marble city lay 
, before us im the desert, and our busy imaginations soon peo- 
| pled the streets with bustling multitudes, and excited within 
| us a strange yearning to press forward and look again upo 
our fellow men. Those who have looked upon the lime-stone 
| biuffs up the far Mississippi may conceive the hallucination 
which here came upon us. There the precipitous cliff: irr 
sivtibly impress upon you the idea of ruined palaces and for. 
tifications; here some ancient city of Eastern megnificence 
seems to rise, not as a mysterions ruin, but in life-like reality, 
tempting you to believe in fable and all the dear enchantments 
"of romance. 

The old traders with whom we traveled, doubtless smiled 
in their sleeves at our exclamations of surprise and deligh:, 
and, in or by way of parenthesis, we will just commit to type 
ja touching this same self-gratulatory smile. We, 
| knowing that we were yielding to a romantic conceit, yet feel- 

ing pleasure from the jon, fancied ourselves mentally 
favored above our rude companions; they, knowing that our 
fanciful city was a desolate region of sand, indulged no dout 
in ike dreams of superiority ; and thus each yieldeda 
sentiment of pity to the other; for we pitied the traders tha 
they could not enjoy even the ‘ baseless fabric’ of our pleas 
ure; and they considered us simpletons, pitying us accord 
ingly, for not knowing that sand bills were not marble walls. 
Few have traveled these Western deserts, and those who 
| have are not likely to trouble and paper about their jour- 
neyings. The green plains, wild flowers, the nameless 
buds and blossoms that for untold centuries have scented the 
desert breeze still wait the pen of poet and historian, and the 
humble scribbler of the present page, if ever known, will long 
have been forgotten, ere the wild gardens of the West are 
intersected by the Macadamised walks of civilization. When 
, Western enterprise pierces inte the yet uncultivated regions 
| of far Missoun—when the log cabin of the distant settler is 
scen upon the banks of the shallow Askansas—when citics 
| rise where now the advancing plough has not yet disturbed 
| the sunflower or the tall green blade—then may we hear and 
| listen with interest to the history of early pioneers, and ovr 
grandchildren will yet wonder why their fathers and grand- 
' fathers spoke not more fluently about the glorious inbertance 
left to the uncultured children of the West. 

The sand hills of the Arkansas will be leveled, and the yet 
lingering red tribes will be swept away before the tide of em- 
igration; and when the original owners of the soil are gone, 
then will such simple records as the present become valuable 
and perhaps be sought after in vain. It may be told, perhaps, 
that a crowd ef barumscarum youths traversed the waste, but 

| who they were who shall tell? What writer will picture to 
future generations the wild delight experienced by the first 
travelers who looked upon the sand hills of the Arkansas? 

cualaeniiiiianemenmen 

} Census Axgcpote.—Mr. Cist, ina letter to the editor of 
| the Cincinnati Chronicle, relates the following dialogue be- 
| tween himself and a married lady: 

“ Madam, what age shall I put you down ?—(no direct 








| answer.) How old is — husband ?”—“ Sixty-one.” “And 


your eldest sont”— Twenty-seven.” “And the next !"— 
“ Twenty-one.” “And how old do you call —- 
but it is about thirty. 

“ Did I understand you, Madam, that your eldest son was 
twenty-seven?” —* Yes.” You must surely, then, be more 
than thirty?” —“ Well, sir, (quite snappishly) I told you about 
thirty; I can't tell you exactly; it may be thirty-one or two, 
| but I am positive it is pot over that.” 


a 

| Woonen Pavemests.—A day or two since Smith was 
‘halding forth at great length to Jones, on the manifold excel- 
_lencies of the wooden pavement. “ Capital mene > 
don't adoptit: 
“True,” replied Jones, “ and so effected, too. A wood- 
en pavement ; why, if only some of the parish authorities 
would but lay their heads together, all Easton might be 
covered with it.” 


- ee 
Teaching little children Murray's Grammar, is like sending 
a colt to mill with a bag of corn on his back the next day after 





the king and the chevaliers leaped from the sledge, and made em Lady’ Meagars "Women ndiber Master’ 


he is foaled, or feeding on the corn in the bag. 
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Nort otiniae, —The Election i in this State has resulted | 


1 


| much as we anticipated. The Whigs have gained 14 Mem- 
| bers of the House, but have probably failed to secure a maje- 


‘rity in that as they certainly have in the other branch. The 


Members elect to the House, so far as we have heard, stand 


more decidedly Opposition than had been expected by either 48 Harrison to 44 Van Buren, with & more to come in from 


party. John M. Morehead is elected Governor by a majority | 


of 5 to 7,000 over Gen. R. M. Swunders, and the Whigs have | Van Buren last year, and probably the same this. 


the counties of DeKalb Blount, Cherokee and Marshall—all 
Indeed, 


a large majority in the Legislature—larger than ever before. | i the Huntsville Democrat states that Marshall has elected the | 
Van Buren ticket without opposition. Assuming that all these | 


In 1836, when Gen. Dudley was first elected Governm by | 
4,500 majority, the Legislature was exactly tied ; but a Whig | 
soon died, and his place was supplied by a Van Buren man, 
whereby Robert Strange was chosen Senator. In 1838, Gov. 
Dudley was a candidate for reélection, personally strong and 


popular, and only opposed by Hon. John Branch, @ Calhoun 


man, whe had not been nominated and was not generally sup- 
ported by the Van Buren party. Gov. Dudley received 17,041 
majority, and the Whigs carried 27 Senators to23, and 65 
Members of the House to 55. 
larger majority. The Raleigh Register of Tuesday has re- 


turns from 46 of the 66 Counties, electing 81 Whigs and 48 | 


Van Buren men, leaving all the Buncombe District, and sev 
eral other strong Whig Counties to be heard from. So far, 
the Whigs have gained 13 and lost 4 Members, adding 9 to 


their 14 majority of 1838.—The following isthe popular vote, | 


so far as received : 


1840— Governor, 1836— 








Geverner. 1 
Counties. Morehead. Saunders. — Speight. White. V.B. 
I. Camden..... 536.... 91 = 187.... 88 | 
Currituck .. .378 -. 598 “a9 33....424 
Chowan .... .293....303 145000). 202. ...140 
ee maj. 11 «171 103... .281 
Hertford ....395....231 376....264 233....214 
Pasquotank . 666... .222 491....259 200....155 
Perquimons .494....124 @0..2- @ 166.... 50 
Il. Halifax ..... 543....519 604....234 350....183 
Northampton .622....446 565....465 495....330 
_ Saeae 463....468 336....489 312....442 
Martin ......344....574 251....519 179....559 
Ill Edgecombe ..111.. .1298 71...1191 90...1175 
7a 625....519 482....510 377....368 | 
Beaufort ....846..+.363 733....238 616....180 
Washington ..379.... 96 377.... 34 193.... 48 
Hyde, (part) .355....111 450... . 168 860.cse 0 
Tyrrell...... 339.... 25 189.... 35 
IV. Wayne @eees 263....777 180....716 162....551 
Johnston ....574....611 364....672 306..., 448 
ComSR cc ccc 671....643 268.... 669 187....393 
Carteret... ...448....282 372. ...243 123....152 
Greene ++ ++ -125naj. 173....275 143....178 
Lenow ...... 125 192. gas 178....281 
Jenes°°""°° 212 121 228....121 155°---- 90 
V. Columbus .. .242....2°8 210....185 159....112 
Duplin ...... § maj.552 300....754 197... .682 
Brunswick ..170 “ 359....194 123.... 68 
Sampson .. .. “ 244 419... .666 57....554 
VI. Warren ..... 88....705 92....673 66... .662 
Granville....873....760 977....391 664... .494 
Franklin ...-383....636 308... .564 233....584 
BEEP ecceese 73....782 102....679 05....48 
VIL Cumberland .621....952 499... .800 418... .667 
Anson .....1100....472 1012....27 GRO... .299 
Moore erecee 342....545 181....498 
ce i 963 mj. 1048.... 93 644....106 
Richmond .. .672.... 79 617.... 60 438.... 57 
Robeson. .... 32 maj. 409....508 293....472 
VIT1.Orange....2664...1549 1237... .1132 5...1103 
Wake...... 1030... 1157 864....891 665....813 
Person..... 230....498 160....507 
IX. Guilford ...2911....469 | 1145....475 788....335 
Rockingham . ma)j.467 300... .816 223... .860 
Caswell..... “ 867 116... 1067 167... .1055 
Stokes .....1167...1190 #28....802 - 684....978 
X. Chatham ...1075....590  932....627 —-713......599 
Randolph... 945 maj. 1000....112 349....180 
Rowan & Davie -1613....871 1642....117 1131....108 
Davidson .. .1409....470 1269.... 69 593....109 
XI. Cabarrus ... 445 maj. 643... ..227 440....231 
Lincoln .... “ 1100 695... .1674 591... 1386 
Mecklenburg * 917 869... .1095 712....985 
XILAshe....... 376....431 © 297....343 
CES scasse 1813 #83... .1035 617....865 
Iredell . oo L325 e 1284... .226 772....337 
Total ......00 97,535 2,810 28,718 24,763 19,815 23,229 


Maj. for Morehead. 4;725 Dudley .3,955 V. Buren.3,424 
UF The remaining Counties gave about 1,500 for Dudley | 
and 260 for Van Buren in ,36. 


TT 
Robert Wickliffe, sen. of Lexington, Ky. (sometimes, 
known as ‘ the Old Duke,’) has resigned his seat in the State | 


Senate and offered for reélection, in order to test the sense of | St. Louis, ....2392 


his censtituents on the propriety of repealing the law by which 


the importation of Slaves into Kentucky is prohibited. Mr. 
W. advocates the repeal. 


They have now secured a still | 


1836—Presid't. 


have gone Adm. the Legislature will stand— 


| Senate, ...... Van Buren, 20 Harrison, 13 Total, 33 
House, ee “ 52 “ 48 “a 100 
! Joint Ballot, .......... 72 61 133 


So Hon. Wm. R. King’s reéelection to the U. S. Senate is. 


Axavana. —The election in this State has resulted very ] 


— — ———L— 
Kentecar. —The returns from this State are nearly com- 





plete. We have the full vote fur Governor of 64 Counties, 
giving the following aggregates: 
1840. Letcher,....45,496 1836. Harrism....30,632 
French, ....29,602 Van Buren,..24 762 
Harrison majority .. 15,894 Harrison maj...... 5,870 
Harrison gain from "36............ 10,024 
So far we have heard, the Legislature stand s— 
Senators (new) Harrison.. 8 Van Buren. .... 2 
House 7 61 - ----12 
, a 14 


A Whig gain of 2 Senators and eight or ten Repre- 
sentatives. A Whig U.S. Senator is to be chosen next win- 


| ter, in place of Hon. J.J. Crittenden, Whig. 


secure, or at any rete a Van Buren Senator will be chosen. | 


The popu ar vote is still more strongly Administration, as 
the following table will show : 








House. 1840. Pop. Vote. Prert. 1836. 
| Dist. Counties. Adm.Opp. Adm. Opp. VB. White. 
| J. Benton........3 0... 917  282...637 287 

Jackson® ......4 0..(1626 89) . 1626 89 
Madison® .....4  9..(1678  426).1678 426 

| Marshall” .....2 0...(539  101)..539 Wl 
Morgan.......2 0... 808 298 .. .562 476 

Il. Franklin ......3 0... 993 594...593 397 
Lawrence .....3 0... 781 633... .600 564 
Limestone.....2 0... 861 245...715 319 

it napessenee® .Sae« eee 568 .. .297 97 
Greene........ @ 3... 738 1907...672 i216 
Jefferson ......2 0... 564 312...538 230 

i Perry.........0 3... 870 915...290 827 
| Pickens .......0 3... 778  1000...432 469 
Shelby ........0 2... 464  532...198 345 
Sumter .......1 2...1975 12964...631 789 
Talladega ..... GS Quo Bee 585...413 376 
Tuscaloosa ....0 4... 869 1145...841 731 

Total .......6884 7548 43412 4980 

IV. Autauga.......1 Bees Ge 451...565 609 
Chambers ..... 0 2... 732 1009 (no ‘oo * 
SE oe nn an oe 5 Ou. 192...130 
Montgomery ...0 2... 799 987...723 943 
Tallapoosa ....1 0... 417 368... 63 98 

We REED ccccase” 84.5. 000 392... 76 43 
RE 0... 543 172.. .386 143 
Dallas . i Deane 904... .457 916 
Marengo ......0 2... 636 846...422 523 
Mobile........0 4...1079 1177...866 739 

| Monroe .......0 2... 387 619...3097 447 

Washington ...1 0... —— ...166 90 
WENGE sucess O..5 779...242 607 

Totals. ee “so0 3508 
* In these counties - ere were no Harrison candidates. 


— 


2 | Mussourt.—There 1s no doubt that the supporters of the 


Administration have triumphed in this State as usual, and by 
nearly their usual majority. In the Senate, however, they 
have had a narrow escape ; the Members elect standing, Van 
Buren 17, Harrison 15—one vacancy to be filled by a Special 
Election. In the House there is a decided Administration 
majority. Hon. Thomas Reynolds of Heward County, is 
elected Governor, Cul. M. M. Marmaduke of Salise, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, Hon. John Miller of Cooper and Hon. Jehn 
C. Edwards of Cole, Members of Congress—the latter in 
place of Mon. Albert C. Harrison, deceased: Mr. Jamesen 
fills the seat in the present Congress by virtue ‘of a Special 


Election, All Van Buren; no change politically. 


| Gen. Howard is beaten near 1000 in that District. 


The ful. | 


lowing table exhibits the popular vote in al! the counties fully | 


heard from: 
J <a 483S8—Congresr. 1836—President. 
— V Buren, Whig. V. Buren. 








Counties. Ciark. Reynclos. Allen. Harrison. Whig. V. Buren, 
Audrnin,...... ' f. ae 102-130 (notorganized) 
. 5 3036 “ €04..... ae  Balcesee 714 8 567 
Calloway. .... 891 619..... 782 4 «633.....446 616) 
Dh nsen 0090 310 §=6©886..... 205 799.....73 576 
| Ccoper, ...... 785 713..... 578 592.....(noreturn) 
Franklin, ..... 324 505.....354 471.....133 338) 
| a 486 532...s885 32092..... 197 298, 
| Lincoln, ...... 487 397..... 430 510..... 275 «236 
Marion, ...... 835 581..... 760 §90..... 343 «= 338 
| Montgomery,.. 343 230..... 266 229..... 169 92 
i Perry.. jpaie we 343 §6 364... 319 909..... ee. 
St. Charles,... 639  495..... 516 343..... 2382 237 
|| St: Francis,... d35 206..... 226 4 «4177.....144 
St. Genevieve,. 250 254..... 170 §=169..... 4 
1611....1966 1161..... 843 s«G:18 
Washington, .. 476 394..... 513 487....-245 311 
Total,..... 9,698 6.637 7,466 466 7,505 3, 928 


Clark's maj. 1,061 Harrison's 41 V. Buren’s 796. 


ene 

Ixpiaxa.—Oour returns of the Governor vote are not yet 
complete, though the majority in nearly every County has been 
reported. The result is almost precisely as we stated last 
week. Gov. Bigger’s majority will probably fall below and 
Lieut. Gov. Hall's a little exceed 10,000, though the differ- 
ence between them will not exceed 500. This difference ar- 
gues no unpopularity in Judge Bigger, but was occasioned by 
the surpassing strength of Gen. Howard. Henry S. Lane 
(Whig) is elected to Congress over Edward A. Hannegan, 
(Adm.) in place of Gen. Howard by some 1,400 majority. 
The 
Members of Legislature just elected are said to stand as fol- 


lows :— 


ee Harrison, ..15 Van Buren,.. 2 
House, (entire) ... o 77 as 23 
_ ray 25 


We believe the Senators elected last year and holding over 
stand 10 Van Buren, 6 Harrison. The last House stood 62 


Van Buren, 38 Harrison. 
EL —_ 


ILttvo1s.—Contrary to the complexion of the first returns 
which reached us, this State has gone for the Administration 
by a very decided vote. A letter from Springfield to the 
Washington Globe classes the Members elect as follows: 


Senate....Van Buren..... 26 Harrison... . 14 40 
House .... a a ee eee 41 91 
Fetet Bae. occesse 76 55 Tal 


These are complete returns, though we believe the results 
in two or three Counties are guessed at. There is no doubt, 
however, of a Van Buren majority in each House, ensuring 
the return of an Adm. Senator in place of Hon. John M. 
Robinson ( Adm.) whose term expires on the 4th of March 
next, with Secretary of State, Treasurer, Printer, &c. of like 
politics. 

The returns of the popular vote are yet very imperfect, but 
the Administration majority is large—probably 4,000. Al- 
thongh local considerations doubtless affected the vote in many 
Counties, we are accustomed to presume that such influences 
aid one side as much the other, until evidence proves the fact 


otherwise.— We sball give a table of the popular vote in our 
next. 





New-Jersey.—The Whigs of this State held a great Con- 
vention at Trenton on Tuesday—William Edgar of Middlesex, 
President. The number in attendance is estimated at 8,000. 
The following at the tickets nominated : 

[ The old Ticket. } 
of Bergen. 
“ Warren. 


“ Mercer. 
“ Middlesex. 


For Members of Congress. 
Jounx B. Arcriae, 
Jous P. B. Maxwe tt, 
Wruertam Harsteap, 
Josrrn F. Raxporrn, 
Cuarres STRATTON, “ Gloucester. 
Tuomas Jones York, “ Salem. 

For Electors of President. 

§ Lewrs Corpict, of Morris, 
Senatorial.) Connerivs Lupton, of Cumberland, 

District {. James Icirr of Sussex, 

“ Il. Jacos M. Rrerson of Passaic, 


' III. Jons Ruwx of Hunterdon, 

* 1V. Samust G. Wricat of Monmouth, 
“ V. Tuomas Newsocp of Burliagton, 
is VI. Josnva Townsenpv of Cape May. 





Hon. Benjamin Randa'l (Whig) bas been nominated for 


197 || reélection to Congress from the Lincoln District, Maine.— 
97 || Gen. Joseph Sewell of Bath is his V. B. opponent. 


‘ Richmond County Whig’ is the title of a large and well 


4,724 || executed Harrison paper just issued at Tompkinsville, Staten 


Island, by H. B. Matteson. 
ae 


hha. ai 
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Maixz.—The Candidates for Congress have not all been 


nominated, but we understand they will be as follows : 


Van Buren. Harrisen. 


I. Nathan Clifford,* Daniel Goodenow. 

II. Albert Smith,* William P. Fessenden. 
III. Joseph Sewall, Benjamin Randall.” 
IV. John Hubbard, George Evans.” 

V. N.S. Littlefield, Elisha H. Allen. 


VI. Alfred Marshall, 
VII. Joshua A. Lowell,” 


Joseph C. Noyes. 
VIII. Hannibal Hamlin, 


Zadoc Long. 


* Present Members: the 5th District is now represented by Virgil =, 


D. Parris, 6th by Hugh J. Anderson, and the &th by Thomas Davee— 
all friends of the present Administration. 


—_—_>—— 

Vermont.—The Election in this State takes place on 
Tuesday the Ist day of September. Both parties have fer 
some weeks been actively preparing for the struggle, and there 


can be little doubt that the vote will be heavier than ever | 
before. The following is the list of rival candidates for Con- | 


Van Buren. 
Daniel Kellogg, 
Charles Linsley, 
*Truman B. Ransom, 


: Harrison. 
I. *Hiland Hall, 

II. *William Slade, . 
III. *Horace Everett, 
IV. Augustus Young, *John Smith, 

V. John Mattocks, *Isaac Fletcher. 

* Members of the present House. 
Each party held a greay gathering on the Bennington bat- 


tle-ground last week; the Harrison on Friday, and the Van . 


Buren on Saturday. 


— 
Raope Istasp.—An Election (semi-annual) for Members 


of the Legislature of this State takes place on Tuesday next. ) 


The Members then chosen will elect a U. S. Senator, in place 
of Hon. Neh. R. Knight, ( Harrison.) 


bs 
Grorcia.—A mighty gathering of the Whigs and support- | 


ers of Gen. Harrison in this State took place at Macon on the 
13th inst. Hon. John MacPherson Berrien presided, sur- 
rounded by nie Revolutionary Soldiers as Vice Presidents. 
Hon. William C. Preston of S. C. made one of his greatest 
Speeches. The number of Delegates present whose names 
were recorded is stated at Twelve Thousand Eight Hua- 
dred and forty-eight, while many were not reported. Great 
enthusiasm and confidence prevailed, and the Delegates sepa- 
rated sanguine in the faith that the Scate will be carried for 
Harrison and Tyler by a large majority. 


—>-__ 

Wiscossts.—The Legislative Assembly of Wisconsin Ter. 
ritory, met at Madison en Monday Aug. 3d. The Hon. Wm- 
A. Prentiss, of Milwaukie County, was elected President of 
the Council, and the Hon. Nelson Dewey of Grant, Speaker 
of the House. 


Governor Dodge's message is a sensible and business-like 


document, and has the unusual merit of brevity, being little 


more than half a column. 
The Miner's Free Press, published at Mineral Point of the 
28th ult. calls the attentien of its readers to the proclamation 


of the President for the sale of Public Lands at that place | 


on the 5th of October next, embracing the whole region upon 


the Wisconsin river, also some very fine farming lands on both | 


sides of that stream. 
The official returns of the census of the Territo 
30,747 inhabitants. In 1538 it was 18,149. 


show 
[ Nat. Intel. 
a 

Hon. Charles Naylor is renominated for Congress by the 
Whigs of the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia, and Hon. 
Charles J. Ingersoll by their opponents. We do hope that 
the People of that District, in conjunction with its authorities, 


will take measures to ensure a fair and honest election this 


time. Let it be not only pure but beyond suspicion. It is 
due to the Country that the honest of both parties should 
unite to secure this result. 

Hen. John Reed, (Whig) who for twenty-eight years has 
represented the Barnstable and Nantucket District (Mass.) 
in Congress, has apprised his constituents that he shall de- 


cline a reélection. His health has been delicate for some 


time. 
Col. Samuel Dickens, formerly a Representative in Con 
gress from the Raleigh District, N. C. died recently in Ten 


Hon. Arnold Plumer of Venango Co. has been nominated | the 


for Congress by the supporters of Mr. Van Buren in the Erie 


District, Pa. now represented by Hon. John Galbraith. There |! 


will be a deubtful struggle in that District. 


Ez-Gov. H. G. Runnels of Mississippi has declared in 
favor of Gen. Harrison for President. : 


* 


VIEWS OF HON. CALEB CUSHING. 


Mr. Josiah Caldwell of New-Ipswich, Mass. who has hith- 
erto supported the Federal Administratien but renounced on 
account of the Sub-Treasury, lately addressed a letter to Hon. 
“Caleb Cushing on the subject, to which Mr. Cushing has re 

plied at length. As Mr. Cushing was among the most pro- 
| minent opposers of the Sub-Treasury in the House last win- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ter, we make room for the following extract from his view of 


the matter : 
* © Mr. Van Buren’s Administration rests on the Sub- 
| Treasury scheme in all its parts, as the wisest and best policy 
of the Government. 

But Gen. Jackson, his official advisers, and his public or- 
| gans, concurred together in condemning that scheme in all 
its 


parts. 
Mr. Polk, as the official organ of the Treasury in the House 
of Representatives, said : 

“ A corporation may be safer than any individual agent, how- 
ever responsible he may be, because it consists of an association 
of individuals who have thrown together their aggregated wealth, 
| and who are bound in their corporate c 
their whole capital stock for the deposite. 
|, Secretary of the Treasury may require as heavy collate 


In addition to this, the 
ral se- 


which makes the Government deposite safer in the hands of a 
Bank than it could be with an individual. Itmay be well ques- 
tioned whether the heaviest seeurity the most wealthy individual 
could give could make the public deposites safe at the point of 
large collection. In the city of New-York half the revenue is 
| collected. Severai millions of public money may be in the hands 
of a receiver at one time, and, if he be corrupt, or shall er 


loss sustained by the Government would be inevitable. 

“ As, then, between the responsibility of a public receiver and 
Bank corporations, as Banks do exist, and are likely to exist un- 
der State authority, the latter, upon the ground of safety to the 
public, are to be preferred. Banks, when they are safe, recom- 
mend themselves to the service of the Treasury for other rea- 
sons. The increased facilities they possess over individual col. 
lectors or receivers in making transfers of public money two dis- 
tant points for disbursement without charge to the public. 
deed, this is a service which individua!s, to the extent of our 
revenue, could nd@&t perform. 

“ Whilst the deposite is in Bank, the Bank may use it, keeping 
itself ready, at the same time, to pay when demanded, and it is 
not withdrawn from general circulation, as so much money hoard- 
ed and drawn from the use of the community. If in the hands 
of receivers they may board it by keeping itlocked up ina strong 
box, or use it at their own risk in private speculations or trade, 
or they must for their own security and on their own responsi- 
bility place it at last on deposit in the Banks for safe keeping un- 
til they are ealled on by the Government forit. This temporary 
use of the money on deposit in Bank constitutes the only com- 
pensation which the Bank receives for the risk of keeping it and 
the services it performs. If receivers be employed, they can 
perform no other service than to keep the money, and must be 
paid a cotnpeasation from the Treasury.” 


And the Globe promulgated the views of Gen. Jackson on 
this point as follows: 

“Tt is well known that the Presideut himself is opposed to this 
project, and that his friends in Washington, whether of the cabi- 
net or not, heartily concur with him in the course of policy it is 
expedient to pursue.” 

And again: 

“If Gen. Jackson had suggested such a system (the Sub-Trea- 
sury) what peals of patriotic indignation ‘would have burst from 
eloquent Senators against the nsurper and tgrant who desired to 
get the millions of the treasury into the very hands of his parti- 


|) tisans and parasites. 





And again: 

“Tt is as palpable as the suo, that the effect of the scheme 
(Sub-Treasury) would be to bring the public treasure much 
nearer the actual custody and control of the Executive than it 
is now, ancl expose it to be plundered by a hundred hands, where 
one cannot now reach it.” 

And again: 

« We verily believe that the present system (State Banks) of de- 
posits for the public money, regulated by law as it will be, is as 
guod for safety. and the least liable to abuse by the Executive, 
of any which the wit of man can conceive.” 

And again: 


| “It (the Sab-Treasury) is disorganizing and revolutionary, 


haracter te the extent of 


curity, in addition to their capital stock paid in, from such a cor- | 
poration as he could from an individaal collector or receiver, | 


in speculation or trade, and meet with a reverse of fortune, the 


In- | 








“But see no advantage, and on the contrary of 
xk mischief, in making Government officers Sy a — 
of the 3 Place about them what guards you may ym 
shape of commissioners, inspectors, @usle 


or whatever else, spec. 
tion will be endless. There is no security in it. and it wil] . 
heavy and unnecessary ex . The chief and overrulin, a 
jection, however, is the endless source of patronage to wh “A ) 
would give rise. Make the machinery as simple as mnpeathy 
and open to view, wherever money is temptation wil] cree; a 
and corruption in every form follows at its heels.” Pm, 

In the quotations which I have thus laid before you, and 
the authenticity and substantial accuracy of which I challen 

tr. Van Buren to disprove, you find embod} 
the main objections to the Sub-Treasury bill. You perceiyy 
that it was by Gen. Jackson, his cabinet, his friends jn Con 
ieres, and his presses, that the mischievous character of the 
principles and provisions of the bill were proved 
|nounced in advance. And I submit to the candid a 
tion of yourself, therefore, and of all others who supported 
|Gen. Jackson's administration from principle, and a convic. 
tion of the wisdom and patriotism of Ais measures, whethe; 
|| the purest consistency, as well as the highest reasons, doe, 
|| not impel to the condemnation and the renouncement of M, 
| Van Buren. 

So much for the direct objects of the Sub-Treasury bill. | 
|new beg your indulgence for a few remarks in regard to thy 
indirect and ulterior objects of the bill. 

In the last stage of the passage of thas bill, it was proclaims; 
to the country, by one of its earliest and ablest champions; 
Congress, that this measure was but the first act of the dram 
, and other and not less important changes in the fiscal activ, 
| of the government lay behind it. 
| What are the other ‘ disorganizing and revolutionary,’ ser, 
| in the series of which this one is the commencement? Som. 
| of these we know ; others we can but conjecture. 
| The Sub-Treasury bill proscribes all banks and bank paper 
,and the speeches in support of the bill have peers a | 

great part, of general tirades against those institutions of 
discount and exchange, which every State in the Union has 
created for the benefit of itself and its citizens. The banks 
thus denounced were favored and protected by Genera! 
Jackson. _ Many of them were established by the instr- 
mentality of his friends, and more especially m the States x 
|tached to him, to sid in carrying out the financial policy of 
his administration. But the spirit of the bill is hostility, 
these and all other banks in the United States. Accordingly, 
thrée days after it passed in Congress, they who had passed 
Forage to extinguish all the banks in the District of 
| Columbia, by a high-handed exercise of power, which made 
|no distinction between specie-paying and non-specie paying 
| banks, but took away the charters of all, without disenmina 
| tion. 

This proscription of all banks, embodied in the Su!-Trea 
| sury bill, is maintained by its friends, for several reasons and 
|| objects, 
|| One is, to restrict credit, of which banks are the instr- 

ments. You remember that General Jacksen promoted the 
| opposite policy, to extend credit by the ‘ facilities to the com- 
mercial and other classes,’ which, as Mr. Taney and M 
Woodbury said, banks are calculated to afford, and the: 
means to do which it was his desire to ‘ increase,” by the aid 
of the public deposites, rather than ‘to lock up in vaults the 
trensure of the nation,’ which General Jackson himself said 
| was ‘against the genius of our free institutions.’ And, in 
|,our own or any other country, how are those of the com- 
| munity who possess industry, integrity, and enterprise, but 
| not capital, to do business of any sort, unless by credit they 
|) may obtain the use of capital! And, otherwise, must not al 
the business be limited to such, both in amount and kind, a» 
| rich capitalists, as they alone, choose to transact! 

Another reason assigned is, to punish the banks for the er- 
‘rors they have committed. I shall not trouble you at this 

time with a dissertation on banks. It suffices to say, that 
| banks have sprung upin all commercial communities, because 
hd their obvious utility and convenience ; that if banks fail 

sometimes, so do individuals still more frequently; that fluc- 
tuations in bank currency are nota peculiar fault of banks, 
but similar fluctuations belong to all commercial operations, 
,of which banking is but a part, or rather to industry and pro 
daction in all its branches, even to that cultivation of the 








|| fruits of the earth which is the first great lesson of Nature to 


subversive ef the fundamental principles of oar government and fl man; and that if banks explode, sodo steam engines, and you 


of its entire practice from 1789 down to this day.” | 
i] 


And (not to enlarge by further scope of extracts frorr. news- 


f “ We have objected to the Sub-Treasury scheme (so called) 
| that, in the first place, it will enlarge the Executive power, al- 
| ready too great for a lie. ly, that it contributes to en- 
| danger the security of the public funds: and 3dly, that it is cal- 
|| culated to produce two currencies—a baser one for the people, 
| and a better one forthe Goverment. The more we reflect upon 
he matter; the more we read the speeches of the orators on both 
| sides, the more firmly are we satisfied of the strength of these 
yyections.”’ 
“ It is cértainly subject to very strong objections, not the least 
give ri whe very great ae of patronage to which it must 
rise, & patron: ¢ most dangerous influence, as be- 
immediate = 


cert the Richmond Enquirer, the chief organ of Gen. H but to punish ourselves, the whole community at 
ackson in Virginia, said: \ instruments they are, and for whose advantage 
we they exist. 


might as well for this cause abolish the latter as the former 
and that todo away with banks would not be te punish them 


large, whose 
conven 


Another reason assigned has been, the alleged advantages 
of an exclusive metallic currency. I believe, however, that 
that the project of banishing from commerce all paper m- 
dium of currency and exchange, and substituting instead of 
gold and silver exclusively, is now admitted by reasonable 
men of every party to be absurd, foolish and impracticable— 
For my part, I can see nothing better in it than there would 
be to exclude a paper medium in contracts, correspondence, 
instruction, and al the other multiplied uses of writing * 
Printing paper civilized nations; for the same conside- 
rations of utility, induced the invention ef a paper me 





~ iately connected with the public money.” 


dium for one case , induced it for another. 
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One more reason assigned by the friends of the bill, has | 
been that, by tending to restrict credit and to réduce the 
amount of currency to a specie standard, the measu¥e will re 
duce the cost of production in this country, inc the | 
wages of labor, to the level of the hard money countries con- | 
tinental Europe. Judge you whether or no this would * cover 
our country with blessings and benefits.’ Judge you of the 
blessings to the people of the United States, of reducing wages 
to 200r 25 centsa day. In extenuation of this monstrous 
scheme, it is said thates other things will be ae 
it will be the same to the laborer. But mark, that in reducing 
the wages of the laborer, and the value of merchandize gene- 
rally, you do not reduce the value of money, but increase it in 
the same proportion, and double at once the wealth of the; 
moneyed capitalist, with his cash and mortgages. You do not 
reduce the debt of the debtor, but double it by reducing the | 
value of his means of payment. Besides which, in the effort | 
to reduce the money value of our own productions to the 
standard of other countries, by the very suppositiom itself you | 
do not reduce the price of imported commodities; which the 
citizen must buy at the old price, though with not half the 
means of payment he had before. In a word, the scheme 
would but make the rich richer, and the poor poorer, and pro- 


| 
| 





duce a contrariety of interests between them, ruinous to the | 
and liberties of the Republic. 

Another of the ulterior objects, avowed by friends of the | 
bill, is in the substitution of direct taxes, instead of duties on | 
imports, to support the Federal Government. The project | 
was hinted at by the Secretary of the Treasury, was elabo- } 
rately defended in Congress by one of the most eminent ad- || 
vocates of the sub-treasury bill, a member from South Caro-| 
lina, as @ proper associate and sequence of the measure; and 
has been recommended to the public by another of Mr. Van 
Buren’s friends in Congress, a member from his own State of | 
New York. I need not enlarge to show that this plan would | 
be disastrous in its effects on the manufactures, fisheries, 
mines, and other productive interests of the country; that the 
cellection of the twenty-five millions needed by the Federal, 
Government, at the rate of more than a million a year, for 
instance, from Massachusetts, by direct taxation, would be 
an intolerable grievance; that it would involve the creation 
of a new army ef office holders to be sent in swarms to every | 
village in the land, and add vastly to the power of the Fede-| 
ral Executive. - as ¥ ° ° | 


Very faithfully and respectfully yours, 
Josiah Caldwell, Esq., Ipswich. C. CUSHING, 





Dennis Prieur, Esq. Collector for the Port of New-Or- |, 
leans, has been directed from Washington to take charge of | 
the Post Office in that City, vice Wm. McQueen, resigned, | 
(ns the soft-spoken phrase is.) It is a pity if there is no other | 
honest man in New-Orleans; but Mr. Prieur is one of the) 
right sort, and it would be better to give him all the Federal 
offices at New-Orleans than to have them managed as they 
have been for some years past. 

Gen. Winfield: Scott reached Ogdensburgh on Monday, 
having returned from his North-Western tour of observation. | 





He is now passing Eastward along the frontier. 

Hon. A. V. Parsons, at present of the State Senate, has | 
been appointed by Gov. Porter President Judge of the Daw- 
phin and Lebanon Judicial District, Pa. vice Hon. James M. 
Porter, resigned. 


|, eastern States is the growth of twenty years ! 


GENERAL NEWS. 
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ralism ; and he will sink or swim with the cause he has es- 
. Subsequently, the Seminary, the Cathedral, and the 
isputacion were taken possession of. These, with the Pal- 
ace, form the four corners of the great square. On the 16th, 
Bustamente was given his liberty; and the Centralists were 
collecting their forces to make a desperate resistance. Upon 


the occurrence of these important events, Santa Ana left Vera | 


Cruz immediately in /a diligencia for the capital. Generals 
Wall, Condea and Canalizo have left Matamoras for the city 
of Mexico. There is a very small force at Matamoras, under 
the command of Empuedo, and Matamoras, I assure you, is 
in a very defenceless state. Arista, who was expected there, 
is reported to have left Tampico for the capital.” 

A later letter from Mexico says: 

“ President Bustamente, on being set at liberty by the Fed- 
eralists, immediately put himse!f at the head of his troops, and 
commenced to lay siege to the thousand times ungrateful and 
unnatural Urrea, who had escaped from prison, and who head- 
ed the conspiracy. The enemy were besieged by more than 
3000 faithful soidiers of the army, without any other artillery 
than four pieces of small caliber ; but still the patriotic Mexi- 
cans advanced boldly against the treasonable foe, although 
they were entrenched behind a park of artillery of large cali- 
ber in the Citadel, and they 
them when the courier left the capital. From all directions 
troops have arrived and continue to pour in from the country 
to the assistance of the Government. Generals Felisola, Va- 
lencia, Menou, and many others, who are ready to combat by 
the side of the able and valiant Bustamente. The hour has 
now arrived for the punishment of these perverse people.— 
The strong arm of the law will most assuredly fall upon them, 
and secure to the country a quietness which will not probably 
be disturbed hereafter.” 

— 

The Leather Trade and Manufacture.—The importance 
of statistical data is beginning to be appreciated in this country. 
In England, France and Germany, much attention is paid to 
the collection and accumulation of statistical facts. In the 
demonstration of every new thing, as well as in the mainten- 
ance of those established, as it were by the sanction of time, 
it is now found necessary, in order to produce any thing like 
connection, to draw reasons and arguments from figures, which 
to use a truism, cannot lie. 

McCulloch, in his commercial dictionary, declares that the 
Leather Manufacture, ranks either third or fourth on the list, 
being iaferior only in point of extent te the cotton. In Mas- 
sachusetts, it exceeds, as we have before shown, by a million 
and a half of dollars the cotton manufacture. Whether this 
will hold good throughout the United States, we are not able 
to say, but we presume it will, as in Massachusetts the Cotton 
Manufacture is carried te a greater extent than in any other 
State in the Union. 

In the region of the ‘ Catskill mountains,’ the great sole- 
leather district, and in an extent embraced within the limits 
of the counties of Greene, Delaware, Schoharie, Sullivan, and 
Ulster, there were in the year 1820 but three tanneries of any 
considerable size, and the amount of leather manufactured in 
them of trifling importance—in the aggregate, perhaps, 40,000 
sides; value, some 100,000 dollars. There are now in the 


|| same district, without enumerating many small ones, 56 tan- 


neries of capacity sufficient to manufacture annually 328,000 
hides, equal to 656,000 sides, or 9,840,000 pounds of sole 
leather, and in value $1,672,800!! The rise, progress and 
extent of this great branch of industry of the northern and 
What an apti- 


| tude of natural advantages to enterprise does it not evidence! 


Hon. John RB. Weller (Adm.) has been nominated for re-! 
election to Congress frem the Butler District, Ohio. Lewis 
D). Campbell is his opponent. 

Joshua Mathiot of Newark, Licking Co. has been nomi- 
nated as the Harrison candidate for Congress in thé XTIth 


District, Ohio, composed of Muskinghamn and Licking Coun- | 


ice, 


The U'. 8. Land Offices at Cincinnati, Zanesville, Steu- 
benville, and Marietta, Ohio, have been discontinued by virtue 
of alate act of Congress, and ‘their business transferred to% 


to Chilicothe. 
A 


Imrontant From Mextco.—By the schooner Emblem, ar-), 
rived at New Orleaus August 1U, Matamoras papers to the Ist, 
inst. and Mexican to the 23d July bave been received. From 
the correspondence of the New-Orleans Bulletin we gather | 
the following particulars of a recent attempt at revolution: | 
“In my last communication, you recollect, | spoke to you | 
of Urrea, giving you an account of that General since his es-| 
cape at the battle of Acajete. It appears that he was lately) 
released from imprisonment, followers immediately flocking | 
‘round him, and 
heart of the capital. On the 15th, Urrea, assisted by his co-/) 
adjutors, Gomez Pedrasa, ex-Vice President, and Gomez Fa- 
rillas, attacked the Palace, and after a bloody e ment, in |) 
which 300 men are re to have been killed, Bustamente 
was taken prisoner. Before dark, the city of Mexico was in 
the hands of Urrea, who declared himself in favor of Fede- 


We are indebted to no foreign nation for aught save the raw 
material; to pene for «kill; to none for the strong arms which 
had grappled with the mountains, and stripped from their im- 


| memorial peaks millions of hemlock; and certainly to none 


for that energy and perseverance which so particularly distin- 
guish this class of manufacturers. 

It is estimated in the Merchants’ Magazine that this State 
manufactures one-third of the whole quantity of leather annu- 
ally, is about six million of dollars. The importation of sole- 
leather into the United States has entirely ceased, and al- 
though there exists a protective duty of 29 per cent., it is en- 
tirely unnecessary ; indeed’ were foreign markets thrown open 


| tous, we hazard little in asserting that we could ship sole leather 


to the European markets to advantage. Ecnglish sheep, (in 
the raw state chiefly) and French calf skins finished, are 
imported into the country in considerable quantities, and we 
believe profitably, but the value is trifling, compared with the 
great sfaple, sole leather. [ Brooklyn Fews. 


a 

Violent Tornado in Maryland.—We learn from the Bal- 
timore Patriot of Saturday, that a storm ef unusual violence 
visited the upper portion of York, or lower portion of Adams 
county, on ae afternoon of the 11th instant. In the neigh- 
borhood of Hanover, in the first named county, the rain fell 


in torrents, and there was a heavy blow, which fora while | een § ; 
spirit of rebellion broke forth in the very || raged like a tornado, levelling trees and unroofing buildings |, award of that Sovereign, it accepted by the parties, could 


in its course. Much damage was done in this way; but the 
rain which fell, so welcome after several weeks of drought, 
more than compensated for it. In the vicinity of Oxford, 
Adams county, there was a violent hail-storm the same eve- 
ning, which, besides other injuries, destroyed severe! hungred 
penes of glass in the village. 


were on the point of reducing | 


| LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


By the new steam ship President, arrived in this city on 
Monday, Londen papers have been received to the Ist of Au- 
gust, and by the steam ship Acadia, arrived at Boston on the 

_same day, intelligence is received up to the 4th. The Aca- 
| dia accomplished the passage from Liverpool to Boston in 
twelve days—making the shortest trip on record between 
England and America. The news is en many accounts im- 
portant. The affairs of the East are rapidly drawing to a 
crisis, and there are serious fears of a war between France and 
England on account of the recent change in British policy 
toward the East and the exclusion of France from the Turco- 
Egyptian alliance in Europe. The treaty between England, 
Russie, Austria and Prussia, which has given umbrage to the 
French Government, is to the following effect:—To erect 
Syria into an independent power; to settle at once the dif- 
ficulties hetween Turkey and Egypt, by ceding to Mehemet 

| Ali the hereditary sovereignty of the latter country, as well 
as the Pachalic of St. Jean d’Acre; and, if Mehemer Ali did 
not, in ten days from its promulgation, come into these terms, 
he was to be restricted to Egypt, and would be coerced into 
submission by the Allied Powers. In taking the determina- 
tion to confine Mehemet to Egypt and the southern portion 
of Syria, the four Powers, it is contended, do nothing contra- 
ry to the interests of France; nothing mere than what France 
herself promised to do when she joined the eonference after 
the Sultan's death. Had France then declared herself the un- 
compromising supporter of Mehemet Ali, the other Powers 
might have taken a different course. The London Globe thus 
sums up the object of the English in acceding to this treaty : 

“ It seems clear that thus erecting Syria into an independ- 
ent Power would relieve Turkey from the pressure that is 
rapidly bearing her into Russian subjection. Besides, this 
creation of a new empire in the very midst of Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, &c. would create a check upon and balance of pewer 
among all. There would also be a formidable barrier to the 
ambition of Russia raised up. Mereover, the implanting of 
Eurepean institutions in Asia, so far as they might be adapte- 
ble, would follow ; and in all probability would follow the ac- 
quisition to England of a new ally, whose friendship would 
eventually become all important in relation to Eastern affairs."’ 

The report of Col. Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, on 
the Boundary, had been communicated to Parliament, form- 
ing a volume of 88 folio pages. It had not been published, 
but the Times of July 31 has a long article about it, from 
which we learn that it supports the pretensions of Great 
Britain, and even sets up aclaim to portions of what has 
heretofore been recognized, without dispute, as part of the 
State of Maine. 
conclusion of the report : 

We report, that we have found a line of highlands, agree- 
ing with the language of the second article of the treaty of 
1783, extending from the north-westernmost head of the Con- 
necticut river to the sources of the Chaudiere, and passing 
thence in a north-easterly direction, south of the Roostuc, to 
the Bay of Chaleurs. 

We further report, that there does not exist in the disputed 

‘territory any other line of highlands which is in accordance 
with the second article of the treaty of 1783, and that the 
line which is claimed on the part of the United States as the 
line of highlands of the treaty of 1783 does not pass nearer 
than from 40 to 50 miles of the north-westernmost head of 
the Connecticut River, and therefore has no pretension to be 
put forward as the line intended by the treaty of 1783, 


The following paragraphs are given as the 


The Times gives the subjoined as the substance of the re- 
sult arrived at by the commissioners : 
They have satisfactorily ascertained by a strict investiga- 
tion of the face of the country, by an industrious perusal 
and comparison of charters, treaties, transfers of territo- 
ry, and other historical records, the absolute and indispu- 
table conformity between the intent and spirit of the treaty of 
1783 and the demarcations of territory originally contended 
for by Great Britain; that no portion of the disputed dis- 
tricts ever could, under the authority of that treaty, or 
with any color of justice, have been claimed by the United 
| Statet ; that the award of the King of Holland, which trans- 
ferred to the republic about three-fifths of the disputed terri- 
tory, was founded on erroneous data, and on entire ignorance 
lof facts which have been subsequently developed; that the 
|| never have been executed under any circumstances, the struc- 
ture of the country interposing thereto physical and irremove- 
able obstacles; that, so far from the smallest fraction of the 
disputed territory falling within the line of the United States, 
a construction of some authoritative documents would 
actually prove a just title on the part of England to a portion 
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of whet has heretofore been regarded as part of the State of | and stocks recovered. Among the minor incidents connected . could not be interfered with at Constantinople 
Maine itse:f; and that, in fine, the conclusions upon which , with this subject are the sudden return of Lord Granville to|} lt will , therefore, that the Turkish Government = 
cerrain ‘ official agents of the republic have rested the Amer- | Paris, and the despatch of Count Walewski, a son of the|| been constrained to follow the advice of the English ~~ 
ican cause, instead of keing the legitimate results of practi- Emperor Napoleon, to Alexandria by M. Thiers on a secret A 
cal investigation, are unsubstantial inventions brought furward | mission. The insurrection in Syria has become more general, and 
in the absence of all real investigation, conveying erroneous _ The celebration of the “three days” in Paris had passed || from all accounts, the insurgents seem fast Raining grovnd 
ideas of the nature of the country, and calculated to mislead, off, on the whole, quietly, although there was at one time a || From Beyroot there are particulars to the 3d ult., at which 
not only their own authorities, but public opinion in the Uni- | partial disturbance, originating in misapprehension. time numbers of Europeans were quitting the town, and such 
ted States and in Europe, as to the merits of the question.” The Prince de Joinville, on board the Belle Poule, accom- || & step would be generally followed. On the 20th a sortie was 
A letter fi Cc Isle of Wight, dated July 28 panied by the sloop-of-war Favorite, had arrived at Cadiz, made, which ended in the shameful defeat of the Albanian 
SMT HE LOU, SS SS Wigm, oe uly <9, & which port it was to leave on the 20th of July, in fulfilment and Egyptian soldiery. The rebels encamped in the nej he 
nounces the decease of the Earl of Durham, at a little after | of jts mission to St. Helena. ¢ borhood, where they hoisted the Turkish flag, and io 
9 o'clock on the morning of that day. Although he had been The very little intelligence we have received from Algiers || proclamation inviting all, without religious distinction, to ~ 
ill for a considerable time, and gradually growing weaker, no is favorable. A report from General Guehenoue, comman- || up arms against the present despotism, and to restore the je- 
Sneiiane dananer was ‘eggechended ond Wie Geek Gineaune dant of the province of Oran, announces that an Arab chief, || gitimate Turkish Government. 

, PP eee _— Bou-Hameides, at the head of 4000 horse, had attacked the || The latest accounts from Alexandria state that the intelji. 
was rather sudden. He was born in 1792. camp of Brevia three times, but was repulsed by the deter- || gence received there from Syria on the 5th July bad made a 
The case of Capt. Heaviside vs. Dr. Lardner was tried at mined bravery of the French troops. The plain of Algiers | ng on Mehemet Ali, and had evidently filied 
Lewes, on the Ist of August, and resulted in a verdict of eeey tranquil, but the Arabs still carry on the work | him alarm. 

sntiff. “ ,. | of incendiarism. 

= meee —. 7 pane — = - s oe The following is an extract of a letter received in Boston, | The Newspaper P ress.—The increase in the circulation of 
ject was more merce ary than amatory, Mrs. Heaviside 1 pint Mite, Detinie 9 5 | London newspapers since the reduction of the stamp duty bas 
ing entitled by marriage settlements to £20,000 on the death |, rt 


© The 2 , || been annually 9,885,933, or 47 per cent. on the previous cir. 
of her husband, and to £13,000 on the death of her parents. | greatest excitement now exists here with respect to | culation, The increase in the English provincials has beer 
She and her husband are cousi 


the Turco Egyptian question, which England, Russia, and | 11,370,459, or 137 pe , > 
y . | 11,370,452, 37 per cent.; Scotch, 1,320,006, or 49 
other powers, have taken upon themselves to settle without | : and Irish, 2 mo) - bee 

Cotton remained pretty much as at the last previous advi- - the advice of France. There is a possibility that the conduct |) aon Irish, 364,452, or 7 per cent. on the former circu; 
ces. The supply was large, sales fair, and rates steady. The of England may create great difficulties, and unless Lord Pal- || The Plague in Egypt.—An English paper of August 4th 
English harvests promised to be abundant, and all statements merston resigns, war may ensue. If «o, it will be terrible. | says: “ An erroneous impression exists that the plague coo- 


S The government Journals, that is, those which support our | 4; its vi in £ . 
of a different nature seem to have emanated from speculators. gutual ministry, talk of preparation for the worst, such as call- | ne aakaeaane = ed uae a Siedlaian, 
| - ’ 


On some parts of the Continent, however, the prospect seemed ing the reserve of the army into activity, manning the fleet, | and gladness in Egypt on account of its almost total di 

to be less favorable. But no great scarcity can in any event ®t€-, though the Moniteur is silent, still the diplomati: corps nee. Since that date it is, no doubt, completely aioe 
be expected. are certainly in action, and though we hope for peace, and | and travelers in Egypt need apprehend no interruptions to the 
The Regency Bill came up in the Commons, July 29, and can scarcely believe in war, still it may come, for France has | journeys they may have hed in view.” 

, ay, | certainly been wounded in her pride, and to preserve the up- |" A mercenary assassin, named Qurijo | 

was read a second time without opposition, Lord Russell | per hand in Egypt, is indispensable for ber. The conduct of | cuted at Opoito. He ao Seaid a + Ainge the da y ee 
moving the same with some remarks, in which« he spoke of England in thus throwing herself into the arms of Russia, is Basto for two years, being wont to extort money ainae 
the necessity of a Regent unfettered by a Council of Regency, ny countable. France never was more powerful than now, threat of assassinativn, and used to put any one out of the 


é ile : finances never more prosperous, whilst on the contrery , * 
&c. Sir R. Peel concurred. The bill is in fact that of 1830. England is impoverished by two successive bad crops, end et tp pede “~ a of Cassation ia 


Very great distress prevails amongst the peasantry of the threatened with another—what the result may be, is very diffi- : . ; : 
West of Ireland, particularly in Galway and Mayo. Some of cult to predict, but on the first sound of the cannon all Europe aa orke pf ge ng oe soy poet en 
the landlords—resident and absentee—have contributed con- re be in arms. The funds have gone down 6f. since ten bered that she brought an action against her husband's agents, 
siderable sums to the alleviation of the general suffering. The eis SPAIN || and thas 4 Correctional ee — that ehe could not 

. Die a ie . rosecute that action without her "s consent, 
price of provisions was, however, fortunately falling in the From Spain the intelligence is that the quarrel between | ° refused to give. “ onde 
markets. Espartero and the Queen has been somehow made up, and a The Expedition to the Niger, which has been some time 

The Canada clergy reserves bill was read a third time and ®€W ministry has been appointed, on the nomination of Es- | in contem; lation, it is now decided will leave England so soon 
passed, Mr. Hume’s amendment being first rejected. 50 to 10, eartero. It is thus constituted President of the Council and | as the proper complement of men and stores are collected — 

Incendiaries have been at work again among the manufac Justice, Antonio Gonzales; Foreign Affairs, Chas. de Onis; || Three steam vessels will be cemmissioned under the command 
tories. At Blackburn two or three attempts were made to Interior, Vicente Sancho; War, Ferras; Finance, Feraz; || of Captain Henry Trotter. 
burn cotton mills, one of which was succes<ful. The mijj Marine, Armero. i A correspondent of the Alsace, at Baden, states that a few 
destroyed was that of Messrs. Liveses and Rodgett. «RUSSIA. | days since a young man, a visiter of the baths, shot himelf 

There was a great ado at Birmingham on Monday, July _ Afterall the contradictory accounts received, it appears that | in despair at having lost 10,000 francs at a gaming-table. A 
27 on the occasion of the public entry of the released Char- the Russian Expedition against Khiva did not succeed. Gen- || gentleman from Marseilles had lost 60,000 francs there at the 
tists, Lovett and Collins. There was no disturbance, how ©#! Perowski, the commander of the Expedition, had arrived | sane time. ; 
ever, and no harm done. at St. Petersburgh, and stated that he had succeeded in find- The Emperor of Russia has made a present to Field Mar- 

FRANCE. ing a practicable road, but the excessive cold destroyed his shal Paskevitsch of the domains of Demblin, in Podlachia, 

A great commotion was raised at Paris by the convention | “®™¢!* which were his only means of transport. The cam-| with the right of inheritance to his family 
signed at London by the representatives of Russia, Prussia, P&é® is to be reépened after the great heats, and hopes are A great number of the most distinguished men of sieuce 
Austria, and England, and the Envoy of the Porte. The Pa- entertained that it will be speedily successful. The Augsburgh from France, Prussin Austria and America will visit Gia:gow 
ris journals rave against England, for the course she has taken Gazette states that Prince Paskewitch is to take command of | during the sitting of the British Association there next month. 
on the question, and especiall¥ on account of the convention of the Russian Armies in the approaching campaign, and that Late accounts from Paris state that a rumor was prevalent 
signed by Rus-ia, Prussia, and Austria, to the exclusion of he and the Emperor were to set out forthe Black Sea toward that the King of the French was suffering under an affection 
France. The French Government, too, is said to be very che end of July; from these circumstances it is inferred that | of the heart, which inspired uneasineyss in the minds of his 
much incensed and the good understanding between the two the campaign is to be one of great magnitude and importance. | friends. 
kingdoms is seriously endangered. The journals talked of Central Asia is spoken of as likely to be the theatre of great Sir Moses Montefiore and the depotation on the pact of the 
nothing less than putting the army and navy at once upon the rane. " ‘ Syrian Jews were at Marseilles on thé 20th July. Sir Moses 
war esteblishment, and sending a furce adequate to all emer- The Preshurg Gazette states that letters from Guizzeo (12 expected to reach Alexardria about the first week in Angust, 
gencies into the Levant. miles from Buckarest) dated the {9th of June, contained an whence he would journey without delay to Damascus. At 

The Fronch Government had so far given way to the popu- announcement that a Russian army of 150.000 men had | Marseilles it was generally expected that the French Govern- 
lar excitement on the Eastern question as to issue two royal marched fur Syria. Intelligence of the likes flect had reached |, ment would, to screen the French Consul, throw every impe- 
edicts dated the 29th July—calling into active service, from Constantinople ; and the armies assembled by Russia on the | diment in the way of the inquiry. It was even understood 
the 9th, all the young conscripts of the second portion of borders of the Black Sea were infinitely more numerous than | that the Viceroy has already been tampered with, and at Alex- 
the contingent of 1836 ; and all that are still disposable of the ‘#® Pretext for them (the war in Circassia) would justify. | andria the influence of France is at this mement all-powerful. 
contingent of 1439; the second authorises the Minister of | Letters from Bessarabia published in the Gaz-tte de Cologne, | We trust reports so disgraceful to the French Government, 80 
Marine to open extraordinary credits for increasing, by 10.000 speak of the march of large bodies of troops from Poland, fol- , iafamous so far as regards M. Thiers, are unfounded. 
men, the effectual force of the navy, besides five ships of the lowed by a considerable quantity of siege eriillery. It is sup- | 
line, thirteen frigates, and nine steamers. Admiral Roussin | P0%€4 that this force is not destived exclusively for the Cau . The Thames Tunnel.—The whole of the wharves, build: 
is also preparing an extensive promotion, in order to fill up “**0* ings, dwelling-houses, sheds, and two-public-houses In High- 
the staff of the fleet; so that, in every public department, as | Russia seems tobe preparing for the fight at both extremities *'Te*’ Wapping, which covered an area of about 200 feet by 
rench energy is now displayed by the French Government as °! ber immense empire. Nine men of war, with several frig- } pnd depth, purchased for the formation of the foot-way de- 
if a war, on the most extensive scale, had actually been de- ates and sloops were ready for immediate sailing, in the Cron- scent into the tunnel, have been entirely removed, and prep: 
clared. | stadt roads, on the 17th ult, and had been reviewed by the | rations for sinking the shaft on the north shore upon the site 

Notwithstanding these belligerent demonstrations,the better | Emperor. Fourteen ships of the line and frigates were sail- | of the buildings have already commenced. The wharf will 
opinion, both in England and France, was thst peace would ‘6 from Daggerort toward the South; and on the 19th, a) be extended about 24 feet into the river, and workmen have 
not be interrupted. The tone of the latest French journals | Russian squadron was seen off Gothland, consisting of 8 ships | been for some time employed in pile-driving and forming ®” 
was considerably moderated. The number of soldiers which of the line, 4 frigates, 3 sloops and a brig, which were on their embankment, on 9 portion of which the shaft will be formed. 

two ordinances called into service was estimated in Paris | ‘#4 in @ north-easterly direction. The works below are p-oceeding with great activity, and that 
at 130,000. The addition to the cavalry regiments which | Suamay aup eeeer. rt of the tunnel already completed is in a very sound state. 


these ordi © i ij ; tors 
ordinances necessarily contemplate was calculated at | Dates from Constantinople to the 8th do not give much in- oop empath vo alee ‘tee north thors thas tha most dam 


15,000 men. To ee caltiees 8 , uae’ egee 
ei hag renter . ps Bamana was said to be the | sight into the policy which the Great Powers have determined ions of their labors can be carried on when the 


’ horses of the i i Freee constant! 
i gens on. The special messerger of Mehemet Ali, receded there 
armes throughout the kingdom, and to y for them (each || been partly released has exnantian. phe mem fm + ym the shaft on the Rothesithe, shoei cn 4 
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gens d’arme bei rietor of hi 
$150 each, The ‘fen che f Gan whee — _ his dispatches. The Porte, it is stated, received || kept going to up the water caused by the land springs, 
was unfavorable. A reaction a Proposals wi als Re, Ee by which the tunnel is always kept dry. tunnel will be 


late," answer, that as the 





were then in pro-* opened for foot passengers early next spring. 
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—==—— om ———_——————— 

The Present Condition of Historical Literatupe.—Every 
department in the field of Literature is now the scene of ac- 
tive exertion, and at no former time has the influence of the 
press upon human advancement been so powerful or more 
salutary. The present century has thus far surpassed all fur- 
mer periods in the number of great minds which it has pro- 
duced, and unless it is the commencement of a new era, more 
intellectual than any which has passed, it will long be re- 
membered as the time when Literature was in its highest ee | 
tate, and the human mind was most brilliant and most univer- | 
sally enlightened. Poetry, though its condition is decried by | 
the ignorant, has made signal advances: Byron, the greatest 
poet since the never to be equaled Shakspeare ; the great min- | 
strel of Scotland ; Goethe, and others who have recently de- i 
parted, and Wordsworth, Beranger, and many living writers | 
beside, bear witness of the supremacy of the present age over | 
all others in this department of authorship. In the science of | 
mind the superiority of the present century is yet more appa- || 
rent; and the arts, though not so liberally patronised, perhaps, 
as in some former periods, have made great progress and are 
in a most healthy condition. But in the present aspect of | 
Historical Literature are seen the most certain indications of 
advancement. Gibbon, Hume and Robertson were the first | 
great historic writers of recent times ; and the first of these has 
not since his death been surpassed in his own country, nor, 
but in a single instance, in others. Let us take a brief glance 
at the living historic authors. 














In England, Hallam is unquestionably the most eloquentand | 
most profound historian ; equal in every respect to any cotem- | 
porary or predecessor who has written in the same language. 
Place with him, but below, Lingard, Turner, Milman, Lord 
Mahon, and Sir F. Palgrave, and what a galaxy do they pre- 
sent! Mackintosh and O'Dsiscoll were brilliant luminaries in 
the same way, but they are dead, though so recently that they 
belong to the class of cotemporary writers. 


The greatest of all historians, of ancient or modern times, 
is Sismondi. He lives at Geneva, close by that lake whose 
banks have been made sacred by the footsteps of Rousseau, 
Gibbon, Voltaire, and Byron. In erudition, in extent of pre- 
duction ard in the amount of knowledge he has imparted to | 
mankind, he stands above all others. To his History of the 
Italian Republics, making sixteen octavo volumes, he devoted | 
twenty years; to the History of France, in twenty-four vol- 
umes, from twenty to twenty-five; and several years to the 
History of Literature in the South of Europe, and a History 
of the Roman Empire. All these works are standards, and 
any one of them would have won for their author the highest 
reputation ; collectively they constitute a monument of intel- 
lectual labor unparalleled by the efforts of a single individual. 
We have not space to describe his writings with particularity, 
and pass to mention the historica! schools and the historians 
of France ; leaving unnoticed the great luminaries of Germany 
and Northern Europe. 

To those who have any acquaintance with cotemporary 
French Literature, the names of Guizot, Lacretelle, Michaud, 
Thiers, the Thierrys, Barante and Michelet will be at once 
suggested by the mention of the progress of histeric writing 
in France. Guizot is at the head of the philosophic school; 


he has devoted most of bis attention to dvtached portions of | 


history, and his opinions on any point whereon he has formed 


a judgement carry great weight. Lacretelle is the oldest of 


living French historians, and he has not recently added to the | 
The Baron Barante is known by his! 


number of his works. 


profound History of the Dukes of Burgundy. Michaud's 


great work, the History of the Crusades, is universally ad- | 


mired. The Thierrys are in some respects distinguished 
above their cotemporaries: the one who unraveled the Gen- 
eral History of the Gaelic ard Celtic tribes, for patient zeal 
and comprehensive intellect ; and the historian of the Norman 
Conquest of England, for anmated enthu-iasm and analytical 
power. Thiers is a man of bright abilities, ardent and elo- 
quent, but of less erudition than many of his compeers. His 
History of the French Revolution is greatly praised, but the 


subject is one upin which a philesophic opinion cannot yet be | is not original. It may be found in page 213 of the author's | 


| Hack-hire, Porterage, &. in the principal Cities of the Union , 


formed, and the work must hereafter be superseded by one 
more thoughtful and laborious. Younger than any of those 


we have mentioned, is Michelet, author of Memoirs of Martin fl 


Luther and a History of France The religious and poetical 
character of his mind leads him to place every thing in new | 
and striking points of view; his descriptions are eminently | 
graphic and accurate. He has attained a remarkable popu- 
larity ameng his countrymen, but his works have not been 
translated. 

In America we have yet no historical literature. Mate- 
rials are accumulating for the future chronicler, and a com- 
mendable anxiety to discover and preserve such records as 
To Jared Sparks 
the country is particularly indebted for his intelligent and un- 
tiring labors in collecting and editing the writings of Wash- 


exist has of late years been conspicuous. 


| ington, Franklin and other Revolutionary fethers. Walliam 


Jay, Dr. Hawks, John C. Hamilton, C. F. Hoffman, Cooper, 
Dunlap, Campbell, Stone and others in New-York, and sev- 
eral gentlemen in other parts of the country, have likewise 
labored successful'y in the historic field ; but Sparks, Prescott, 
Irving and Bancroft are our only living historians. The first 
of these, in addition to his editorial labors before alladed to 
has written and collected the best series of personal memoirs 
yet published in America. Mr. Prescott’s History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella is a noble production, and well deserving 
the praise bestowed on it by our own and by foreign critics. 
His History of the Conquest of Mexico is not yet before the 
public, but we learn frem a eredible source that it will be as 
voluminous as his former effort, and we doubt not that it will 
be equally sagacious and eloquent. Mr. Irving's Life of Co- 


| lumbus and other writings of a similar character will for ever 


preserve his name in the list of our historians. The Life of 
Columbus must remain the initial work to a course on the 
history of America so long as the study of history is pursued 
The rank which Mr. Bancroft is destined 
to take cannot well be foretold; his work is yet incomplete, 
and though the published volumes have been greatly and gen- 
erally praised, they have not yet encountered that severe crit- 
ical ordeal which must be passed before any work can have 
assigned to it a place in the standard literature of a country. 
Our own opinion of it is not favorable, and we know that sev- 
eral judicious critics think with us. 


in our universities. 


A work of much importance to the future historian of this 
country has recently been discovered and is now in course of 
publication in England. The proceedings of the thirteenth 
Parliament, which met in May, 1768, and was dissolved in 
June, 1774, were never printed ; most if not all of the sittings 
were with cloved doors, and reporters were not in any case 
|| admitted. Sir Henry Cavendish, a Member, made for his 


|| own use a very full report of all the proceedings, speeches, 
| &c., and his voluminous MSS. have now for the first time 
Nl been given to the world. The period embraces that of the 


publication of the celebrated Letters of Junius, and among 





|| the prominent Members of Parliament were Burke, Fox, Pitt, 

Blackstone, Thurlew and Lord North. The Boston Rivts, 

the Quebec Government Bill, and all the subjects connected 

with American affuirs, were fully discussed; and the debates 

undoubtedly throw new light on our Revolutionary era. 

| Altogether, the prospects of Historica! Literature in Ameri- 
ca are cheering. We have no Gibbon, no Sismondi yet; but 


" 


individuals and associations are collecting vast and imperish- 
able stores of materials, which s»me master mind in after 
time will fashion into a noble and time-defying monument. 

We intended to point out in this article some of the advan- 
' tages which the European historical student posresses over 

the American, in the libraries of almost every kingdom, and 

other facili:ies; but our remarks have already excended so 
| far that we postpone that part of the subject until a future 
| occasion. 


| The Lady's Book for September. —This periodical is never 
| ‘behind the time’ in its appearance, though we believe it is 
|| rarely so far in advance as in the present instance. Among 
| the contributors to the September issue are Mrs. E. F. Ellett, 
\ Mrs. Sigourney, T. H. Cushman of Albany, and nearly edozen 
|, thers, and the articles are all good. Mrs. Sigourney is to 
|| write regularly for it while she is in Europe, and some new 
|| contributors are announced. ‘ Washington,” by Eliza Cook, 


works, last edition, and in a hundred American néwepapers. 
(Israel Post, publisher, 81 Bowery.) 


— —_——_—. 

Southern Literary Messenger: July and August.—The 
last two numbers of this popular magazine kave been issued 
under a single cover, and the Editor bas made such arrange- 
ments as will enabie him hereafter to publish regularly on the 
first of each month—having sent out a few of the last num- 
bers a litte after their appropriate time, in order to give a 
larger amount of matter than he had advertised. The open- 
ing paper in the present emission is a Memoir of Andryane, 
the histery of whose imprisonment in Austria has recently at- 
tracted much attention in Europe. This is followed by ‘ Let- 
ters to My Sister," from Constantinople; and then comes an 
important statistical article on the United States Navy. ‘ The 
Quakeress,’ ‘ The Yellow Blossom of Glynn,’ the ‘ Autobiogra- 
phy of an Irritable Man,’ and ‘The Motherless Daughters,’ 
are all well written tales of domestic life. Amo-g the essays, 
some of which are excellent, are ‘ Thoughts and Reflections,’ 
and ‘ The Speculator;’ and there are some gond critical pa- 
pers, of which the best are on the Poetry of Spencer and on 
Arabian Literature. There is a liberal sprinkling of poetry 
in the number, some of which we shall copy hereafter. We 
have commended the Messenger so often that it would be dif- 
ficult to summon an unused term of approval, and we there- 
fore only remark thet the last issue justifies any thing we have 
said of the work predicated on the contents of preceding 
numbers. (T. W. White, Richmond, Va.) 


Reminiscences of the last Sixty-five Years, commencing 
with the Battle of Lexington. Also: Sketches of his own 
Life and Times: By E.S. Thomas. 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 600. 
—The venerabie author of these reminiscences was fermerly 
editor of the Charleston City Gazette, and more recently of 
the Cincinriati Daily Evening Pest; when he withdrew from 
the conduct of the last journal he was the oldest editor in 
America, and to his late confreres, who incited him to publish 
his memoirs by giving circulation and praise to such chapters 
as he bad printed from time to time in his columns, he dedi- 
cates the work. It contains a vast amount of interesting 
anecdote, sketches of character, biography and other matters 
which the formal chroticler does not condescend te notice, 


| but which are necessary to a correct understanding of history. 


These private memoirs are among the most entertaining works 
that issue from the press, and they are hardly secondary in 
The correspondence of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Memoirs of Wraxall, the letters of Pitt, Burke, and 
the many of more humble station, are read by those who never 
open a formal history, and they seldem fail to give events and 


value to any others. 


characters with singular fidelity. Mr. Thomas's work deserves 
a wide circulation, and as it is something of an anomaly in 
this country, as well as a meritorious effurt, we cannet doubt 
that it will be most favorably received. 
hereafter. 


We shall recur to it 
(Hartford, Published for the Author ) 


‘ Master Humphrey's Clock.'—The beautiful story of the 
* Old Curiosity Shop,’ we Jearn from the last number of the 
London Metropolitan, will be preserved unbroken by digres- 


‘sion until brought to a close. The earlier numbers of this 


new work of Dickens did not quite justify the expectations of 
some of the author's warmer admirers, but the last chapters 
are unequaled in their way, and the ‘ Clock’ bas now an Eng- 
The 
purity of its morality contrasts well with the licentiousness of 


lish circulation of more than forty thousand copies. 


the rival works by Ainsworth and other imitators of * Boz,’ 
respecting which a more healthful public sentiment begins vo 
prevail, and they therefore attract slight attention and patron- 
age. The numbers of ‘ Master Humphrey's Clock’ are re- 
published in a very neat manner, with fac similes of the origi- 
nal illustrations, by Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia as fast 
as they are received in this country. Their editicn is for sale 
by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 


Railroad Guide.—J. Disturnell, 124 Broadway, has just 
published “‘ The Traveler's Railroad Book ; giving the Regula- 
tions of the different Railroad lines for the conveyance of 
Passengers leaving the Cities of New-York, Buston, Phila- 
delphia and Washingten—with illustrative Maps.” It ex- 
hibits the legal rates of fare in the several Rai roads and of 


and will be found useful by uavelere. 
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Progress of Wood Engraving.—In none of the arts have | and possesses all the excellencies of its predecessors. It should 


more important improvements been effected within the last | 
few years than in wood engraving, which has now reached 
the highest accessible point of excellence, and bics fair to” 
take the place of every thing beside in the illustration and 
embellishment of books. The best wood engraver in this 
country is Adams, a self-taught artist, some of whose works 
will compare well with the best efforts of the French and 
English masters; and in the second rank we have a number 


who promise to become his equals, among whom Butler, | 


Hooper, and several other young men of this city and Boston 
are best known. We have acopy of the Works of Beranger, 
the greatest living poet of France, illustrated by Grandville, 
the best of the Parisian engravers, which surpasses in beauty 
American books with pictures from steel. But the English 
artists take the lead, and an edition of Shakspeare is now in 
course of publication in London which leaves every former 
impression of the words of the great bard in the shade; each 
play is issued in a separate part, and all its ‘ points’ are illus- 
trated by most excellent pictures by Branston and Wright, | 
Harvey, Landells, and a great number beside whose names 
we cannot readily recall. Robinson Crusoe, in the same 
style, and Paul and Virginia, the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, Dean Swift's ‘ Gulliver,’ and the Vicar of Wakefield, 
all making ponderous octavos, have been receutly published ; 
and illustrated editions of the Bible and pictorial Histories 
of England, France, the Career of Napoleon, and many old 
standard works in the English and French languages. These 
are all imported by Wiley & Putnam in Broadway, and a lock 
at them is worth a journey of many a mile to any lover of 
the beautiful. The Harpers have published the best wood 
engravings executed in this country, and their editions ot The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The Fairy Book, Robinson Crusoe, etc. 
afford evidence of the advancement of the art among us. 








University Intelligence.—The annual Commencement at 
Amhert College occurs next Wednesday. An Address, the 
afternoon preceding, will be delivered by Mr. James Hum-| 
phrey, of New-York, and a Poem pronounced by Mr. Rock- 
well, of Utica. 

The Commencement at Bowdoin College takes place on 
the first Wednesday of September. On the Tuesday before 
Commencement, the ration before the Athenwan Society 
will be pronounced by John P. Hale, of Dover, N. H. After! 
which George Bancroft, of Boston, will discourse to the Peu- 
cinian Society. Inthe evening, the Address before the Alum- 
ni of the College will be delivered by President Lord, of Dart- 
mouth College. On Thusday, after Commencement day, is 
the anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa. The orator for the 
occasion is Theophilus Parsons, of Boston. 


The annual Commencement at Yale College occurred last | 
Wednesday. On Sunday evening Rev. Dr. Beecher deliver- 
ed a discourse on Education for the Ministry; and on Mon- 
day evening a discourse on ‘Edwards on the Will,’ vindicat- | 
ing that author from the charge of Fatalism. Tuesday morn- 
ing, Rev. Dr. Barnes, of Philadelphia, delivered a finely 
written Address before the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
on the progress and end of Science. Wednesday morning 
and afternoon were occupied with the usual exercises of Com- 
mencement, at the close of which the degree of A. B. was | 
conferred on 99 membors of the graduating class ; the degree | 
of A. M. on 56; the degree of M. D. on 20; and the degree 
of LL. D. on Junius Smith, Esq. of London, formerly of this | 
State. The Concio ad Clerum was preached on Wednesday \ 
evening, by the Rev. Leorard Bacon. The graduating class | 
was the largest ever graduated at Yale, except one, which i 
consisted of 109 members. 

Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote: By the late 
C. D. Inglis.—Mr. Inglis was the author of many imagina- | 
tive works and of several books of travel. Some of his wri- 
tings have been reprinted in this country, and among them 
‘The New Gil Blas, or Pedro of Penaflor,’ a production of 
rere merit, which has been too poorly estimated by the pub- 
lic. His ‘Solitary Walks in Many Lands’ has not been || 
Printed here, but in England it was remarkably and deservedly | 
Popular, for the unsurpassed beauty of its style, the gentleness 
of its sentiments and the truth of its descriptions. ‘ Rambles 
in the Footsteps of Den Quixote’ is a posthumous publication, 


af 
iz 





,is not usually of the best quality. 


| Scientific Congress, held at Pisa in October, 1839, is just out. | 


be read in connection with the great work of Cervantes, to a 
proper understanding of which it is the best key that has been 
written. Its sketches ef Spanish character are easy, graceful 
and correct, and altegether it may be regarded as the plea- 
santest book of the season. (Philadel.: Lea & Blanchard; 
New-York: Collins, Keese & Co. 
Literarn Intelligence. 
AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Harpers have nearly ready a work by Richard H. 
Dana, of Boston, entitled ‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’ It 
is a picture of the merchant service, ‘drawn from life,’ and 
presenting probably a better view of the character and condi- 
tion of the American seaman than has before been offered to 
the public. The author is a son of the well-known poet and 
critic of the same name. 

In answer to a correspondent, we remark that Mr. Hofl- 
man has not committed to the press any new work, and it is 
not probable that he will during the present year. ‘Greys- 
laer’ has sold better than any preceding American novel, and 
a copy of it cannot now be had of the booksellers. 

The Methodist ‘ Book Concern’ has a large number of 
works in progress; and among them, an elaborate Essay on 
Romanism, by a distinguished clergyman ef Cincinnati. This 
is about the heaviest publishing establishment on the Conti- 
nent, and supplies the Methodist denomination with all its 
approved works in every State of the Union. 

Messrs. Langleys, of this city, have in press the Complete 
Poetical Works of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Their edition is 
to include, beside the contents of the splendid volume just 
issued in London, ‘ The Undying One,’ and all the other wri- 
tings of the author, some of which have been before printed 
collectively in this country. Mrs. Norton is now the undis- 
puted Queen of Song, and her works cannot fail to obtain 
general circulation in this country, where they are well knewn 
from their very general republication in the journals, 

We mentioned some time ago ‘ The Bowdoin Poets,’ a vol- 
ume of verse at that time in press, in Maine. It is now pub- 
lished, and contains selections from the writings of some 
twenty-five of the Alumni of the Cellege. Among the names 
are those of Longfellow, Mellen, Thatcher, Cutter, Smith, and 
others less known. The seleetions have been carefully made, 
and the work commends itself especially to all the friends of 
the institution in which its authors were educated. 


The Board of Managers of the Boston Lyceum have offered 


a premium of Fifty dollars for the best Poem, to be delivered 
at the opening of the Course of Lectures before that Institu- 
tion, in the month of October next. Poetry written for ‘ prizes’ 
FOREIGN. ! 

Mr. James, the author of ‘ Richelieu,’ is wow on the Conti- 
nent, pursuing his researches in the libraries on some difficult 
points in his history of Richard Covur de Lion, which will be 
completed and published before the Spring of 1841. 

Sir Francis Doyle, Rev. W. Liddiard, and R. M. Milnes, 
have new volumes of Poems in press. 

‘The Pope’ is the title of a new romance, published on the 


| Ist inst., puffed in advance in some of the magazines. 


Mr. Charles Fellows, author of a ‘ Journal of an Excursion 


in Asia Minor,’ has made some very interesting discoveries in | 


the District of Lycia, which will be the subject of a new work 
on that country. 


A grandson of the late Sir Philip Franeis, and his widow, 
Lady Francis, are each of them said to be preparing a life of 
that accomplished statesman, in which the identity of the au- 


thor of Junius’s letters will unquestionably be established. A 


number of the original drafts of those letters have been dis- 
covered in a private trunk which belenged to Sir Philip, to- | 
gether with other evidences. 

The second edition of the ‘ Transactions’ of the Italian 
It contains an engraving of the statue of Galileo, inaugurated | 
on that occasion, and another of the medal distributed to the || 
members. 


Among recent publications and announcements of promise, 
accounts of which reach us from Paris, are the first two vol- 
umes of a work by M. Michel Chevalier, on the Public Works 
of the American Union. 


universities are in the course of formation in 
at Antwerp, under the auspices of Viscoun: 
and the other at Ghent. The institution of 
public gehools at Belgium is much needed, the propertion of 
educated children to the uneducated being 1 in 10; and in 
the province of Brabant, which is generally considered the 
best edbcated, in a population of 5873 young men of 18 and 
19 years of age, 3105 were found unable to read or write, 
Great preparations were making for the celebration of th» 
| Opening of Rubens’ monument in the month of August. Ty, 
| prizes had been offered for the best poem and the best prose 
| essay in honor of this celebrated painter. 
Academies of sciences and arts have been formed under the 
| auspices of the Austrian gevernment at Venice and Milan, 
A work on the state of public instruction in the Russian 
empire, recently published at Hamburg, shows the following 
| as the result of a government inquiry. There are 100,000 
| scholars im the public and private schools in the Russian em- 
| pire. In the seven universities there are 2700 students. The 
_ educational establishments in St. Petersburg, under the pat- 
ronage and direction of the government, are—9 gymnasiums, 
50 high schools, and 104 national and 100 private schools; 
while the city ef Berlin has only 5 gymnasiums ard about 250 
other schools. In the year 1838, 777 original works wer 
published in the Russian empire, and 51 periodicals ; 500,000 
books were imported from foreign countries into Russia du- 
ring the last year. 
Dr. John M’ Arthur, so leng and well known as the author 
of the ‘ Principles and Practice of Naval Courts Martial’ and 


a ‘ Life of Nelson,’ died at his residence, Hayfield, Hants, on 
Thursday, the 30th ult. ta his 85th year. 











The ‘ Scottish Prtriot’ is the name of a weekly periodical 
devoted to the dissemination of Scottish intelligence and lite- 
rature throughout the United States and Canada, edited and 
published in this city, by Dr. J.G. Cumming. It is very 
neatly printed, and conducted with much taste and ability. 
Beside the best contents of cotemporary Scottish journals, 
each number contains a fair proportion of original miscellany 
by the Editor and his Scottish correspondents. 


* The Real Nature of the Electric Finid, Explained and 

| Mlustrated by Numerous Facts,’ is the tide of a well written 

essay by James Glenn. It assigns a cause also for the Polar- 

| ity of the Magnet. (Pamphlet: J. & EF. Norton, Morrisville.) 
| 


| * The District School Journal,’ conducted by Theodore 
Dwight, Jr. is an excellent periodical of its kind. It is pub- 
lished by Israel Post, 81 Bowery. 


| The Streets.—To the Editor of the New-Yorker.—1 am 

glad you sometimes attend to the eondition of the Streets, 
and make such remarks as will tend to produce a reformation 
therein; and as you are so ready to aid in this very necessary 
work, I take the liberty to send you a slight hint, which I 
found in Charleston, 8. C. a few years since. 

The government had requested all householders to have 
théir slops thrown in dry places, where the sun was shining, 
and spread overas much ground a8 possible, so that the water 
might evaporate rapidly, and leave the vegetable substances 

' dry, and therefore free from the tendency to putrescence. This 
request was strictly attended to; and the effect was, to keep 
the streets and. yards free from unpleasant odors. In our 
streets there seems to be a general habit of throwing water in 
holes, to the great injury of the pavements, and to the extreme 
annoyance of all who have noses, At temperature of seventy 
or eighty degrees, most animal and vegetable matter will 


putrefy in a few hours; but in dry places, it will not undergo 
that change. 


A little attention to this matter may in some degree miti- 
gate the filthiness of the strects ; but the only effective remedy 


| is to have sewers; which will be done whenever the Mayor 


and Aldermen propose it to the people ; or whenever the peo- 
ple choose a Mayor and Aldermen who will not truckle to @ 
few hundred disorderly wretches, whose votes they may want 
at the next electien. Pr. 
Fire in the West Indies—On the 24th July, the settle 
ment called San Fernanda, situated within the port of Neu- 





vitas, in the Island of Cuba, was by fire, 
which caused much distress and many poor families 
to the greatest indigence. 
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— ‘Che Crops, Business, > | 


Crops in New-York.—A letter from Rochester, published | 
in the Journal of Commerce, says that the Crops in that re- 
rion are remarkably fine—the wheat crop having never before 
been equaled either in quality or quantity. The price is now 
$1 cents per bushel. 

Maine.—The wheat crop has been injured by the 
fy, but there will metom & more than balf a crop 

“Corn looks charmingly and will seon be out of danger from 
carly frosts. The crop will be quite heavy. 

Potatoes are beginning to ripen, and the late heavy rain 
will promote the growth of those that were late planted. The 
crop will be light. In some parts of this State the potatoe 
crop bas been injured by the Sroughe. 

Vegetation, previous to the storm of yesterday, generally ap- | 
peared prosperous. The grain must have been much beaten ! 
down by the wind and rain. | 

Crops in the Southwest.—The Nashville Whig of the 5th 
gst. state that the growing crops of Cotton and Tobacco in| 
that region, look well and promise fairly, though some ap- || 
prehension is felt that Cotton will mature later usual, | 
and thus, perhaps suffer by frost, owing to the heavy rains | 
this summer. The same paper states that the Cotton l 
of Louisiana and South Alabama will be heavy this fall.— | 
Pianters on Red River will realize an increase of 20 or 25 || 
per cent over last year’s yield. 








\ 


each time the food is brought they pay from 50 to 100 piastres; tl "David Paul Brown of Philadelphia, has opriated 
they are not allowed any change of dress, so that they are co- \ entire amount of his fees for Foye semen pay 7 yee 
— «pa Wo tous! What is to become of us? | Jennings and Ortman, amounting to several hundred dollars, 
mouth is not capable of expressing eur ee _~ to the relief of the women and children of the Kensington 
only have our trust in the Almighty, our Father in Heaven, || District, whe were sufferers in consequence of the late riots 
who, we hepe, will speedily deliver us. \ and disturbances in that quarter. 
An extract of a letter from Constantinople, June 29, states | ‘ ; 
that on the 27th day of Passover (24th April) the firman from || __ Néw Counterfeit.—We have seen a counterfeit $3 note, 
Mehemet Ali reached Damascus, whereby great help was ren- | purr 6 to be of the Erie county bank of Buffalo, which is 
dered to the Jews, as they were immediately relieved from all by beet rap to deceive — sight, — ” ~~ 
avast cexeure, but adida, apie k broker in street yesterday. It is letter A. ; 
AMON CREMEES CEE cock Cho endeingt coy E. Wellen; A. Ml. Carsh, Cooter; G. I. Klany, Pov 


of the Israelites. 
— || sident ; dated Dec. 1, 1839. 


Return of Mr. George Plitt, of the Post Office Depart- | Horrible.—The Boston Post states that the Easton, Mass. 
ment.—We mentioned some time ago that an agent had been | Almshouse was discovered to be on fire about 3 o'clock last 
sent abroad by Mr. Kendall to obtain information respecting regen | aes Oe = ee oan cn “-! ae, of 
the workings of the various mail systems of Europe. The | 1h. : ee eee ee ae 

has died fi , 
London Post speaks of him and his mission as follows : : a Smee 


~— re , work of an incendiary. 
@ notice in list of passengers by the Great Western || 

a Death of a Merchant.—We notice by the Hartford Ts, 
Mr. George Plitt. The ee way stated rome | the death of Henry L. D. Koven, for many years one ol the 
months ago, commissioned by the United States Government | Tre", cuertrisey aye inti tt ade in which be tenweed’s 
to inquire into the workings of the various post offices of Reoieeatin ge ail Senet ‘red to Middl - . 
Europe. His attention has, we believe, been directed chiefly |) Pe: Gey SS SS ee, Cae 
to that of England, more particularly since the change in its | was greatly respected. 
organization. The Post Office Department oi England has | The Population of Portland, as ascertained by the new 
received the commendation of many distinguished foreigners | census, is 15,218. Gain in ten years, 2,676. The white fe- 
for the despatch and regularity with which it has performed | males exceed the white males 1230. Colored population 402. 


——_.— 


its functions. We rather think Mr. Plitt left our shores much 
Scientific Discoveries.—The following interesting para- i impressed with the perfect manner in which every thing ap- | 
craph is from the London Athenwum of the 13th ult. || pertaining to the receipt and delivery of letters is performed. 
From Berlin we have some further accounts of the mechan- | Although the Post Office of the United States affords a con- 
cal process referred to by a correspondent, by which M. Liep- | 


siderable income, still the expenses incurred in the transmis- | 


The British Navy.—The Vestal from Halifax went up to 
Quebec on Saturday. Three or four vessels of war were con- 
|| centrating there, whose officers were to try Capt. Drew. 


Naval.—The U.S. ship Potomac, Capt. Kearney; Decatur, 


mann takes copies of oi! paintings, ancient or modern. As- | 
+ sted by the pecuniary advances made to him by the Prassian | 
covernment, M. Liepmann has succeeded in perfecting his | 
process, and constructing the instrument and presses neces- | 


sion of mails are so great as to leave no actual profit to the | Capt. Ogden, and schooner Enterprise, Lieut. Com. Golds- 
State. The natural difficulties of the country at present quite! borough, were at Rio Janeiro on the 9th ult. 
preclude all consideration of gain. In referring to the charge | —————_—_———; 


on letters in the United States, we perceive that it issome-| y-p wr. Geonce W. But has accepted the Agency of The New- 


sary for . eee rs are — to be <> simplest Lscetiees enflcitieudh Bia, Oho eedi cinema «site 
ind—and so easy of use that one who is an entire stranger ||“ : peg et - F 
to the arts would have no difficulty in executing the copies— | tio to the ena ee = ns — do not we 
fif ; ; inary di ; | moment imagine he wou! pose for its adoption any thin 
SD pay dye pa cy nd Nike the seuaputes wae of Mr. Rowland Hill and tes 
ment, it is added, are about to purchase M. Liepmann’s dis- ao When be Phitt — giao —_ 
covery. for th { giving it to the public. The ig | we understand a report of his proceeding in Europe will t 
p on bl = od goo, me J cathe aaa a laid before Congress. His criticisms will, doubtless, afford 
the results of which would indeed be of a novel and very im | me useful hints for our future guidance. During bis resi- 
vortant kind—and which would seem to take one more away || dence in England he was most industrious in seeking the best 
‘rom the ancient list of impossible problems—that of discov- information, and we have reason to know that the heads of 
ene Cadi ain dea We ae wk ot ome 
© correctly described, there is nothing to prevent eons . : — A . ae 
being at once adapted in heu of omnibuses : we shall no longer || &™*iety for the fruits of his excursion upon his arrival in 
think it wise to be among the sneerers if perpetual motion | America. 
ind the philosopher's stone be once more introduced among || 
the subjects of human research. M. Eugéne de Eresne, the | 


Present Condition of Madrid.—A letter in the London 
aventor of the apparatus, of which such effects are predicted, Atbenwum remarks as follows of tee present condition of the 
has submitted his discovery, to which he gives the name of || Spanish capital : 
Moteur Atmosphérique, to the Academy of Sciences, which || Qn the whole, Madrid may be said to be fast improving ; 
body has appointed a commission for its examination. The |! and those travelers who have not visited this city for some 
ommission 1s engaged in drawing up a report, and it is ob- time, will be very agreeably surprised to find that great im- 
served that the reporter, M. Arago, treats the inventor with | provements have taken place, and that others are contempla- 
creat d'stinction. Meantime, the overt experiment, of which | ted, Upwards of thirty huge convents have been within the 
the papers have cognizance, is the following:—A few days | jast four years pulled down to make room for elegant rows of 
go, a small group of the learned and noble, which included houses, bazaars, galleries, markets, and squares, with trees 
M. de Chateaubriand, M. de Toequeville, the Duc de Noailles jn the centre. A company has just been formed for the pur- 
und M. Ampe, were assembled ou the Quai d’Orlay, as atch- pose of lighting the streets with gas, which they propose to 
ng with great interest the evolutions of a beat of singular | extract from schist, a mineral substance abounding in the 
instruction, which glided up and down the Seine with and mountains of Segovia, within ferty miles; as the distance be- 
against wind and stream, without oars or sails, and having as | tween this and the Asturias, and the state of the roads, ren-| 
's sole moving power a sort of acrial wheel, where, in boats | der it impo-sible that coal should be used for that purpose.— 
hitherto belonging to this lower earth, a sail or a steam chim- || There are also rumors afloat of a company about to be estab- 
ney should be. “ 


The Setnct time private letter from Damascus, °°" ® article of the first necessity in a country like this, 
June 4, says: \ 

Len Gack Go wii’ eaten doe we at Dicber, between 96 deg. and 103 deg., and where a glass of agua. 
and pillaged the whole edifice. The aay cosets they have | fresca is reckoned the mest delicious beverage. Madrid has 
turn into pieces ; they even took some of these hely coverings || hitherto been long so imperfectly provided with water, that, 
of the scrolls, and other sacred writings, and used them most 
centemptuously. 

The community prepared a petition to the governor, Sheriff | 
Pacha, but he would not receive it en account of the qua- 
rantine, 


jafter a dry winter, the greater number of the fountains cease 
| to flow, and the inhabitants are serious inconvenienced. 


| Mail Robber Arrested.—Geo. Wright, the individual who 

| stole the two boxes of specie from the mail stage in Ohio last 
hve before stated» youth: our enemies digr huil | *%6aod who wes arte Buf, bt feted hs 

cord, erste meat dunia of cur ebro ba ic on empcnofting the pron who raibed the Unie 

bones of our ancestors and fiiends into the open roads, and — = — — svad” cehagher 4 ; B.., —-_ 

seve buried in our copulchres their own dead. from dee lense The Post Mesure that place writes that 
Wo to the ears that heer these things, and to the eyes : . P 

which behold such horrid deeds! 
Our enemies are now building a place of worship, and they | 





most heavy loads, inflict the most cruel blows upen them, and | soon will be, put into circulation. The new coin is of small | 
make them suffer hunger and thirst. | diameter, and consequently mere convenient than the Spanish | 

From the very day that Signor Sasun and Signor Briggs | coin, and is altogether better executed. 
‘poke to Sheriff Pacha in favor of the Israelites, the pri . | erally known that three or four years ago a new die was get 
instead of recei faver, were put into Rinnstien } up, the coins from which looked so outrageous that it was 
tnd are not allo to receive food from friends, unless | broken. We hope they have done better this time. 


| lished for the purpose of supplying the capital with good wa- | 


where the thermometer gencrally fluctuates in the dog-days | 


| the authorities have their eye upon his accomplice. 


; New American Coin.—The United States Mint is engaged | for delivery in a 
wize any Israelites they meet in the street, make them carry | in coining a new American dollar, none of which are yet, but | augz2-It 


| —_— 


thing under the old rates previous to the alteration in this yorker in Buffalo. Our friends in that section will please mark this. 





Married, 

August 13, John H, Satterlee to Mary Lansing, daughter of Douglas 
Satterlee, Esq. 

August 13, Jobn Dunn to Eliza Brown. 

August 15 Daniel Newberry to Mary Ann Place. 

August 18, John E. Allston to Jane Remsen, daughter of the late 
James Amory, all of this city. 

At Washington City, August 11, Lieut. William L. Young, U. 8. 
Marines, of North Carolina, to Aun E., eldest daughter of Marmaduke 
Dove, Esq. of the former place. 

Bestop, August 16, Marshall P. Ellis, Esq. of Florida, to Susan J. 
Marsh, of Boston. 

Saratoga Springs, August 13, Rev. Caleb Clapp, of Astoria, L. I. to 
Sophronia H. Woodworth, of 8S. Also, at the same place, Samuel 
Harrison to Mary Scott, both of this city. 

Newark, N. J. August 14, Rev. Joha Waldron, Chaplain of his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent and Strathern, (father of 
Queen Victoria of England.) and now Domestic Chaplain to his Royal 
Highness the Duke pp mre ny to Laura, eldest daughter of the late 


Judge Burnet. 
Died, 


August 14, Mary R., wife of Capt. 8. Fisher. 
August 15, Andrew Gifford, son of Geo. O. and Agnes L. W. Alex- 
ander, aged 10 months and “4 days. 
August 16, William H_ Inslie, 37. 
August 17, William 8. Webster, merchant, 36. 
August 18, George J. G. Goodwin, 14. Sophia E., wife of Andrew 
Gassner, 43. 
August 19, Donald McRobbie, 51. 
At Brooklyn, August 14, Florian, daughter of James S. Shapter, 
aged 6 years. : 
Brooklyn, August 15, Francis Aman¢a, youngest daughter of Otis 
and Lore Ann Pike, 4 years and 6 months. 
| Breoklyn, August 19, Anna, daughter of Edwin B. and Ann Maria 
Spooner, 16 months and 8 days. 
| At Staten Island, August 16, Lewis Gaylord, infant son of Lewis G. 
| and Ella M. Clark, in her first year. 

















THE POLITICIAN’S REGISTER. 
A new and enlarged edition ef this work will be put to press as eon 
aé the returns of the August Elections shall have been received. Its 
| character and reliability are well known to the public. The new edi- 
| tion will show the vote of each State by Counties in the last Presiden- 
tial Election, with the votes of said States and Counties, so far as 

| practicable, at all subsequent Elections, down to the latest moment. 
It will be issued about the Ist of September, and early orders are so- 
licited, to determine the amount ef the edition ; and the earliest will 
be inflexibly supplied with the first printed copies. The whole will 
form a neat and most convenient pamphlet of some 50 or 60 pages, 
(nearly all table and figure-work,) and will be afforded at $2 per hun- 

| dred or 121-2 cents acopy. Address 

| New-York, August 1, 1840. § H. GREELEY & Co. 30 Ann-st. 


1 DAY PUBLISHED—The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 144, 
| for July, 1840. ‘ 

f i t are in press, and will be ready 
a ad ~ IMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
Basement cor. Broadway and Pine-sts. 











N. B.—The M 
few days. 





| FNHE BOUNDARY QUESTION.—The last number of the * West- 
T ~h— Review’ A. a very interesting vad able article on 


It is a fact not gen-|| this important question, by Charles Buller, Esq. accompanied by & 


fine copperplate MAP of the Disputed Territory. Single numbers 


for sale at the publicauion otis, IMA M. MASON, Publisher, 
aug24-1¢ 


Basoment cor. Broadway end Pine-+ts. 
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MARY AND 1;—A BALLAD. ; 


A BALLAD—ADAPTED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE BY PAUL SCHMIDT. 
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Weve traversed yon mountain, and 
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INeath its shade my Gr«t Sonnet did Beauty survey, 

When ber tear fell upen it and haliew'd the lay; 

Bat the ploughshare has baniab’d each trace round the tree, 
And Yeuth’s vision has vanish’d from Mary and me. 


SECOND VERSE. 


THIRD VERSE. 


Fons the Vale of our Fathers is desolate now, 
Ne fa 


iry form gntbers from bask and 


In silence they slumber beneath the yew tree, 


Whe, times without number, biess’d Mary and me. 





from beugh ; 











FOURTH VERSE. 
waste :—! wander in scanshine or shade— 


The x a * smiles y a Bae wtieve is the Maid ¢ 
ther’d form bending her ce on me— 
py Ay ing by Meaves, % ie she! 


FIFTH VERSE. 


Bet the fond tear of {ecling down wrinkled checks stray, 
} i da i cr, a ph yy Yall 

t am is ever. 
Fore e arson o6d to cover both Mary aad me. 








—_—_ — 


From Blackwood's Muguzine for August. 


A VIGI L..cccceBY 


B SIMMONS. 


Byron !— Rousseau !—and th su the youngest and 
Yet oldest in affliction—Shelley! ve 
Whose bread was bitterness, | here command 
Your presence, Misery’s immortal Three! 
For if henceforth the torn heart’s agony— 
The never-resting vulture’s torture fell— 
If trust betrayed—youth blighted—life lost, be 
O’er the grim portals of the past a spell, 

Come from your heaven—ay—vr from the bigot's hell! 


Were ye not born with love for 


ever rushing 


And leaping through your being’s deepest blood ? 
Sought ye not vain as ceaselessly the gushing 
Of human sympathy’s forbidden flood ? 
Across the music of your suftest mood 
Did not the world its grating disc ord send ? 
Then may I claim with ye sad brotherhood— 
Unloved, | love—faithful, 1 find no friend— 

And life with me, as ye, wanes lonely to its end. 


n 





Then come and watch with me—for, like ye, I } 
Drunken with sadness bave raved forth in song— | 
And if not, haply, so transcendently i 
That my voice peuls the universe glong i} 
Yet can I speak your language, lonely throng ! 

And see—like yours—my cheek is wan and wet— 
And my heart, too, is broken with its wrong— 
Then come with your sad smiles, and say, there yet 

Exists a shadowy land for those who would forget. 


TO A LOVER OF FLOWERS. 


Still, gentle Lady, cherish flowers— 
True fairy friends are they, 

On whom of all thy cloudless hours 
Not one is thrown away, 

By them, unlike man’s ruder race, 
No care conferr'd is spurn'd, 

But all thy fond and fostering grace | 
A thousand-fold return’d. 


sss -——- — 
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The Rose repays thee all thy smiles— 
The stainless lily rears 

Dew in the chalice of its wiles 
As sparkling as thy tears. 

The glances of thy gladd'ning eyes 

Not thanklessly are pour’d; 

In the blue Violet's tender d 

Behold them all restered. 

Yon bright Carnation—once thy cheek 
Bent o'er it in the bud; 

And back it gives thy blushes meek 
In one rejoicing flood ! 

That Balm bas treasured all thy sigh, 
That Snowdrop touch’d thy brow, 

Thus, not a charm of thine shall die 
Thy painted people vow. 
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